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WILSON’S 


cjy^ 

TALES OF THE BORDERS, 

AND OF SCOTLAND. 


THE LEVELLER, 

How far the term, “A Leveller,” is provincial, or con¬ 
fined to the Borders, I am not certain; for before I had left 
them, to become as a pilgrim on the earth, the phrase had 
fallen into disuse, and the events, or rather the cause which 
brought it into existence, had passed away. But, twenty- 
five or even twenty years ago, in these parts, there was no 
epithet more familiart t he lips oi every schoolboy than that 
of a Leveller. The juvenile lovers of mirth and mischief 
displayed their loyalty, by smeeJcing the houses or burning 
the effigies of the Levellers; and he was a good subject and 
a perfect gentleman, who, out oi his liberality and patriot¬ 
ism, contributed a shi llin g to purchase powder to make the 
head of the effigy go off in a rocket, and its fingers start 
away in sipiibs. Levellers were persecuted by the young, 
and suspected by the old. Every town and village in the 
kingdom had its coterie of Levellers. They did not congre¬ 
gate together; for, as being suspected individuals, their so 
doing would have been attended with danger; but there was 
a sympathy and a .‘t of brotherhood amongst those in the 
same place, and they met in twos and threes, at the corners 
of the streets, in the fields, or the workshop, and not unfre- 
quently at the operating rooms of the barber, as though 
there had been a secret understanding in the growth of their 
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beards. Some of tbom were generally : n waiting Uio 
rival of tlin mail, ami running across the street, or the high¬ 
way, as the case might be, eagerly inquiring of tho guard_ 

“What news?” But if, on the approach of the vehicle, 
they perceived it decorated with branches, or a flag displayed 
from it, awa) t urned tho Levcllcrs from the unwelcome sym* 
bols of national rejoicing, and condoled one with another in 
their own places of retirement. They wero seldom or never 
t'Hiiid amongst rosy-faced country gentlemen, who walked 
in tho midst of them follow-mortals as if measuring their 
acres. Occasionally they might ho found amongst trades* 
men; but they wore most frequently met with at tho loom, 
or amongst those who had learned tho art and mystery of a 
cordwainer. The Lovelier, however, was generally a peace¬ 
ful and a moral man, and always a man of much reading 

and extensive information. Many looked upon the Leveller 

as tho enemy of his country, and as wishing tho destruction 
of III! institutions: I always regarded them with a more 
favourable eye. Most of them I have mot with were sin¬ 
cerely attached to liberty, though they frequently took 
strange methods of showing it. They wore opposed to the 
War with Franco, and thoy wero enthusiastic admirers 

almost worshippers, of Napoleon and his glories They 

could describe the econo of all his victories—11 , . y 
repeat his speeches and his bulletins by heart. But tho 
Old Jacobins of the last century, tho Levellers of the 

beginning of this, aro a race rapidly hreomiim cv- 
tmet. 

• Shall give the history of ono of them, who was oalled 
.Ismes Nicholson, and who resided in tho village of T 
Jain oh was by trade a weaver - a walking history of tho 
wars, and altogether one of ( lie most remarkable men | „ver 
met with, l ie had an imp,v. and ready title, aime; few 

'V" 1 hl ,UI argument, and of bin, it might 

Im vo neon truly Maid — 
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“ ln reasoning, too, the parson own’d Iiis shill. 

And, though defeated, lie could argue still.” 

ITc possessed also a bold imagination and a masculine under- 
standing and both had been improved by extensive reading 
With such qualifications, it is not a matter of wonder that 

Li™™ fa'T " P *?•/“• ‘T 7 ^ tl,C hc!U '- ° rki ”6 ° f *• 

r CT " m T — < lf > inclccd > «iey admitted the idea of a 
" J or around > h e was familiarly known by the 

otSofTbfr m Tr° L0VelIer ’ f ° r th0 "» h there were 
the village and neighbourhood, he was Jemmy par excel- 
presentation‘of 0 ?* Peadcr may have » correct re- 

SP - isWM „f;r 2 

xts ofxt-“f t r t 

nose appertained to the Koman- hismnnrt & 113 

and life hair was mined with X m “" th * largo, 
and thin. He wore i raw i 8 ^ 1S ® gure was spare 

brimmed hat, a short brown oottTTdS ^ \ Very . broad - 
with a double bren f r-n i V' tiik shi]ied waistcoat, 

the knees, coarse bfa’e stockfa^ ZSn'l'sh’' b " 0Me<i “ 

three years; and aroXhfa bfdv h *“ f ° r at least 
bleached apron whiVli to *. . ^ J 16 ^ r ° re a coarse half- 

loose before him. Such wnsVames ma, i*”’’ tang 
appeared to me. For more than fofy yearn u l 
-med fa a state of singic blessedness; bTwhette^t 
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arose from Ins heart having continued insensible to the in¬ 
fluence of woman’s charms—from lii ; 1;r 
witlx one whom he thought lie could safely take “for better, 
for worse”—nr whether it arose from the maidens being 
afraid to lisle tlicir future happiness, by uniting themselves 
with such a strange and dangerous character as Jemmy the 
Jacobin, I cannot tell. It is certain, however, that he be¬ 
came convinced that a bachelor’s life was at best a doivie 
one; and there was another consideration that had consider¬ 
able weight with him. He had nobody to “fill his pirns, 
or “(jive in his webs;" but lie had to hire and pay people 
to do these things, and this made a great drawback on his 
earnings, particularly when the price of weaving became 

low. James therefore resolved to do as liis latln hail < n 

before him, and to take unto himself a wife, ne cast his 
eyes abroad, and they rested on a decent spinster, who was 
beginning to bo what is called a “stayed lass" that is, 
very near approaching to the years when the phrase, a 
“ stayed lass," is about to be exchanged for that o an old 
maid. In a word, the object of his choice was but a very 
fow years younger than himself. Her name was Tcggy 
Turves, and it is possible she was inclined to adopt the lan¬ 
guage of the song, and say— 

“ O mother, onybody 1 ” 

for when James made his proposal, she smirked and blushed 
—said she “ didna ken what to say till’t” took the coincis 
of her apron in her fingers—hung her head—smiled well 
pleased, and added, sho “would sco!” but within three 
months became the wife of Jemmy the Leveller. 

James became the father of two children, a son and 
daughter; and wo may hero notico a circumstance attend¬ 
ing °tho baptism of the son. About three weeks after the 

birth of the child, his mother began to inquire— 

“ What shall wo ca’ him, James 1 Do yo think wo should 

ca him Alexander, after your faither and mine?” 
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* Haud j'er tongue, woman,” replied James, somewhat tes¬ 
tily. “ Goodness me! where’s the use in everlasting!}' yatter- 
yattering about what I will ca’ him? The bairn shall hae 
a name a name that will be like a deed o’ virtue and great¬ 
ness engraven on his memory as often as he hears it.” 

“Oh, James, James!” returned Peggy, “ye’re the strangest 

and pcr\ eisest man that ever I met wi’ in my born days. 

I m sure ye’ll ne’er think o’ giein ony o’ yer heathenish Jaco- 
bin names to my bairn ! ” 


“ Just content yersel, Peggy,” replied he—“just rest con¬ 
tented, it ye please. 111 gie the bairn a name that neither 
- 011 hor 1)1111 ever hae cause to be ashamed o’.” 

Now, James was a rigid Dissenter, and caused the child 
In be taken to the meeting-house; and he stood up with it 

in Ins arms, in the midst of the congregation, that his infant 
might publicly receive baptism. 

The minister inquired, in a low voice, “What is the 
childs name?” 


His neighb .urs were anxious to hear the answer; and in 
Ins deep, sonorous tones, he replied aloud- 
“ George Washington 1 ” 

There was a sort of buzz and a movement throughout the 

..'legation, and the minister himself looked surprised. 

. f , , lC p 1Cr dau S bter was born, the choice of the name was 
her mother. aD ^ " ber Cather ^ -remembrance 


luSn^ aftC + bl ‘ Ul ° f his cbUdren > tbe French Pievo- 

NicholifS, ° Ur the P0lUical hoiizoa > and James 
progress. ’ C " eaVCI ’ mth a fevered anxiety, watched its 

f ° rth °’ the first Eeed o’ the tree o’ 
bert\, which the Americans planted, and George Wash 

"fba" . r rwm Cr:Cd ^ 

the a wde o heavea-they will eover it aa the water* do 
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the sea—they will talce root—they will spring up in every 
land: beneath the burning sun o’ the West Indies, on the 
frozen deserts o’ Siberia, the slave and the exile will rejoice 
beneath the shadow o’ its branches, and their hearts be 


gladdened by its fruits.” 

“Ay, man, James, that’s noble!” exclaimed some brother 
Leveller, who retailed the sayings of the weaver at second 
hand. “ Losli! if yo liaena a headpiece that wad astonish 

a privy council! ” 

But, when the storm burst, and the sea of blood gushed 
forth like a deluge, when the innocent and the guilty were 
butchered together, James was staggered, his eyes became 
heavy, and his countenance fell. At length lie consoled his 


companions, saying— 

“ Wecl, it’s a pity—it’s a great pity—it is bringing ais- 
grace and guilt upon a glorious cause. But knives shouldna 
be put into the hands o’ bairns till they ken how to use 
them. If the sun were to rise in a flash o’ unclouded glory 
and dazzling brightness in a moment, succeeding the heavy 
darkness o’ midnight, it wad be nae wonder if, for a t ime, w e 
groped more blindly than wo did in the < ark. Or, if a blind 
nan had his sight restored in a moment, and were set into 
the street, ho would strike upon every object ho met more 
readily than lie did when ho w r as blind; for ho had neither 
acquired the use o’ his eyes nor the idea o’ distance. So is 
it wi’ our neighbours in Franco: an instrument has been 
put into their hands boforo they ken how to uso it—the sun 
o’ liberty has burst upon them in an instant, without an 
intermediate dawn. They groaned under the tyranny o’ 

blindness; but they liao acquired the power o’ sight with¬ 
out being instructed in its use. But hao patienco a lit tle — 
the storm will gie placoto the sunshine, the troubled waters 
will subsido into a calm, and liberty will fling her garment 
o’ knowledge and mercy owro her now uninstruoted wor- 

jsliiypci*Sj ,) 
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LEVELLED 


i{ Weel! that’s grand, James!—that's really famous! 1 ’ 
sai(t one of the coterie of Levellers to whom it was de¬ 
livered; “old! yc beat a 1 thing—yerc a match for Wheat- 
bread himsel.” 

James, said another, “ wit Lout meaning to flatter ye, 

if Billy Pitt had yc to gic him a dressing, I believe lie wad 

offer ye a place the very next day, just to keep yer tongue 
quiet.” 

James was one of those who denounced, with all the 
vehemence and indignation of which he was capable, Bri¬ 
tain’s engaging in a war with France. He raised up his 
voice against it. He pronounced it to be an unjust and an 

impious attempt to support oppression, and to stifle freedom 
in its cradle. 


“ But in that freedom they will find a Hercules,” cried 

he, “which, in its very cradle, will grip tyranny by the 

throat, and a’ the kings in Europe winna be able to slacken 
its grasp.” 


When the star of Napoleon began to rise, and broke forth 
with a lustre which dazzled the eyes of a wondering world, 
the Levellers of Britain, like the Republicans of France! 
lost sight of their love of liberty, in their admiration of the 
military glories and rapid triumphs of the hero. James 
IN' ldiolson was one of those who became blinded with the 
fame, the splendid success, and the daring genius of the 
young Corsican. Napoleon became his idol. His deeds, 
his capacity, his fame, were his daily theme. They became 
the favourite subject of every Leveller. They did not see 
m him one who laughed at liberty, and who made it his 
plaything, who regarded life as stubble, whose ambition 
circled the globe, and who was the enemy of Britain: they 
Sa\\ in iiu only a hcio, who had burst from obscurity as a 
meteor from the darkness of night—whose glory had ob¬ 
scured the pomp of princes, and his word consumed their 
power. 
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The threatened invasion, and the false alarm , put the 
Levellers admiration of Napoleon, and his love of his native 
land, to a severe trial; but avc rejoice to say, for the sake of 
James Nicholson, that the latter triumphed, and he accom¬ 
panied a party of volunteers ten miles along the coast, and 
remained an entire night, and the greater part of a day, 
under arms, and even he was then ready to say— 

" Let foe come on foe, like wave upon wave, 

AYe’lI gie them a welcome, we'll gie tliem a grave.” 

But, as tlic apprehension of the invasion passed away, his 
admiration of Napoleon’s triumphs, and his reverence for 
what he termed his stupendous genius, burned with redou¬ 
bled force. 

“ Princes arc as grasshoppers before him,” said James; 
“nations are as spiders’ webs. The Alps became as a high¬ 
way bef ore his spirit—he looked upon Italy, and the land 
was conquered.” 

I might describe to you the exultation and the rejoicings 
of James and his brethren, when they heard of the victories 
of Marengo, Ulm, and Austerlitz; and how, in their little 
parties of two and three, they walked a mile farther together 
i ii the fields or by the sides of the Tweed, or poradventuro 
indulged in an extra pint with one another, though most of 
them were temperate men; or, I might describe to you 
how, upon such occasions, they would ask eagerly, “But 
what is James saying to it?” I, however, shall dwell only 
upon his conduct when he heard of the battle of Jena. He 
was standing with a brother Leveller at a corner of the vil- 
lage when the mail arrived which conveyed the important 
1 filings. I think I see him now, as lie appeared at that mo¬ 
ment. Both were in expectation of momentous informa¬ 
tion they ran to the side of tho coach together. “AVhat 
news?—what news?” they inquired of tho guard at onco. 
IIo stooped down, ns they ran by tho side of tho coach, and 
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informed them. The eyes of James glowed with delight— 
his nostrils were dilated. ° 

“Oh, the great, the glorious man!” he exclaimed, rub¬ 
bing his hands in ecstasy, and turning away from the coach: 

the matchless!—the wonderful!—the great Napoleon! 
■there is none like him—there never was—he is a sun 
among the stars-they cannot twinkle in his presence.” 

He and his friends received a weekly paper amongst 
them; it was the day on which it arrived. They followed 
the coach to the post-office to receive it; and I need not tell 
3 ou with what eagerness the contents of that paper were 
lead. James was the reader; and after he had read an 

° f the battle > he S ave hi s readers a dissertation 

Jl G K ia ! liS bead "P°» his pillow, with his thoughts filled 
l h Napoleon and the battle of Jena; and when, on the 

owing morning, he met two or three of his companions 

6cmhIp C f 0rn r ° f - he ViIIage ’ Wheie they Were wont t0 as * 

semb e for ten mmutes after breakfast, to discuss the affairs 

of Europe, James, with a look of even more than his usual 
importance and sagacity, thus began:- 

of^na-ltn^ “ arvellous I ^w the battle 

Then did I „ the Jat t 

■ hand, ascend a throne of gold and of ivory. Cr t he 

SMnoled^l 11 ““W cf Purple, and diamonds be¬ 

spangled the tapestiy as a firmament. The crowns of 

kneeled at h is feiSt '“‘S’’ aud IJrinccs " a" 11 nobles, 

fm^r-tn fled d advanced at the moving of his 

o ey weie machines in his hand. The SDirits nf 

in wonder npon hiTthZ! 1 “° 0S •**>**-»** 

halo of Ida victories awi n '/” ' J™* SUITOllIKle<I *0 

es and the fame of ages; but their haloes 
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became dim before tlic flash of liis sword of power, and the 
embodiment of their spirits became as a pale mist before the 
majesty of his eyes and the magnificence of his triumphs* 
The nations of the earth were also gathered around the 
throne, and, as with one voice, in the same language, and at 
the same moment, they waved their hands, and cried, as 
peals of thunder mingle wi’ each other, “Long iive the 
great emperor!” But, while my soul started within me at 
the mighty shout, and my eyes gazed with wonder and 
astonishment on the glory and the power of the great man, 
darkness fell upon the throne, troubled waters dashed 
around it, and the vision of night and vastness, the empe¬ 
ror, the kneeling kings, the armies, and the people, were 
encompassed in the dark waves—swallowed as though, they 
had not been; and, with the cold perspiration standing on 
my forehead, I awoke, and found that I had dreamed.” * 

“ It is a singular dream,” said one. 

“ Sleeping or waking, James is the same man,” said an¬ 
other, “ aye out o’ the common run. You and me wad liac 
slccpit a twelvemonth before wc had dreamed the like o’ 
that.” 

But one circumstance arose which troubled James much, 
and which all his admiration, yea, all his worship of Napo¬ 
leon could not wholly overcome. James, as wc have hinted, 
was a rigid Presbyterian, and the idea of a man putting 
away his wife he could not forgive. When, therefore, Na¬ 
poleon divorced the gentle Josephine, and took the daughter 
of Austria to his bed— 

“He hath done wrong,” said James; “ho has erred griev¬ 
ously. He has been an instrument in humbling flic pope, 

* Many ia this neighbourhood, who road til© Lovollor’s dream, will 
remember tho original* Twenty yours ago, 1 hoard it rolatou l»y tlio 
dreamer, with all tho enthusiasm of a staunch mlmirerof Napoleon,and 
I have preserved his words and Imagery ns olosolyas I could recollect 

them. 
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the instrument foretold in the Revelation; and lie lias >een 

the glorious means o’ levelling and destroying the Inquisi- 

tiou—but this sill o’ putting away his wife, and pretending 

to marry another, casts a blot upon a’ bis glories; and I fear 

that humiliation, as a punishment, will follow the foul sin. 

Yet, after a’, as a man, lie was subject to temptation; and, 

as icing no common man, we mamma judge his conduct by 
common rules.” 

, “ Keall y> James,” said the individual he addressed, “ wi’ 
a my admiration o’ the great man,* and my respect for you, 

7 1U n ° J f fc clear u P° n J'our last remark—when the Scrip- 
ures forbade a man to put away his wife, there was nue 
exception made for king or emperors.” 

True, said James— £b but •-« 5> 

James never finished his “ but.” His conscience told him 
that his idol had sinned; and when the disastrous campaign 
o m h sia shortly after followed, he imagined that he be- 

diefed T S 1 1 , < f T amitieS the P^shment he had pre¬ 
fires of Mn' SUU 0f N f poleon tad reached its meridian, the 

h« tT T" a T Cl ° Ud bef ° re behind whi «h it 

invasion anrl . In th ° events of memorable 

senTed to tit T m ° f Russian deserts "*** pre¬ 

claiming, « t * ex ' 
^became testable, and Lis famil, tomi it 

the i i ritabi irrv ,elj 7^ ’I ^ ou ^ wbicL increased 

L ve ler for ’ H 7" the “Ration, ofJan.cs the 

the arms ZZ BritS'Lf N T’ C ° n “<• 

7^ he and Lis brethren in prineipie SZ Z ‘ohje* 

to aClmimS ° f NaP ° 1COn 
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of almost nightly persecution. Never did the mail arrive, 
bearing tidings of the success of the British or their allies, 
but as surely was a figure, intended to represent one or other 
of the Levellers, paraded through the village, and burned 
before the door o: the offender, amidst the shouts, the 
groans, and laughter, o f some two or three hundred boys and 
young men. The reader may be surprised to hear that one 
of the principal leaders of these young and mischief-loving 
loyalists was no other than George Washington, the 
only son of our friend, Janies Nicholson. To turn him 
from conduct, and the manifestation of a principle, so un¬ 
worthy of his name, James spared neither admonition, re 
proof, nor the rod o correction. But George was now too 
old for his father to apply the latter, and his advice and re¬ 
proof in this matter was like throwing water in the sea. 
The namesake of the great President never took a part in 
such exhibitions of his father, and in holding his principles 
up to execration and contempt; on the contrary, he did all 
in his power to prevent them, and repeatedly did he pre¬ 
vent them—but lie entered, with his whole heart, into every 
proposal to make a mock spectacle of others. The young 
tormentors knew little or nothing of the principles of the 
men they delighted to persecute—it was enough for them 
to know that they were Levellers, that they wished the 
French to win; and although James Nicholson was known 
to be, as I have already said, the very king and oracle of 
the levelling party in the neighbourhood, yet, for his son’s 
sake, ho frequently escaped the persecution intended for 
him, and it was visited upon the heads of more insignificant 
characters. 

One evening, James beheld his son heading the noisy band 
in a crusade against the peace of a particular friend; more¬ 
over, George bore a long pole over his shoulder, to the top 
of which an intended resemblance of his father’s friend was 
attached. James further saw liis hopeful son aud the crowd 
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reach his friend’s house, he beheld him scale the walls (which 
were but a single storey in height), he saw him stand upon 
the roof—the pole, with the effigy attached to it, was again 
handed to him, and, amidst the shouts of his companions, 
he put the pole down the chimney, leaving the figure as a 
smoke-doctor on its top. 

James could endure no more. “Oh, the villain!—the 

scoundrel!” he cried— “ the—the-” But he could add 

no more, from excess of indignation. He rushed along the 
street—lie dashed through the crowd—he grasped his son 
by the throat, at the moment of his springing from the roof. 
1 Te shook with rage. He struck him violently. He raised 
- his feet and kicked him. 

“What is a’ this for?” said George, sullenly, whilo 

he suffered even more from shame than his father’s vio¬ 
lence. 

“ What is it for!” cried James, half choked with passion; 
“ye rascal! ye disgrace!—ye profligate!—how can ye ask 
what is it for?” and he struck him again. 

“Faither,” said George, more sullenly than before, “I 

wad advise ye to keep yer hands to yersel—at least on the 
street and before folk.” 

“Awa wi’ ye! ye reprobate!” exclaimed the old man, 

“ and never enter my door again—never while ye breathe— 
ye thankless-” 

“Be it sae,” said George. 

James returned to his house, in sorrow and in anger. Ho 
was out of humour with everything. He found fault witli 
his daughter he spoke angrily to his wife. Chairs, stools, 
tables, and crockery, he kicked to the right and left. He 

]iU - * n l*P er behind the fire, when it was set before him. 
He was grieved at his son’s conduct; but he was also angry 
with himself for his violence towards him. * 

A serjeant of a Highland regiment had been for some 
time in the village on the recruiting service. He was to 
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Lave \\ ith. liis icciuits, and proceed to licitljj wliere f icy 
were immediately to embark on the following morning. 
Amongst the recruits were many of the acquaintances of 
Geoi ge and his companions. A.fter the affair oj the effigy, 
they went to have a parting glass with them. George was 
then about nineteen. He had not yet forgiven his father 
for the indignity he had openly offered to him—he remem- 
bcicd ho had foibidden him his house. One of his compa¬ 
nions jestingly alluded to the indignation of the old man— 
he “wondered how George stood it.” The remark made 
his feelings more bitter. He felt shame upon his face. An¬ 
other of his companions enlisted; in the excitement of tho 
moment, < leorge followed his example, and, before sunrise 

on the following morning, was on his road to Leith with 
the other recruits. 

James aiosc and went to his loom, unhappy and trou- 
'ied in his spirit. He longed for a reconciliation witli his 
son—to tell him he was sorry for the length to which his 
temper had led him, and also calmly to reason with him on 
the folly, the unreasonableness, and the wickedness, of his 
own conduct, in running with a crowd at his heels about 
the street, persecuting honest men, and endangering both 
tho peace of the town and tho safety of property. But ho 
had been an hour at tho loom, and Gcorgo took not his 
place at his (for ho had brought him up to his own trade); 
another hour passed, and breakfast time arrived, but tho 

shuttlo which had been driven by tho hand of his son sent 
forth no sound. 

Where is Gcorgo?” inquired ho, as lie entered tho houso; 
“ wheroforo has ho no been ben at his warlct” 

Yo ken best,” returned I’eggy, who thought it hor time 
to bo out of humour, “for it lies botween yo; but yo'll 
carry on ycr rampaging fits o’ passion till yo drivo baith tho 
baii ns and mo frao ’bout tho houso. Yo may seek for Goorgo 
whar yo saw him last; but there is his bed, untouched, as I 
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mn V it yesterday morning, and ye see what ye've made o’ 
yer handiwark.” 

“ Oh, hand yer tongue, ye wicked woman, ye,” said James, 
fbi it wad clip clouts. Had Job been afflicted wi* yer 
tongue, lie wad needed nae other trial! ” 

“ tongue!” retorted she; “ ay, gude truly! but if ony 

woman but mysel had to put up wi’ yer temper, they wad 
ken what it is to be tried.” 

“Puir woman! ye dinna ken ye’re born,” replied James- 

and, turning to his daughter, added, “ Bin awa out, Katie’ 

and see if yer brother is wi’ ony o’ his acquaintances—he’ll 

lme 1 .ecn sleeping wi’ some o’ them. Tell him to come hame 
to Ills breakfast.” 

Hphe l€|t Ithe house, and returned in about ten minutes, 
weepi i ig, sobbing, wringing her hands, and exclaiming— 

“ George is listed and awa .'-lie’s listed and awa 1 Oh 
my poor George!” * 

“ Li sted!” exclaimed James, and he fell back against the 
waU, as though a bullet had entered his bosom. 

Listed! my bairn, my darling bairn, listed!” cried 

eggy. 0 James! James!—ye cruel man! see what ye’ve 
done!—ye liae driven my bairn to destruction 1” 

“ Woman! woman!” added he, “dinna torment me be- 
yond what I am able to endure. Do you no think I am 
suffering aneugh, and mair than aneugh, without you aggra- 

Couw he y n m T y - i°^ the rash>the gutless callant' 

could lay down his life for him. Haste ye, KaS 1 me 

te faiteT ru . ooa *’ “4I'll follow him; ho camu, 

he added “let us hae nae mair reflections^ coSe 

jersel. George shall be hame the night—and we’ll lot bv 
ganes be byganes.” s we 11 let * 

ml™;®hi/vfelLw T 7 foo ‘” saW p <w. 

mour nad yielded to her maternal anxiety; «bring 
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him hack whether he will or no; tell him how ill Katie is; 
and that, if he persists in being a sodger, lie will be the 
death o’ his mother.” 

With a heavy and an anxious heart, James set out in pur¬ 
suit of his son; but the serjeant and his recruits had taken 
the road six hours before him. On arriving at Dunbar, 
where he expected they would halt for the night, he was 
informed that the serjeant, being ordered to push forward 
to Leith with all possible expedition, as the vessel in which 
they were to embark was to sail with the morning tide, had, 
with his recruits, taken one of the coaches, and would then 
bo within a few miles of Edinburgh. This was another 
blow to James. But, after resting for a space, not exceed¬ 
ing five minutes, he hastened forward to Leith. 

It was midnight when he arrived, and ho could learn 
nothing of his son or the vessel in which ho was to embark; 
but, weary as he was, lie wandered along the shore and the 
pier till morning. Day began to break; the shores of the 
Frith became dimly visible; the Lass, like a fixed cloud, 
appeared on the distant horizon; it was more than half-tide; 
and, as ho stood upon tho pier, ho heard the yo-heave-ho I of 
seamen proceeding from a smack which lay on tho south 
Bide of ilio harbour, by tho lowest bridge. Ho hastened 
towards tho vessel; but before he approached it, and whilo 
the cry of the seamen yet continued, a party of soldiers and 

recruits issued from a tavern on the shore. They tossed 
their nips in the air, they huzzaed, and proceeded towards 
I ho smack. With a throbbing heart, James hurried forward, 

and in the midst of them, through the guy light, ho beheld 

hia son. 

"Ol hmgor cried I he anxious parent, “ what a journey 
yo hao gien yer fnibhorl” 

(leorgo si art ed at his fat her s voie(% and tor a moment 
he was silent and sullen, as t hough he had not. yet torgiv< u 

him. 
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"■'Come, George,” said the old man, affectionately, “let 
us forget and forgie. Come awa hame again, my man, and. 
I’ll pay the smart money. Dinna persist in bringing yer 
mother to her grave, in breaking yer sister’s heart, puir 
thing, and in making me miserable.” 

0 faither! faither!” groaned George, grasping his fa¬ 
ther’s hand, it’s owre late—it’s owre late now! What’s 
done canna be undone!” 

“ for no, bairn?” cried James; “ and how is it owre 

late? Ihe ships no sailed, and I’ve the smart-money in 
my pocket.” 

But I vc ta cn the bounty, faither—I’m sworn in!” re¬ 
plied the son. 

“ Sworn in! ” exclaimed the unhappy father. “ Oh mercy 
me! what’s this o’t! My happiness is destroyed for ever. 
0 George! George, man! what is this that ye’ve done? 
How shall I meet your puir wretched mother without ye ? ” 
Geoige laid his head upon his father’s shoulder, and wrung 
ins hand. He was beginning to experience what hours* 
what years of misery may proceed from the want of a mi¬ 
nute’s calm reflection. The thought of buying him off could 
not be entertained. The vessel was to sail within an hour- 
men were needed; but, even had no other obstacles attended 
the taking of such a step, there was one that was insur¬ 
mountable—James Nicholson had never in his life been 
possessed of half the sum necessary to accomplish it, nor 
could he have raised it by the sale of his entire goods and 

chattels; and his nature forbade him to solicit a loan from 
others, even to redeem a son. 

They were beginning to haul off the vessel; and poor 
eorge, who now felt all the bitterness of remorse, added to 
the anguish of parting from a parent, thrust his hand into 
is pocket, and, as he bade him farewell, attempted to put 
his bounty-money in his father’s hand. The old man sprun« 
lack, as if a poisonous snake had touched him. The prim 
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ciplcs o r the Leveller rose superior to the feelings of tho 
father. 

“ George!’ ic cried, “ George! can my ain son insult me, 
and in a moment like this? Me tak yor blood-money!— 
me! — me! Ye dinna ken yer faither ! .1 iefore I wad 

money gotten in such a cause, X wad starve by a 
dyke-side. Fling it into the sea, George!—fling it into tho 
sea!—that’s the only favour ye can confer upon yer faither.” 
But, again, the parent gained the ascendency in his heart, 
and lie added—“ But, poor chield, ye meant it kindly. 
Farcwccl, then, my man!—Oh, fareweel, George! Heaven 
bo wi’ my misguided bairn! Oh! what shall I say to yer 
puir mother 1 Fareweel, lad!—fareweel1” 

Tho vessel was pulled oil—and thus parted tho father and 
his son. X shall not describo the feelings of James on his 
solitary journey homewards, nor dwell upon tho griof of his 
wife and daughter, when they behold that ho returned alone, 
and that George “ was not.” 

It was about two years after his son had enlisted, that tho 
nows of tho poaco and tho abdication of Napoleon arrived, 
•lames was not one «>C those who partook of the general joy; 

but while lie mourned ovor the fall of tho man whom ho had 
all but worshipped) he denounced tho conduct of the allied 

sovereigns in strong and biller terms of indignation. Tho 
bellman went round the village, calling upon the inhabitants 
to demonstrate their rejoicing by an illumination. 'The 
Levellers consulted James upon tho subjoot, and his advico 
was, that they ought not, lot tho consequences bo what they 
would, comply with the request or command of tho authori¬ 
ties, find which had been proclaimed by tho town-crier, on 
tho contrary, ho recommended, that at tho hour when tho 
illumination was to commence, overy man of them should 
extinguish tho tires iu his house, ami leave not a lamp or a 
rushlight hurtling. Ilia advice was always akin In a com¬ 
mand, and it was implicitly followed. Tho Iioubos wore 





the leveller. 


IS 


limited up—the illumination was general, save only tho 
windows of the Levellers, which appeared as in mourning- 
and soon attracted the attention of the crowd, the most un¬ 
ruly amongst whom raised the cry of “Smash thei^-se^d 
them m! and the cry was no sooner made than it was 
obeyed; stones flew thick as hail, panes were shivered, 
sashes broken, and they ran from one house to another 
carrying on their work of destruction. In its turn thev 
came to the dwelling of James-they raised a yell before it 
a stone was thrown, and the crash of broken glass was 

^ ursr’ tho ** “ d E 

Breakaway!” said he, contemptuously; “yepuirinfa- 

hale nane U if v** ** are_break awa 3b a *d dinna leave a 
hale pane, if it s yer sovereign will and pleasure l Y e sillv 

hap less, senseless idiots, how mony hunder miflions h2 

It cost this country to cram the precious Bourbons on th! 

Pe “Nov again? ~ and wha ’ s to pay it, think ye?” 

No you, Jemmy,” crM a yoice from y ' 

But I maun toil frae mornin till mVht +„ , 7 * , 

ye blockhead ye,” answered James; “and ye hae^oVth* 

same, and ver Wlr n £ , +„ , ^ uao to do the 

hungered for it! Certes friends v ^ ^ ^ bairns to be 
illumination t But as if th„ t , Je me great cause for an 

wore but a 

burdens by breaking decent ueoDle’a yer count y 

sake, out o’ pure mischief Break awa, fiends’ ifV"’' 1 

yer siller is sae f *■ 

a.de^o’tmft^rtafhf®™ ° nhe ® Wdl “ Im ‘ 

“It was too bad to touch his windows." said 
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“ liis son George lias been in tlic wavs, and the life o’ a sen 
is o’ mail* value than a pund o’ candles.” 

“Ye're richt,” cried a third. 

“Hurrah for Jemmy the Leveller!” cried another. Tho 
crowd gave a loud cheer, and left the house in good humour; 
nor was there another window in tho village broken through¬ 
out the night. 

Next day, James received the following letter from his 
son. It was dated 

“ Toulouse, April 14,1814. 

“ Honoured Father and Mother,— I hope this will 
find you and my dear sister well, as it leaves me, thank 
Providence for it. I think this war will soon be over now; 
for, whatever you may think of the French anti their fight¬ 
ing, father, we have driven them from pillar to post, ami 
from post to pillar, as the saying is. Not but that thev arc 
brave follows, and clever follows, too; but a\ e can beat them, 
and that is everything. Soult. is one of their best generals, 
if not their very best; and though ho was in his own coun¬ 
try, and had his positions nil of his own choosing, I assuro 
you upon the word of a soldier, that wo liavo beaten him 
out and out twice within this fortnight; but it you still get 
tho newspaper, you will have seen something about it. You 
must not expect mo to give you any very particular account 
about what has taken place; for a Single Bold icrjnr CCS and 
knows as much about a battle as tho Spoke of a mill-wheel 
knows about, the corn which it causes to he ground. 11UOJ 

here, at ■■<>, while I. remember, tell you what my notions of 
bravery are* Sotno people talk about courageous men, and 
braving death, and i ii and tliatj but, ho far as I have hccu 
and felt, It is all talk—nothin but talk. Timm m o vury 
ibw hi i(* 1 1 cowards as to run away, or not to do thoir duty 
(indeed, to run away from the i mukh during an action would 
1,„ no (-mh y matter), out I behove I am no coward l dmvsay 

you t innk Urn ranlO thing; and tho best man in nil T-- 

(Inrat. not mil me onej but I will toll you bowl folfeWlion 1 

fn-nl, rnlrivd a battle. Wo wi re Under Hrnvrt—I BttW tt port 

of the enemy's lines before us we were ordered to advance 
—1 know that in ton minutes the work of death would bo 

gin t and I foil, nut fainimh, but Homo way eon(omid.;dly 

at the report, my knees nlmok (not visibly), and my heart 
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leaped within me. A cold sweat (a slight one) broke over 
me. I remember the sensation. A second discharge took 
Pv!? e . ^he work was at hand—something seemed to crack 
within my ears. I felt I don’t know how; but it was not 

»° US ’ i as , t0 ru . linin 2 away or being beaten, the 
thought never entered my head. Only I did not feel like 

what you read about heroes. Well, the word ‘ Fire' was 
fcTnVif rc ,?’ me ^' drum of my ear actually 

lfc no 1 ulore - For a few moments all -was ringing 

death e The S Z°fe fE d } for S ot everything about 

. : T ofV f f t action had become general-through 

fife Tim , v ^7 al? t! l e sounds of tlle drum and the 
nie# my cais instantly became, as it were ‘ cawd 5 T 

the wor<1 "f commrd?i.ve?hm4 

^something hk ?i - swarm of hees about to settle round 

STtSw ie ,.nrf > aDd Ieft J but the ranks ^ere filled up 
whether they were killed or wounded But as I sav offer 

KS £ S V h 1 ard J 7 w wlcth “ 1 *» ® 

*• yeYke '"g ih* 

® SSSKSSSiE? “} d l ead aboStlbwn4 Z 

even in tlieir own S? T° France; and as I said, 
Soult had his armv all drawn 7 bav ? beaten diem twice. 

ground, before a town theJca^Orthef ad f n Up ° n a V si v g 
hut ye have some idea nflw.W .1 tave no doubt 

and that may lead von fn S0] ? °{ wm * er it has been, 

have had to wade throuch £ F ° f f 1h< & sort of roads we 

hemg imprisoned for the de^ovi^ f 

tssi z sr4 o Sif f °K“^f' jpSS 

a tle ^ ™ w Uu-ee^s to ototo wc ctS 
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reach the French. However, we did cross them. General 
Picton, with the third division of the army, crossed or 
forded what they call the Gave dc l^au on the 26tli of last 
month, and we got over the river on the following day. 
Our army completed their positions early in the afternoon, 
and Lord Wellington (for he is a prompt man) immediately 
hegan to give Soult notice that he must seek different quar¬ 
ters for the night. Well, the action began, and a dreadful 
and sanguinary battle it was. Our third division suffered 
terribly. But we drove the French from their heights—wo 
routed them. We thus obtained possession of the naviga¬ 
tion of tho Adour, one of the principal commercial passages 
in Franco; and Soult found thero was nothing left but to 
retreat, as ho best might, to Toulouse (from whence I write 
this letter), and thero we followed him; and from here, too, 
though after hard lighting, we forced him to run for it. Ti 0U 
may say what you like, father, but Lord Wellington is a 
first-rate general—though none of us over-and-abovo like 
him, for ho is terribly severe: ho is a disciplinarian, soul 
and body of him, and a rigid one. We have beaten all 
Bonaparte’s generals; and I should lilcc to meet with him, 
jut to see if we can boat him too. You used to talk so 
much about him, that if I live to get to Paris, I shall see 
him, thoii-li I give a shilling for it. What I mean by that 
in, that I think the game is up with him; and four or livo 
Irish Boldiers. of my acquaintance, have thought, it an excel¬ 
lent speculation to club together, and to offer the Emperor 
Alexander and the rest of them (who, I daresay, will bo 
very glad to got rid of him on cheap terms), a price for him, 
and to bring him over to Britain, and exhibit him round tho 
country at so much a-licad --” 


“Oh dopravil y 1 - de| >ravityl” cried James, rising in a fury, 

and Hinging the letter from him. “ Oh, that a bairn o’ luino 

should bo oapablo o’ ponnin sio disgracofu languago 1” 
j fo would allow no nmro of the let ter to bo read—ho said 

Ids son had turned a mere reprobate; ho would novor own 
him moro. 

A fow weeks after this, Catherine, tho daughter of our 

old Lovelier, was married to a young weaver, named Wil¬ 
liam Crawford, who then wrought In the neighbourhood of 

IIo was a man according to Janies’ own heart; for 
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he had wrought in the same shop with him, and, when a boy, 
received his principles from him. James, therefore, rejoiced 
in his daughters marriage; and he said “there was ane o’ 
his family—which wasna large—that hadna disgraced him.” 
Yet he took the abdication and the exile of Naj oleon to 
heart grievously. Many said that, if he could have raised 
the money, he would have gone to Elba to condole with the 
exiled empeior, though lie should have egged for the re¬ 
mainder of his days. He went about mourning for his fate; 
but, as the proverb says, they who mourn for trifles or 
strangers may soon have more to mourn for—and so it was 
with James Nicholso,. I lis son was abroad—his daughter 
had left his ] louse, and removed to another part of the 
country—and his wife fell sick and died. He felt all the 
solitariness of being left alone—he became fretful and un¬ 
happy. He said, that now he “ hadna ane to do onything 
for him.” His health also began to fail, and to him peace 
brought neither plenty nor prosperity. The weaving trade 
grew worse and worse every day. James said he believed 


that prices would come to nothing. He gradually became 


less able to work, and his earnings were less and less. He 
was evidently drooping fast. But the news arrived that 
Napoleon had left Elba-that he had landed in France- 
that he was on his way to Paris-that he had entered it— 
that the Bourbons had fled; and the eyes of James again 


sparkled with joy, and he went about rubbing his hands, 
and agam exclaiming, “Oh, the great—i-.pA t 
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But lie remembered that his son was in that bat lie. He 
had not heard from him—he knew not but that he was 
numbered with the slain—he eared it, and ho became ten¬ 
fold more unhappy and miserable than before. 

A few months after the battle, a wounded soldier arrived 

:\t r p-to recruit his health amongst his friends. He 

had enlisted with George, ho had served in the same regi¬ 
ment, and seen him fall at the moment the cry of “The 
Prussians!” was raised. 

“My son I—my poor son!” cried the miserable father, 
“and it is my doing—it is a 1 mine—I drove him to list; 

and lm\v can I live wi # the murder o' my poor George upon 

# 

my head?” Ilia distress bccamo deeper and moro deep; 
liis 1 1 caltli and strength moro rapidly declined; lie ■was 
unable to work, and ho began to bo in want. About this 
period, also, ho was attacked with a paralytic stroke, which 
deprived him of the use of his right arm; and ho was ro- 
luctantly compelled to remove to Stirlingshire, nud become 
an inmate in tlio lnmso of bis daughter. 

11 w ;i a sad grief to his proud spirit to feel himself a bur¬ 
den upon his child; but she and her husband strove anxiously 
to soothe him and to render him happy. He was still re¬ 
siding with them whoa tlio radical meetings took placo in 

various pai ls of 11 1 o country, and especially in the west of 
Scotland, in 1810. James contemplated them with delight. 
Ho said tlio spirit of liberty was casting its faoe upon bis 
eon i dry men—they woro beginning to think like men, and 
to understand thoplinoiplcs whie.li lie bad gloried in, through 
guild report, mid through bad report-—yen, mid through per¬ 
secution, for moro than half a century. 

A mooting was to lake piece near Stirling, and James 
win sorrowful flint lie was unable to attend] but Ins sou- 
in Jaw was to bo present, and JamoB charged him that bo 
would bring him a faithful account of all the proceedings. 
Caflicrino know littlo about tlio principles ol her fother, or 
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!:cr husband, or the object of the meeting. She asked if it 
would make wages any higher; but she had heard that the 
military would be called out to disperse it—that govern¬ 
ment would punidi those who attended it, and her fears 
were excited. 

“ Talc my advice, Willie,” said she to her husband, as he 
went towards the door; “tak a wife’s advice for ance, and 
dinna gang near it. There will nae guid come out o’t. Ye 
can mak nacthing 1 it, but will lose baitli time and money; 
and I understand that it is likely great danger will attend 
it, and ye may be brought into trouble. Sac, dinna gang, 
V» illio, like a guid lad—if ye hae ony regard for me, dinna 

gang.” 

% 

11 Really, Katie,” said Willie, who was a good-natured 
man , ‘ fi ye talk very silly. But ye’re just like a’ the women, 
hinny—their outcry is aye about expense and danger. But 
dinna ye trouble yersel—it’s o’ nae use to be put about for 
the death ye 11 ne cr die. I ll be hame to my four-hours.” 

a The lassie s silly,” said her father; “ wherefore should 

he no gang? It is the duty o’ every man to gang that is 

able; and sorry am I that I am not, or I wad hae rejoiced 

to hae stood forth this day as a champion in the great cause 
o’ liberty.” 

So W idiom Crawford, disregarding the remonstrances of 

his wife, went to the meeting. But while the people were 

\ ct assembling, the military were called out—the riot act 

was read—and the soldiers fired at or over the multitude. 

Instant confusion took place; there was a running to and 

fro, and the soldiers pursued. Several were wounded, and 
some seriously. 

The news that the meeting had been dispersed, and that 

several were wounded, were brought to James Nicholson 

and his daughter as they sat waiting the return of her hus¬ 
band. 

M Oh, I trust in goodness that naething has happened to 
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William I” she exclaimed. “But what can be stopping 
him? Oh, had he but ta’en my advice!—had ye no per¬ 
suaded him, faithcr! But ye was waur than him/* 

James made no reply. A gloomy apprehension that 
“something had happened” was stealing over his mind. 
He took his staff, and walked forward, as far as ho was able, 
upon the road; but, after waiting for two hours, and after 
fruitless inquiries at every one he met, he returned, having 
heard nothing of his son-in-law. His daughter, with three 
children around her, sat weeping before the fire. Ho en¬ 
deavoured to comfort her, and to inspire her with hopes 
which he did not himself feel, and to banish fears from her 
breast which he himself entertained. Night set in, and, 
wit h its darkness, their fears and their anxiety increased. 
The children wept more bitterly as the distress of their 
mother became stronger; they raised their little hands, 
they pulled her gown, and they called for their father. A 
cart stopped at the door; and William Crawford, with his 
ann hound up, was carried into his house by strangers. 
Catherine screamed when she beheld him, and the children 
cried wildly. Old James met them at tho door, and said, 
“O William I” 

He had been found by the side of a hedge, fainting from 

loss of blood. A ballot had entered his arm below tho 
shoulder—the bone was splintered; and on a surgeon's 
lining sent for, lie declared that immediate amputation was 
nerrsHary. l\>or (Jntheriuo and her little ones wore taken 
into tho house of a neighbour while tho operation was to bo 
performed, and ovon hor hither had not norvo to look on it. 
Willi:i hi sat calmly, and behold the surgeon and his assist¬ 
ant innko their preparations, :md when the former took tho 
knife in Ids hand, the wounded man thought not of bodily 
pain, but the feelings of tho father and tho husband gushed 

forth. 

11 Oh I M ho exclaimed, “lmd it been my leg, it wad lino 
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been nae thing; but my arm—I will bo helpless for life! 
What am ! to do now for my puir Katie and my bits o’ 
bairns'? Guid gracious ! I canna beg!—and auld James, 
puir body, what will eome owre him ! Oh, sir,” added he, 
addressing the surgeon, “I could bear to hae my arm cut 
through in twenty different places, were it not that it 
deprives me o' the power o’ working for bread for my 
family! ” 

“Keep a stout heart, my good fellow,” said the surgeon, 
as he began his task; “ Lhey will be provided for in some 
way.” 

“Grant it may be sae!” answered William; “but I see 
nacthing for as but to beg!” 

I must here, however, take back my reader to 1815, and 

from the neighbourhood of Stirling direct their attention to 

Brussels and Waterloo. George Washington Nicholson, 

after the battle of Toulouse, had been appointed to the rank 

of serjeant. For several months he was an inmate in the 

house of a thriving merchant in Brussels; he had assisted 

him in his business; he, in fact, acted as his chief clerk and 

his confidant; he became as one of the family, and nothin; 

was done by the Belgian trader without consulting Serjeant 
Nicholson. 

But the fearful night of the ]5th of - une arrived, when 
the sounds of the pibroch rang through the streets of Brus¬ 
sels, startling soldier and citizen, and the raven and the owl 
\*ere in\ited to a feast. The name of Napoleon was pro¬ 
nounced by tongues of every nation. “He comes!—he 
comes! was the cry. George Nicholson was one of the 
first to array himself for battle, and rush forth to join his 
regiment. He bade a hurried farewell to his host; but there 
was one in the house whose hand trembled when he touched 
it, and on whose lips he passionately breathed his abrupt 

adiern It was the gentle Louise, the sole daughter of his 

host. 
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The three following clays were dreadful days in Brussels; 
confusion, anxiety, dismay, prevailed in every street; tliev 
were pictured in every countenance. On one hand were 
crowded the wounded from the battle, on the other were 
citizens flying from the town to save their goods and them¬ 
selves, and, in their general eagerness to escape, blocking up 
their flight. Shops were shut, houses deserted, and churches 
turned into hospitals. But, in the midst of all—every hour, 
and more frequently—there went a messenger from the 
house of tlic morel ant with whom Serjeant Nicholson had 
lodged, to the Pol lede Namur , to inquire how fared it with 
the Highlanders, to examine the caravans with the wounded 
as they arrived, and to inquire at the hospitals, if one whom 
Louise named had been brought there. 

Never was a Sabbath spent in a more unchristian manner 
than that of tho 18th June, 1815, on the plains of Waterloo. 
At night tho news of tho success of tho British arrived in 
Bru <‘Is, and before sunrise on the following morning tho 
merchant in whose house George Nicholson had been lodged, 
drovothrpugh the Porte dt Namur> with his daughter Louise 

by his side. At every step of their journey appalling spcc- 
tacles presented themselves before them; and, as they pro- 
• ided, they became more and more horrible* They were 
compelled to quit their vehicle, for the roods wore blocked 
up, and proceeded Hi rough the forest de Soignes, into which 
many of the wounded had crawled to die, or ln<v.<\i|io being 
trampled on by tho pain maddened horses. On emerging 

from tho forest, the disgusting shambles of war, with its 
human carcases, Its blood, its wounded, and its dying, 
spread nil its horrors before them. Prom (ho late mins, the 
Hold was as a mom ts. Oonquorors and the conquered were 
covered with mud. Hem lay heaps of dead— there, soldier 
and citizen dug pits to bury them in crowds, and they were 
hurled into a common grave, 

94 UuUuellV], uuaolHtlM, uiul unknown." 
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Let the eyes turn where they would, there the ghastly sight 
of the wounded met them; nor could the ear be rendered 
deaf to the groans of the dying, and the cry from every 
quarter and in every tongue of “Water! water!”—for 
the wounded were perishing from thirst, and their throats 
were parched and their tongues dry. There, too, prowled 
the plunderer, robbing the dead—the new-made widow 
sought her husband, and the mother her son. To and fro 
: hundreds of war-horses, in foam and in agony, with¬ 

out curb or rider-others lay kicking and snorting on the 
ground, their broad chests heaving with the throes of de¬ 
parting life, and struggling as though they thought them¬ 
selves stronger than death. 

Louise aid her father were shown to the positions that 
a een occupied by the Highland regiments. They in- 

.Toid ^ mt ’ md wh0 wora «* S»rb 

; tat aey lea*, and 

of'niMtaTf a ™ d interesting girl, and the bloom 

now pahTITT”!! , 4 ® her cheeta i but ‘ley were 

nt S „T™ 'hfh 1,ert Md ttey 

scythe had been passed o^r it f th ° Ugh a 

Highlanders lay near it tlf V M “ y . dead and dyin S 

whose face was covered and disfigumd with bloo^t 
gasping for water, and his \ to blood—he was 

tb l —“■> Keeton with wSh^a“T ° f 

It is he!—It is he! ” cried Louise 7 2 d him ‘ 

It was mdeed George Nicholson. 

over him-she railed h^heldlt 6 C ° n ^ Ued ' She bent 

bps. He swallowed it ea^erlv IT 6 3 COrdial to bis 


or 
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of licr father, she washed and bound up his wounds, and the 
latter having procured a litter, he had him conveyed to his 
house at Brussels, and they accompanied him by the way. 
Louise watched over him; and in a few days his wounds 
were pronounced to bo no longer dangerous, though he reco- 
vered slowly, and he acknowledged the affection of his gentle 
deliverer with tho tears of gratitude and the glance of love. 

As soon as ho had acquired strength to use a i > n, ho 
wrote a letter to his father, but ho received no answer—a 
second time he wrote, and the result was the same. Ho 
now believed that, because he had been a humble instru¬ 
ment in contributing to tho fall of ft man, in whoso great¬ 
ness his father’s soul was wrapped up, lie had cast him off, 
and disowned him. 

Tho father of Louise obtained his discharge, and intrusted 


him with tho management of his business. Ho knew that 
his daughter’s heart was attached, with all a woman’s do- 
votedness, to the young Scotchman, and ho know that his 
affection for her was not less ardent. IIo lcuow also his 


worth; ho had profited by his integrity and activity in 1m i- 
ncss; and when tho noxt Miniver, ary of Waterloo came, ho 
bado thorn bo happy, and their hands wero united. 

There was mnv but ono cloud which threw a shade over 
the felicity of <foorgo Nicln m, and that was, Hint lie had 

never heard from his parents, and that his father would not 

acknowledge his lottors; yet ho suspected not tho cause. 
Alm ost six years had passed Oineo he became the husband 
of Louise, yet hie heart yearned after the place <>f his birth, 
and in tho dreams of the night his spirit revisited it. Ho 

longed onoe more to hoar his mother’s voioe, to grasp his 

father's hand, to rocoivo ft siHtcr’s welcome. Bill, more than 
these, he woe HOW rich, and he wished to remove them limn 

penury, to crown their declining years with ease ami with 
plenty; nor oauld ft son entertain a more honourable ambi¬ 
tion, or ono more meriting the blessing id I leaven* 
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Taking Louise wit him, hey sailed from .Antwerp, an* 1 ' 
in a few days arrived in London; from thence they pro¬ 
ceeded towards the Borders, and the place of his birth. 
They had reached Alnwick, where they intended to remain 
for a few hours, and they went out to visit the castle. They 
had entered the square in front of the proud palace of the 
Percys, and in the midst of the square they observed a 
one-handed flute-player, with a young wife and three ragged 
children by his side, and the poor woman was soliciting 
alms for her husband’s music. 

The heart of Louise was touched; she had drawn out her 

purse, and the wife of the flute-player, with her children in 

her hand, modestly, and without speaking, curtsied before 
her. 

George shook—he started—he raised his hands. 

“ <Catherine!—my sister!—my own sister!” he exclaimed, 
grasping the hand of the supplicant. 

Oh, George! my brother!” cried Catherine, and wej i 

The flute-player looked around. The instrument fell 
from his hand. 

“ What!—William !—and without an arm, too ! ” added 
George, extending his hand to the musician. 

Louise took the hand of her new-found sister, and smiled, 

and wept, and bent down, and kissed the cheeks of her 
children. 

. “ M y father—my mother, Catherine?” inquired George 
m a tone that told how he trembled to ask the question. 

She informed him of their mother’s death, of their fa¬ 
ther s infirmities, and that he was then an out-door pauper 


He relieved his sister’s wants, and, with Louise, hastened 
to his birth-place. He found his father almost bedridden— 
a boarder at half-a-crown a-week in a miserable hovel, the 
occupants of which were as poor as their parish lodger. 
Old James was sitting reading a newspaper, which he had 
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borrowed, when they entered; for his ruling passion re¬ 
mained strong in the midst of his age and infirmities, h he 
rays of the setting sun were falling on his grey hairs. Tears 
had gathered in the eyes of his son, and he inquired— 

“Do yen know me?” 

James suddenly raised his eyes—they flashed with eager 
joy—lie dropped his paper. 

“ Ken ye I ken } r e!—my son! my son!—my lost George!” 
and he sank on his son's bosom. 


When the first burst of joy had subsided— 

“ And wha is this sweet leddy?” inquired James, gazing 


fondly at Louise. 

“ Your daughter,” replied George, placing her hand in 
his. 


I need not further dwell upon the history of the Leveller. 
From that hour ho ceased to be a pauper—he accompanied 
his son to Lrussels, and spent the remainder of his days in 
pi ace, and amidst many of the smiOS which ho had long 
before read of with enthusiasm. 


Hut, some reader may ask, what became of poor Cathe¬ 
rine and her flute-player f A lincndrapor’s shop was taken, 
and stocked for them by her brother, and in it prosperity 
became a constant customer. Such is the history of James 


Kfieliolson the Leveller and Ids children. 
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TEE OLD CHRONICLER’S TALES. 

TIIE PEATII OF JAMES III. 

In these enlightened times, when man has become so wise 
that he thinks lie knows everything, it is a practice with 
writers of legends which border on the supernatural, to give 
a plausible solution of any difficulty which occurs, and to 
reconcile, if possible, all mysterious appearances with the 
ascertained and familiar ways of God’s providence. Wo 
are very far from discountenancing the study of physical 
causes, recommended by Lord Bacon, and folIow t > t rnow- 

iWtlnf. f° T? ZCa1 ’ aDd We might say ’ witl > - much 
impatience of what was at one time called the wisdom of 

ewoild; but we may very humbly remark, that, as all 
and tW r Cend the SticWer for tIlc okl Philosophy 

SSr rtTfEI 0f the new arc c <* ually "Me Of 

urehend « tbat tbese res Pective studies com- 

of sunpr Vera y a11 the wa > s °f Providence. The votary 
of superstition, who trembles at an omen, is not farther <lil 

an rom the path to eternal and immutable truth tlnn is 
the conceited biped who, with rule and compass du^L 

and inferential calculus, thinks he can mea ure m d S 
all the powers of nature TW «*fi„ ,• , 11,10 

who mate the vwtle the measure of nature's “”J 

? ” te P te or thinks ho mates, in his 

of those great truths on which is f„ lin ,i 0 j S 7 lanamai 

7 moie rebellion and murder than any period of the same 

273 
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extent in the history of Scotland. ' Ulicr reigns exhibited, 
perhaps, more att acks on the part oj I England—more battles 
and greater devastation; but the period we have mentioned 
stands unrivalled for intestine commotion, faction, rebellion, 
plotting, and counterplotting, and all the other effects that 
flow from a weakly-exercised authority on the part of a 
king over subjects, the greater part of whom, trained to 
arms and tournaments, and taught to hate and despise hu¬ 
mane attainments, could find no relief from the ennui of 
idleness but in the stir of strife, whether exercised against 
their external enemies, or their internal compeers, who stood 
in the way of their ambition. Many havo been the com¬ 


plaints which Scotland has made against the invasions of 
England, and the sordid views of the English monarchs 
which produced them; but little has been said against the 
renegade conduct of many of her sons, who, with matricidal 
views, endeavoured to put an end to her independence as a 
nation, hy leaguing with her enemies, and corrupting the 
loyalty of their brethren* It may be doubled whether the 
successive treasons and rebellious of Mar, Douglas, and 
Albany, and their consequent alliances with the King of 
Kngland, did not produce metro evil to Scotland than ever 
resulted from the unaided invasions of all the English 
monarchs together; yet such is the inconsistency of man, 
that, oven at this day, tho cadets and scions of those rono- 
gado families presumo Upon the honours of their birth, and 
got their presumption admitted and countenanced by those 
who would despise tho industrious bene lac tor of his country. 

There cannot bo a doubt that it was entirely owing to tho 
weakness of the. third James, that tho noble enemies o£ 
Order and justice, the high barons, wrought so much evil to 
their country. A Into historian, of some beauty of diction, 
and great command of historical erudition, but perhaps de¬ 
ficient iu what is called the philosophy ot history, has en¬ 
deavoured to support James against tho censures of Leslie 
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nntl Buchanan; but liis own narrative disproves his ar'ui- 
ments, and leaves the responsibility of a nation’s sorrow'nt 
the debit of the weakness, favouritism, and tergiversation 
of that unfoi tunate king. The rebellion at Lauder—where 
his favourites, Crighton the mason, Rogers the musician, 
and Ireland the man of letters, or rather of magic, were 
hanged over the buttress of the bridge-was entirely pro- 

( ! '- v 1 ''■' 'M "intment of the lords, who saw their 

places at court occupied by mechanics, while they, too much 
inclined for tumult at any rate, were left without civil dis¬ 
tinctions and employments to occupy their minds and incline 
lem to peace. But, although the weakness of James may 
have formed an excuse for the nobles to rise against him, 
what shall be said for the conduct of his son, James IV 
who headed the subsequent rebellion against his own father 
which ended so mournfully at the battle of Sauchie Burn ? 
It was unnecessary to add the cry of public reprobation to 
If ° a conscience; the prince conceived him- 

- 6 “ ur,Jcl ' er of “■ and never had 

wMA hi?th f, lppmess , on earth after »e mysterious death 
which his rebellious conduct had produced. 

we d^Tfr" th ? da7S ° f superstition > and we do not, 
we dare not, believe what has been handed down to us on 

liberty as ve ^ S ? lf ' imputed Pameide-but we are at 
were S 11T™™ chron ! clers of Edition, to narrate what 

^evidence, in punishing the unfilial conduct of a son who 
mto his hand arms, which, by another, though unL 0 l 

issr Sr** i that parent ’ s Hfe - Letthe sce P ticai 

sublime knowledge 

voud w f heU ’ eyes agaiust the dark obscure be- 

LLZ°r f r ° belieye tbat ne S ation of light is not 

exclusive of existences, and that, though light may be necos^ 
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Fary to enable ns to see -what is permitted us to see by tlio 
decree of Him who made us, tbere is also ordained analtci- 
nation of darkness, whose dominion being co-cxtensive with 
the light, carries a borrowed conviction of existences, which, 
extended by analogy to unknown things and regions, may 
make us abate our scepticism and humble our pride of know¬ 


ledge. 

When the nobles who had committed the daring acts of 
rebellion and murder at the Bridge of Lauder among 
whom were Lords Gray and Hailes, the Master of Hume, 
ami Shaw of Sauchic—found that the king was not inclined 
to extend to them letters of pardon, they set about devising 


a scheme whereby they might force that safety to them- 
selves and their property, which they had not been able to 
procure by entreaty and supplication. Their plan was subtle 
in its nature, and dexterously executed; but, like all schemes 
of a similar kind, failed of that success which the high hopes 
„f political sohemera point to, as the mean of their elevation 
to rank and power. They resolved upon taking advantage 
of 111 .- youth and versatility of the young prince, dames, 
Duke of RothBay, and endeavouring lo overcome his senti¬ 


ments of filial lovo and duty by the engrossing passion of 

political ambition, get him to join them in their designs 
again i the power and authority of his father. By Betting, 
in this way, the B'»n against the parent, they would give 


weight and power to their faction, and lake away the re¬ 
sponsibility and guilt of rebellious leaders, which could not 
attach to operations commanded by the heir-apparent of the 


throne. Unfortunately the diapos.il ion of the young prince 
W’iis predisposed to the reception ol Iho insidious whispei- 

Ing . nf ambition. All iho faculties of his mind were in a 
high degree precocious; and his sentiments kept pace with 

his intellectual powers, in suggesting wishes which his abi¬ 
lities might grid i ly, and which his prudence was not nhlo 

to suppress. These tendencies hud, it is supposed) boon 
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noticed by the rebellious schemers, who, with the example 
of a prior Duke of Roth say before them, could not well 
have calculated upon overcoming the instinctive feelings 
of a son, without some indications that these were weaker 
than they are even generally found to be in the sons of kings. 

This plan was begun to be put into execution, by gettin 
the prince prevailed upon to visit the Castle of Stirling, at 
that time under the governorship of Shaw of Sauchie. Ho 
had no sooner arrived, than a great display was made by the 
lor Is, who were assembled there for the purpose of the most 
obsequious homage and the most impassioned affection, with 
the view of stimulating those feelings of a desire of power, 
which already had vindicated too much force in bis youthful 
mind. A banquet was prepared in honour of the heir-ap¬ 
parent, at which there were assembled almost all those 
nobles who stood in fear of his father, from having had a 
participation in the murder of the favourites at Lauder. 
The most fulsome flattery was poured into his youthful ear; 
and the conduct of his father, in resigning himself to the 
studies of astrology and to the power of the professors of 
that occult science, treated with a levity which bordered on 
derision and laughter. This was the true chord to strike 
in the heart of the prince, who, filled with the highest en¬ 
thusiasm of chivalry, despised, as worthy of the supremest 
contempt of an honourable man-at-arms, and far more of a 
king, all such applications of the human intellect. He did 
not hesitate to declare, in the midst of the nobles, that he 
did not approve of the conduct of his father, who ought, as 
he thought, to have cultivated the knowledge of arms, and 
left witchcraft to old wives, and astrology to old men. 'Hi ese 
sentiments ueie lauded by iliecompany, audtheyoung man, 
buoyed up with the conceit of a knowledge superior to that 
of his father, seemed to be far advanced in the preparation 
he was undergoing for bolder sentiments and unfilial reso¬ 
lutions. Well may philosophers lament the evil nature of 
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man. i?ew criminal purposes can be suggested to trio 
human heart, without finding in its hidden recesses some 
chord which, with eld rich notes, gives a response often un¬ 
known to the will, but affording good proof that the attun¬ 
ing and predisposing power of an evil angel has been at work 
in that organ on which depends the salvation or perdition 
of mortals. 

When the designing nobles saw that the young prince 
was so far prepared or their purposes, they got him en¬ 
gaged, under cover of a recess of the great hall, in a con¬ 
versation with some of the leaders, and, in particular, with 
Gray and Hume, who took the active part in the demora¬ 
lisation of the youth. The plan adopted by Gray, in com 
ducting the conversation, was tlio result of experience, and 
the very triumph of cunning. Ho had noticed the self-com¬ 
placent smile of the Haltered prince, when the elder nobles 
conceded to him their opinion, and deferred a subtle point 
to tho analysing powers of bis boyish jiulgmenl; and betook 
advantage of the weakness of vanity, to forward his schemes 
of ambition. 


Your highness has doubtless boon informed, said tho 

arch diplomat ist to tho royal boy, 11 of the reason why your 

royal father hath refused to us, in this last parliament, tho 
satisfaction of an act of pardon for our conduct at Lauder, 


now live years old—notwithstanding that wo have been all 

that limn in his power, and have not been troubled w il h any 
trial for our crime or misdemeanour. 1 ' 

“I have Understood,” said tho prime, “that my falina' 
imprisonment and misfortunes originated from the nllair at 
Lauder. Es not that a good enough lvm.oii for refusing, tho 
pardon V” 


“When f till thee, young prince,” said Gray, “that at 
Lauder the king lost his architect, his musician, Ills OStrOlO 

goi*i and magician, all of whom I assisted in hanging over 
tho buttress of Lauder Bridge* will your highness remain 
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longer of opinion that our refusal of a pardon is owing to 
the imprisonment of the king?” 

“No, my lord,” replied the prince; “I believe I must re¬ 
nounce that opinion upon second thoughts; and I do it upon 
my recollection of what I have seen and heard of my father’s 
sorrow for the fate of his f avourites, and resentment against 
their executioners. He sigheth by night and by day for his 
brave and stately draughtsman, Earl Oochranc, his sweet- 
toned Rogers, and his erudite Ireland. I do, on my con¬ 
science, believe he sorrows more for these men than for his 
own imprisonment.” 


R s+ ]L your highness approve or condemn our con¬ 
duct, in hanging these favourites over Lauder Bridge ? ” said 

Hume. 

% 

Why, I think a ropo was too good for them, and a par¬ 
don not enough for the executioners,” replied the prince; 
“you should have had a bounty on each head of the varlets. 
If my exchequer were not so empty, I would award ye a 
recompense myself. But I have heard that some of ye 
pin} ed into the ham s of Gloucester, Albany, and Douglas, 
in that affair of Lauder. What say ye?” 

“Thou hast been deceived,” said Gray. “Archibald 
Bell-the-iJat was, doubtless, for the English king, but wo 
stood true to our country. It was the favourites alone we 
wanted to punish—and we did punish them; an act which, 
apparently, thy father is determined not to forgive What 
then are we to do ? Wilt thou, the heir-apparent, stand 
n.-mD and see those who freed thy father from the shackles 
o avouritxsm, and saved our country from the domination 
ot a court of mechanics, consigned to a cruel punishment, 

< r what is worse, to the terrors of Damocles?” 

“Never!” cried the fiery youth; “I applaud your con¬ 
duct, and could recommend to you some more work of the 
same kind; for my father has got another court of mo- 
e Himes. Scarcely a nobleman is allowed to approach him. 
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Tho Archbishop of St Andrew’s, Schcvcz, lias not forgotten 
his rudiments of astrology he learned from Spcrnicus at 
Louvainc—for the teaching of the king keeps up his own 
knowledge; and Cochrane, Rogers, Heiumil, lorphichen, 
Leonard, and Preston, whom you so beautifully suspended 
over the old bridge, have been replaced by others, no less 
elevated in their birth, and no less learned in the arts. My 
father is lost. Scotland is ruled by the stars. The birth of 
every year hath its horoscope. Chivalry dcclincth in tho 
land. The glory of the Bruce is forgotten. 'J here is much 
worlc before me, and I wish it were well begun, for I cannot 
doubt that by your services it will be well ended.” 

“Thou speaker t like the wisdom of tho oldest of us,” said 
Gray; “and I am urged, by some of the concluding words 
of thy speech, to put a question to your highness—yet I 

tremble at iny own boldness.” 

“Speak, good Gray,” said the prince; “my father will 
not pardon you and your associates, alter your work of 
good ■ erviee is finished—I will pardon theo before thou be¬ 
gin nest.” 

“ Is it tho opinion of your highlit ,” said the wily baron, 
“ that a king who is ruled by the stars (tho moon as & fixed 
one not excepted) is lit to govern this kingdom, widt h has 

heretofore obeyed tho statutes of parliament and the sword 

of tho knight?” 

Upon the honour of my order of knighthood,” cried t he 
prince, “thy tjueslion gocth home into the heart, ami mar- 
POW of the matter, and my answer shall not ho behind it: 


1 opine not." 

“And doth not the situation in which we stand,” said 
I fumo -“wo, tho greater number of tho nobles in the land, 
liable every Instant to forfeit our livos to an aspect, of t lm 

heavens, to be hanged lor hanging tlm favourites of the 
Icing five years ago—render it imperative on us to seek, in 

tlm spirited and knightly heir-appareufc, a substitute for him 
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who is dc> hired unfit to rule, without danger to tlic country 
and ruin to us ? ” 

“ Assuredly,” answered the flattered prince. “ If tho 
king is not deposed, you will he deposed, and I shall be 
scandalised by the sight of a star-gazing king, and a host 
of dangling nobles at the end of ropes not so fine as the 
silk cords of Cochrane the mason’s tent, which he requested 
l"i- ihe special convenience of his noble craig. What will 

ye 1 ” 

That thou sliouldst head our party,” said Cray, << and 
be our king in place of thy father, who is unfit to govern 
this kingdom, and unwilling to pardon his friends.” 

“ I object not,” replied the prince. “ The king, my father, 
can be cared for tenderly. Let him be sent to my palace of 
Rothsay, where he can gaze on tl .e heavens from sunset to 
sunrise, and send me daily an astrological express, to enable 
me to govern the kingdom by this heavenly wisdom.” 

_ hail, our king!” now cried the voices of a hundred 
knights and nobles, who, on a signal, had hurried from the 
table and surrounded the prince. “ All hail, James the 
Four lit, King of Scotland, and our lawful sovereign!” 

And the whole assemblage kneeled before the young 

prince, who received the homage with every feeling of gra¬ 
tified pride. 

While this extraordinary scene was in the course of bein^ 
enacted, in tlic midst of a brilliant assemblage, and the eulo¬ 
gistic flattery of the interested actors, James felt no com¬ 
punctions of broken filial duty and ruptured affection. 
Swelled with the pride of his new and suddenly-acquired 
onour, the thought of the price at which its confirmation 
must be bought—the deposition and degradation of an up¬ 
right and humane, though weak, king, and that king his 
father never interfered with the flow of his gratified and 
excited feelings. Everything was now grand, hilarious, and 
opeful; and a far vista of wise legislative and noble 
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kiughtl} achievements, claimed the rapt eye of his ii.ii; 1, 
wheu his attention could be taken off the brilliant sceno 
before him. His experience of the mind of man and the 
operations of late did not inform him that there is a myste¬ 
rious agreement between the one and the other, whereby 
their results are mutually and wonderfully magnified, and 
the individual who studies himself is brought to tremble at 
t he height of joy, as the precursor of a causo ready to plunge 
him into (he depths of melancholy anticipation and sorrow. 
W c are told that kings arc great examples in the hands of 
a teaching Providence; and hence our authority for ap¬ 
proaching, with greater confidence than wo could do in rela¬ 
tion to ordinary individuals, the causo of the chango that 
awaited the findings and aspirations of the young prince on 
tho night of his anticipated honour. 

About twelve o’clock ho was attended to Ids chamber, 
the royal apartment of tho castle, by Shaw of Sauehie,’ 
tho governor, and sovoral of tho nobles, who, nftor con- 
\orsing with him for some time, left 1dm, locking tho door 
alier them as they departed—a measure, they explained to 
him, as being necessary for his own safety, in tho midst of 
so much dissension and disimsi as prevailed at that time 


among Ihe nobility. The eirenm. l .mec did not alarm tho 

ro.\ai prisoner,though lm could not bid think it strange 

that, on tho first night ol his insinuation, his palaeo should 
lie converted into a jail, and tho king of hi.; e.iiml r.y should 
hi, the .1 .mI bud ol tho seneschal ol one of Ins. own castles. 

I'Vm of all sense of personal danger, ho contemplated the 

1 1 mpm ii.i y privation oi his liberty rather With a di posit ion 

| £ A 

u> Doing amused thou annoyed, and lay down to court that 
l est which joy, equally as sorrow, banishes from the pillow 

»»l ihoiI mIm. 11 in though I;; took now «i diivctioii iho vory 


reverie oi' what they Imd iollowt'd during tho tiny. Tho 
inmgo Oi Iuh dooeaied mother, (juouii Margn.nl, loiwd itsolf 
on liia niiml. IIor piouH, reserved, and nuvk niiinmus, with 
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her devotion to her consort and her affection to her eldest 
son, all sanctified and made more lovely and interesting by 
hd death, softened his heart, and filled his eyes with the 
tears of a son’s love; while his undutiful conduct that night 
m agreeing to the dethronement of his father, silently cen- 
ured, as it appeared to be, by her gentle spirit, called up a 
\ g of remorse > which wrung his heart with pain and 

S n 1 IT 7 Uo t t0 wos ■>"•* ta pro- 

vhat he had been so ready to perform at the request of 
factious and interested men; and, if the door of Ids apart- 

have i a lockecl » the strength of his feelings might 

feet oS. ° SCek f ° r Safety and hjrgiveness at the 
icet ot his injured parent. 

fevOTe/nr!-.^ adrmced ’ hut ‘he restlessness of Ins 
d»k 1 Prevented all rest. Tie apartment was 

thin^ aS was within call, and he was necessitated, 
WinT reP 1 enta ^ e ~ asa PPhcableto theTaTen^whtwat 

Smf stn totent r dep - d 

with a painful and haraStag vShtioT* hT 4 

warder call two o’clonV- n r *° acihation. He heard the 

his thoughts were aW to Hr "T “*** “ befora . «»d 

when h^heJaeton S/o The 

and was bound by a bluJ belt Lnd 1 ll eached to his f eet, 
taper, which, glimmering with a fitf.ifrTr m hand a 

imperfectly the strange and fearfnldookin! oliertwta hdd 

mswro^r^rS in 

i gase, and made a thrill of supersti Hons'tar^TvXto 
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body. The fgure continued the gaze as it approached the 
bed, which, having reached, it stood silent, holding up the 
lamp in the face of the trembling youth, and apparently 
taking care not to change the set of its features, or the 
diiecticn or manner of its look. Vhis attitude enabled 
James to scan narrowly the features of the individual: they 
appeared to be somewhat sinister, though he could not say 
where the precise expression lay, or what it truly was— 
sci iousness seemed to degenerate into sternness, and that 
again into malignity, which was again relieved by somo 
tiaces of kindness and patronising protection. A deep 
scar 011 tll ° right check, and what by doctors is called a 

staphylomatic eye, in consequence of its resemblance to a 

bad a great share in the production of the un- 
certain expression which was so difficult to read. Having 
11ms Stood for some time at the side of the bed, looking 
mfu the face of the prince, and holding the glimmering 
lamp so as to suit its imperfect vision, the figure lifted 

olemnly ite loft hand, and, in a low and somewhat guttural 
tone of voice, said— 

“ What is the duty of a son to a parent, of a subject to a 
king, of a creature to the Creator?* 1 


James was silent; the question was threefold, and im¬ 
plied censure, which, co-operating with his fear, prevented 
reply. 

“ vvim.t doth hr deserve,” proceeded the figure, u who dis- 
oheyet h ids parent, deposeth his king, and rebelleth against 

the laws of God?” 


1 lio Ion or of an apparition working on a predisposed 

mmd woe every moment receiving an augmentation of 

mIh ngth; and tlio young prince, in placo of replying, grasped 
llm bedclothes firmly around him, and eyed the Speaker 
with nervous looks. 

IImhi unswerest not,” eontimied the speaker—‘‘and 
why < i ride and sell approbation are gifted with the lo- 
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quacity of the joy which, they pay, chatteroth only wh. 
the sun shineth; but wisdom is represented by the owl, 
whose reign is in the still hours of night. Yesterday t! 
couldst speak of being a king—ay, a king over thy father 
and thy father’s subjects—and a king in (he v« i ii v of trai¬ 
tors’ tongues thou art; yet where is thy authority, when eve a 
the tongue of royalty cleaveth slavishly to the parched 
mouth of the conscience-stricken, and pieventeth thee from 


seizing these dry hones” (holding forth his hands), “and 

consigning this head of grey hairs to the Headii Hill . | 
Stilling? The king or the prince who is enslaved by his 
conscience oweth the duties of villeinage to tin worst and 

hardest of masters. The chain is forging, the 1 go is in 
action, the hammer and the anvil hold in their embrace the 
connecting link of a king's bondage. The eagle flies ove r 
Schiehallion to-day, and to-morrow the spurning Dinions 
quiver in «k> grasp of ,he Tl „. ^tiug. 

heart of virtue hath not yet collapsed. There is time t.. 

rouse thyself, and throw off the tyrant whoso power tin a 

feelest even now. Return to thy allegiance. Love and oboy 

thy father; aid him against his foes. Refuse—and bo thrice 
miserably damned.” 

The figure turned, and retreated from the bed. The door 
was opened, shut and locked. Nothing was to be seen l 
nothmg heard. Roused from his fear, James sprungu“’ and 


Whether of mortal mould, or a mere borrower on occa¬ 
sion of our rude forms of earth, return, and say whence W 

Jam’j of2 m 1 ”° t; bUt '. if ‘ 1,0U ' lt sivo “ PK»f time 

ofZwrfAn i7 T 1 • fat, ‘ or * "to* th0 

honours, had him king, ftee my good „„ gol , iU ,, ™ 

more plain James of Rothsny.” nco 

1||— was ^turned to the call 0 f tho prince; he 
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listened for a time at the door of the apartment, and, heating 
no sound, returned to bed, where, after tossing about for 
several hours, ie fell into a sound sleep. Towards morning 
lie dreamed that the figure again visited him, and communed 
with him on the crime o* filial disobedience—the fancied 
apparition and the supposed conversation being in the 
dream so clearly developed, that, when he awoke, he felt 
the greatest difficulty in endeavouring to segregate the ra*i 
from the imaginary appearances. Ho had even doubts 
whether be had actually seen the figure, or whether the first 
scene was not that of a dream as well as the second; and 
ho knew of no mode other than that of having recourse to 
simple conviction, of satisfying himself on this interesting 
point. Ho was not contented with the proof afforded by 

bis consciousness, 11 it', wry ne plus ultra of human proba¬ 
tion, and resolved on making an application to the warder, 
with the view of getting some confirmation of tho evidence 
of his senses. 

llo bad scarcely made his resolution, when Governor 
Slmw unlocked t he door, and entered tho apartment. Full 
of tho thoughts ho bad been indulging and canvassing with 

so much anxiety since ho arose, tho prince told his visitor 
what bo thought ho had seen during I lie night, but candidly 
admitted that ho had bad also a vision in a dream approach¬ 
ing BO nearly to the reality of the waking sense, that ho 
could imt lake upon him to say that the first appearance 
was nmtouUli'dhj a real natural exhibition of a mortal 
existence. Tho governor listened With great attention, and 

anxiously inquired what was the subject of the oonVCTsnt ion 

that passed between him andtheold man. Tho prince nar* 

ruled to him, as nearly aa pm : able, tho Words usod by tliO 
figure, and admitted that lm himself had no power to reply, 
till after tho visiter was gmm and the door locked. Shaw 
Was evidently much moved by (ho recital, and, in a conlused 
and hurried manner, endeavoured to convince James that 
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lie had had a visit of nightmare— an affection with which 
he was probably, in consequence of his extreme youth, as 
yet unacquainted, but a mysterious operation o> nature, 
quite sufficient to produce in a young and fervent mind that 
semi-consciousness of reality which had apparently perplexed 
him so much. He recommended to him to banish the affair 
from his mind, and, above all, to say nothing of it to the 
warlike nobles in the castle, whose very objection to the 
rule of his father was founded on the latter’s faith in dreams, 

auguries, and astrological nostrums a true sign of a weak 
intellect. 

■ This latter part of the governor’s statement, which was 
delivered with much gravity, produced a great effect upon 
the mind of James, whose contempt of his father’s occult, 
astrological, and oncirocritical practices was the cause of 
his disobedience, as well as its apology. He trembled at 
the thought of incurring, on his own part, the censure which 
Ii d bi'cn heaped on his parent, and felt anxious to escape 
precipitately from the subject he had broached, as well as 
from his own thoughts, which, mixing up reality and ima¬ 
gination in inextricable confusion, produced nothing but 
doubt, irresolution, and anxiety. If he had been anxious, 
on the entry of Shaw, to tell him the wonders of the night, 
lie was now more anxious to undo what he had done, and 
remove from the mind of the governor any suspicion that 
he inherited from his father his hairbrained propensity to 
believe m dreams and divinations. Changing the style of 
his speech, as well as the expression of his countenance, he 
attempted to make light of his nocturnal adventure, and 
laughed off the clinging belief with an effort which was not 
unnoticed by his wily visiter. The power of early preju- 
cices in overcoming the convictions of truth, effected a par¬ 
tial triumph*; but there still clung to the mind of the youth 
a feeling of a struggling conviction, which his forced la igh 
and his expressed contempt of all supernatural beliefs had 
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little power to affect. He felt, however, the necessity of 
maintaining absolute silence on a subject so intimately con¬ 
nected with his dispute with his father, and Shaw under¬ 
took to say nothing of the occurrence, which lie affected to 
think had been properly treated by the noble mind of the 
young prince. 

The scheme of this unnatural rebellion being persevered 
in with great determination and asperity, a court was held 
next day in the Castle of Stirling, where all the ceremonies 
of a royal levee were gone through with studied state and 
affected etiquette. The Earl of Argyle was reinstated in 
the office of chancellor, which had been conferred by his 
father on Elphinston, Bishop of Aberdeen. A negotiation 
was opened with the English king, Henry VII., who, hav¬ 
ing had a dispute with the old king as'^o the restoration of 
Berwick, very readily entered into the views of the son, and 
agreed to grant passports to his ambassadors, the Bishops 
of Glasgow and iTmkeld, the Earl of Argyle, Lords Lyle 
and Hailes, with the Master of Hume, who were, in fact, 
the heads of the rebellious part}". The boldness of these 
proceedings, quadrating with the weakness of the king's 
actions, spread disaffection among the people of Scotland 
far and wide; and it was soon rumoured thst the monarch, 
afraid of the disposition of his subjects towards the south, 
had proceeded to Aberdeen, and issued orders for the array 
of Stratheam and Angus, and all his friends in the north 
who still retained their allegiance. If the son soon found 
himself at the head of a large force in the south, the father 
was as successful in the north. Athole, Huntly, Crawford, 
and Lindsay of Byres, joined his standard; and to these 
were soon added Buchan, Errol, Glammis, Forbes, and Kil- 
maurs—so that the two ends of the kingdom were com¬ 
pletely arrayed against each other, and the antagonist forces 
were headed by a father and a son. 

The monarch having thus vacated the capital, and betaken 
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himself to the north, an opportunity was held out to tho 
son to lay siege to the Castle of Edinburgh; and orders were 
given to the troops to proceed in that direction. During all 
this time the mind of the prince had been kept up by the 
insidious counsels of the rebel lords, who represented the 
unfilial work in which lie was engaged as conducive to the 
benefit of the kingdom, which would receive the blessings ol 
his wise legislation. The youth was flattered by these state¬ 
ments; and the details of an army, by occupying his thoughts, 
banished from his recollection the night scene of the Castle 
^f Stirling, which, as time aided the efiorts of his scept cal 
wishes, gradually appeared to assume more and more tit 
character of a false and delusive dream. Meanwhile, Hume 
and 1 lailes, and others who had been sent as ambassadors 
to England, returned with intelligence that Henry was 
favourable to their cause—a circumstance which still far¬ 
ther flattered the vanity of the youth, and prevented him 
fiorn giving way to the feelings of instinctive duty and 
affection towards his father. Proceeding gradually forward, 

the rebel army came to Blackness, near Linlithgow, where 
they encamped. 

The army of the king, in the meantime, came up, and 
the unusual sight was exhibited of two parts of a nation, 
headed by a father and a son, contending for a throne 
arrayed against each other, with reciprocal feelings of enmity 
and views of mortal conflict. The benevolent heart of the 
father relented, and terms of accommodation, as prepared 

were sanctioned by his signature, hut- 
prevented from being properly submitted to the son by the 
rash conduct of Buchan, who thought he would be able to 
extinguish the rebellion by one blow. A skirmish was the 
consequence, in which the earl gained some advantage; but, 
though the triumph was magnified into a victory, the rebel 
forces were as strong as ever, while the sight of kindred 
i '-m on the swords of the warriors of either side of tho 
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field sickened the hearts of brave men, who, in other cir¬ 
cumstances, would have been fired by l ie toki n oi an ad¬ 
vantage over an enemy. The wish for an accommodation 
was increased on the side ot the king and liis troops, and 
the former terms of accommodation were submitted to the 
rebel prince, who was still under the leading-strings of the 
arch traitors by wliom he had been led into this unseemly 
and unnatural position. 

The terms of accommodation were extremely favourable 
to the insurgent forces, as, without exacting any condition 
but that of laying down their arms, the king agreed to 
admit them to favour and grant them pardons for present 
and bygone offences; yet great dissension existed amongst 
tho rebels on the subject of the acceptance of the olfer of 
peace, and tho prince, urged on by Gray, in whom he had 
the greatest confidence, headed tho party who were inclined 


to stand out. 

“ I for one,” said the youth, “ receive nothing by these 


terms but tho mighty boon of forgiveness, which will 
neither add to my honours nor contribute to my ambition. 
By being the friend of my royal father, I may bo gratified by 
getting a view of Venus through his astrolabe; but I would 
rather, upon tho honour of a knight, bo his lieutenant in 
tho government of this part of tho planet Earth called 
Scotland. It is clear that my father is as unfit to rule tho 

kingdom as was the lather of the former holder of my titlo 

of l >uko of Rothsay, Robert III, who made his son lieute¬ 
nant-general and why should I be debarred from what is 
iny natural and legitimate right? It will ho for the good 
of you all that I am appointed to that olfico, insomuch as 

the friendship of a ruler invested with all the power is hotter 


than the pardon of a king who 1ms none. 

These sentiments were opposed by many of tlio lords* 
and in particular by tho Earl ol Argyll'. 

“ IJy these terms of accommodation,” said lie, “wo got 
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nil we have been fighting for, or can expect from a victory 
gained through the blood of our countrymeu and kinsmen 
_ a free pardon for the execution of the favourites at the 
in .,e o auder, and a restoration to the favour and con¬ 
fidence of the king. We cannot force a lieutenantcy in 

thanL I f '!'. inCC l ] vho h afc pre8ent our king, otherwise 

for w at^T 1 , ” 1 - 3 US r ° yal father t0 Cl0se confinement- 
^ . SClf : d ? nying 0rdillauce coukl P^vent a sane and 

au«.^ GP ° ly LiS 8ubject3 ’ flom exercising his 

to toat of a lieutenant forced upon 

‘ nbt ^ Wlll > and acting against his wishes ? The 
crown, as surely as a coffin, will come to one prince hv the 

course °f nature, and better wait for a re^ilar inherit- 
for^.’’ 311 aUtlCipate a right h y rebellion, spoliation, and 

Other arguments were used by other nobles and 

r:zz:: tk t:; th n r tents “ Z 

“V sliouo Witi, ceruI^bZZsZtT"*’ ** 

e.'.T,t „fa s 2-‘ s , s r,u k ^ T m upon the 

of the smiles of the whole heaven y The eX . ube ff> 

convention of n„ SIy nobles^ ha Z, 2J L7% ^ 

there was nothing to disturb the ZnZvhutn- * »"* 
ordmatcly with the serene lioEt i which reigned co- 

iin] naively beautifuL When left tobf* SC , ene more 
prince felt the contrast between the a hlmSelf ’ the ^ung 
thus arrayed in her fairest smiles a ppearaace of nature, 

neaa and composure and the mv/' ° c eau ^ ed by calm- 
lyiug in wait for m ^ *“* * S °"> 

war, and of even shedding each other? Tf 8 Btllfe of 

g$!&, ttey * ere IeadiD 2 on to the fight of 
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riudred against kindred, llis heart softened; the feelings 
of nature returned for a time, and vindicated the authority 
they should never have lost. His versatility was exclusive 
of a permanent establishment in his bosom of affection and 
duty, but it was, as it generally is, a pledge of the strength 
of the reigning emotion, for the time, which, in proportion 
to the shortness of its duration, was intense m its action, 
and engrossing in its extent. Having thrown himself on 
Ids couch, he resigned himself to the influence of these feel- 
in "s- the poetical enthusiasm which is generated by a con¬ 
flation of nature in her beautiful moods, and, in his 
instance, called forth by a survey (through the opening of 
Ids tent) of the shining heavens and the K ping eait i, 
came in aid of the instinctive emotions which occupied his 
bosom; and lie could not restrain the expression of what lie 


felt. . , . T 

“I have sat on the knee of him against whom L am 

arrayed in preparation for mortal fight, and I have seen the 

tear rise in his eye, as, looking first at me, and then at my 

departed mother (bless her pure spirit, which dwcllctli in 

that ether!), ho felt proud of the pledge of their loves, an 

hopeful of the virtues of a good king, to succeed him when 

he died. What would have been his emotions, if ho had 

been told by some of his occult divmotions that tlio boy he 

cherished and wept over would lift his hand against lus 

life and endeavour to pluck the crown from Ins living 

head! How dreadful, at this moment, appears to me 

my position and my conduct 1 Almost in my view, my 

parent lays his head on the pillow of a field-tent, uncertain 

whether his son and his son’s friends may permit him to 

awake again, to view the beauties of that moon, and all 

that sho discovers to tlio oye of man! Heavens! and I, 

conscious of my ingratitude, know its baneful effects on a 

parent’s mind, and yet do not rise instantly and throw m>- 
self at his feet 1 Cruel versatility of nature under which 
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I stand accursed ! Where shall I find the elements of con¬ 
sistency, the true parent of happiness ? Alas ! I obey only 
the impulses of constitution. Would that, at this auspicious 
moment, I had an opportunity of acquiring again the matter 
of these terms of peace ! The feelings of a son, roused by 
conscience, •would suggest an eloquence before which all 
1 he specious views and paradoxes of Gray and 1 fume would 

disaj >pear, like vapours before the light of that shining queen 
of the heavens.” 

I In lifted his eyes as he spoke, to look again at the bright 
moon, and saw before him, palpable to his waking intelli¬ 
gence, the identical figure which had appeared to i liin in 
the Castle of Stirling. The light brought out his form in 
full perfection, and a long shadow thrown upon the floor 
of the tent gave an additional evidence of his presence; 
the scar upon his cheek and the staphylomatic orb were 
apparent, and proved his identity; and his look and manner 

indicated a purpose similar to that he had announced on 
the occasion of his prior appearance. 

“He whom the gods wish to destroy,” said the figure, 
“is first by them deprived of reason; and thy disregard of 
my counsel showeth that thou art bent on thine own ruin. 
Thy father lieth there” (pointing his finger)—“I will lead 

thee to liis tent; and, see ! there lieth beside thee on that 
couch a sword. What need of more ? Why not in pity 
end his woes and life together ? That bright moon will 
glory in the sight of a son imbruing his hand in the blood 
r er light will be incarnadined by the running 
stream of life—but water will wash the hands of the parri¬ 
cide. Come, follow! Dost thou hesitate ? Wliv then 
this warlike array V ’ ’ 

“Fiend or angel,” cried the prince, “which art thou? 

_ e counsels of heaven couched in irony, or am I ad¬ 
vised by a messenger of hell ? Give thy thoughts another 
and a clearer form, and satisfy me that thou art well com- 
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missioned for the counsel of youth, and I will hail thee 

uen . f sage advisers, with hair as white as thine, and 

speech as strange, circuitous, and wild, I have enough—mv 

soul is torn by their contests for the mastership of my royal 

Mill Id give an earldom of ten thousand acres lor ten 

words winged with the wisdom of above. Spcalc '-what 
art thou?” 1 ' WJlat; 

<{ “f 1 tha V s s°° d comcs from the skies,” replied the man- 

am mortals, to attain it, are not required to trust alone 
ic vicarious powers which live in that blue light of the 
moon s silver glory. The triumph of God’s wisdom souudeth 

„ man ® hcai t Thou hast heard it, and heeded it 

•., IJlc soft aild solemn notes of goodness, suited to the 
gravity of knowledge that tendeth to salvation, have not 

i uv akcncd thee; and the harsh tones of stimulating irony 
have, as a last resource, been tried on the obdurate heart of 

filial disobedience. Whymore? Hast thou forgot our meet¬ 
ing in the Castle of Stirling? Kcnounco thy vain specula¬ 
tions on the origin of my mission and the nature of this 
lorn., which, thou secst, castoth a shadow on the ground 

and listen to the counsel which is independent of the tomrne 

of man or angel that pronouncoth it. Agreo to thy father’s 
terms; hasten to his bosom, fall on it, weep away [he dregJ 

. t iy disobedience, and rejoice in the composing and heal¬ 
ing virtues of the fatted calf.” 

Having said these words, the figure glided quickly out of 
tlie lent; and, though James immediately rose and fbllowed, 
ho could see no trace of the extraordinary being who thus 1 
hamti e<I him, and counselled him, apparently for his good. 

li<! called some oi his attendants, and asked of them if they 

hml seen any person leave his tent; but thoy nnswoml in 
the nrgativo; and, though he prrsonally searched among the 
tents, and even visited tlm camp of the sutlers, he could find 

no trace of the mysterious counsellor. Ho returned to his 
tent, and again throw himself on liis couch. This visioir 
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vasafc least no dream. All the powers of Shaw, and all 
the .sceptical raillery of those who laughed his father’s cre¬ 
dulous belief in dreams and divinations to scorn, could not 
lie was satisfied, drive from his mind the effects produced 
by the appearance and language of this extraordinary visiter. 
He began to think that the wisdom of his father, whose 
maxim was, that there is more in nature than man’s shal¬ 
low Philosophy can fathom, was truer and better lore than 
the self-sufficient and profane knowledge of his noble ad¬ 
visers.; and, though he had no evidence that the figure was 
an unincorporated essence, but rather suspected that it was 
made of flesh ami Mood like himself, there was an impres¬ 
siveness and solemnity in his thoughts and manner of deli¬ 
vering them, which justified the maxim he had himself 
delivered, that wisdom may come from heaven by other 
means than the mediation of celestial messengers. The 
lam of reflections which followed were grave and sage; the 
cekngs oi a son who had inj ured his father, and wished to 

nem bZ “ aScmdency ‘hey ehould 

evei have lost heir power, and a resolution to agree on 

the morn to the terms of accommodation offered, and thus 
obey the counsel of the mysterious visiter, was formed before 
slumber overtook his distracted mind. * 

“ the mornin S’ the council of nobles again met 
‘ t . he dlSGUSS1 °ns were resumed as to the expediency of 

ZZZl ™ of rr The »* to 

e geared to struggle to got free, and, at last'stoUut “p 

Lerin!-wlemul 1,- °, SWf0 ° f COntc,ldi “S tongues byd* 
liveiing solemnly his changed opinion. 

We have all heard,” he snirl ip 

dom in night counspl • - th 4 there ls wis ’ 

I do not sav ,-n J 1 (consihum m f^octe) forgive me— 

heavens 1 n J i ,^ ream !’ ° r ^ons, or considtations of the 

ba1au“ of tte h.d 7 ° f rational iu the 

J oment, when there is no disturbing cause 
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to shake the scales, and no prejudice to add a false weight 
to the deductions of a biassed reasoning. I stand in a posi¬ 
tion different from you ail. You are fighting against your 
king, I against my father. You are seeking what is offered 
to you by the terms in question; I am fighting for what 
death or superannuation alone can bestow'—a king’s crown 
or a vi< ogerent’s t iara; and I am offered what I scarcely 
deserve—an indulgent father’s forgiveness and affection. 
Why should I hesitate, when, by standing out, I may lose 

he crown and my lather's love, while, by acquiescing, I 
insure the one at present, and retain the other by a sure 
expectancy ? The words of Argyle have sat on my heart all 
night. If I live till my father die, a crown and a coffin are 
equally certain to me; and I shall put on the one and lio 
down in the other with feelings better befitting the heir of 
a kingdom on earth, and one in heaven, by acting as bc- 
cometh a good son, than those that can result from a con¬ 
sciousness of disobedience. Our commissioners, therefore, 
i avc my authority for agreeing to the terms of peace.” 

This speech, so different from the one of the previous day, 
was received with loud murmurs of dissatisfaction from the 
leading rebels, who calculated with certainty on the steadi¬ 
ness of a youth, who, having been untrue to liis father, might 
swirly have been suspected of a tendency to a dangerous 
vacillation ns regarded his new colleagues. The numbers 
on tlio side of the prince were, however, groat—perhaps 
amounting to a majority—SO that tlio discontented nobles 
were obliged to suppress their chagrin, and permit the com¬ 
missioners to go through the ceremony of accepting tlio terms 

of accommodation. Tlio treaty was therefore concluded in 
the course o the day. 

The monarch, acting upon tlio supposition that everything 
was amicably settled, withdrew his army, and rotired back 
upon Edinburgh, whoro, in tlio oxccss of his gmtitudo to 
tllOSO wlm hud brought about a result so beneficial to tlio 
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ki igdom. and so gratifying to the feelings of a father he he- 
otovved upon several of the nobles and knights substantial 
marks of his royal favour. The Earl of Crawford was 

rink of ? U ^r.°. Moatro “. ^ KUmauK was raised to the 
rank ot Earl G encaim, and the Lairds of Balnamoon, Lag, 

tlld lli’l””' T' recciTed « ra " ts ®f land. All was set- 
tled ; as t he weak, hut good, monarch thought, amicably and 

M hfL/r Z V ° m “ re tte antfci P“« 0 "a of mortals! 

"; 1,c “ a OPOdea of jubilee was celebrating 

restoration of ° D ° ra “ orgamsat * on °f the court and the 

mind and sentiments of the prince. The vemLleTomb 
having survived the solemn impression made on his mind 

-*• sss zs&t?- 

^ th0 “™ y> whi <* 

The monarch had scarcely rested himself 5 

Edinburgh, when he was informed that the same fierce fic 
tion had resumed their ambitious schemes and „„ . 

a^rS b“ "* ‘ heil ^ *»'“» *-*2 

re-assemble his armTw^^i i h ® Clty mged him to 

the r *? 

WSSrr-t,- 1 "> * * 

issued to all those who Wl^f^ summ °nses were 

the lords of the north, toasBemb^th —f ^ 6Specially 

king’s troops at Stirling, whither his^w ^ mCCt the 
repair in person. The comm^T * J68ty “tended to 

the popularity of the cause of thITfh ^ rea ? Uy ob eyed; 
“ very great, and had considerably i^crS'Uce the 
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breach of faitli which the latter and his rebel colleagues 
had displayed in not adhering to the late solemn treaty; 
and in a very short time the royal army exhibited an 
enlargement of its ranks, which justified expectations of a 
speedy settlement of this unnatural strife. Abandoning 
the Castle of Edinburgh, the monarch approached Stirling, 
where, I laving placed himsclt at tho head of his aimy, ho 
met and attacked with considerable spirit tho forces of his 
mu, which having dispersed, ho forced them across the 

Forth, and immediately after demanded admittance into his 
Castle of Stirling. This request was refused by Shaw, 
the Governor: and before preparations could bo made for 
forcing a surrender, or, indeed, before a decision was como 
to whether an attack should, ill the circumstances, ho rc- 

sortcl t", intelligence was brought that the antagonist forces 
hn'l r6" assembled, and n ere encamped iu strong array on the 

level ]plain above tho bridge of tho Torwood. 

Upon hearing this intelligence, tho monarch immediately 
advanced against tho insurgents; and having no longor any 
faith in tho breakers of solemn covenants, encountered 
thorn on a track of ground known at present by tho name 

„f i jji.i,lo Oanglar, situated upon the cast side of a small 
brook called Sauohxe Burn, about two milos fiom Stilling, 
ami one from tho liehl of r.amnoeUbum. The royal army 

■\va '' drawn up in three. divisions, under tho advioo of Lout 
Lindsay—the first composed ol tho northern elans, uudoi 
A thole, and limit Iv, forming an mlvaneo of 11 iglilnndmcn, 
armed with bOWS, daggers, h words, and large fa; tho rear 
<1 i vision, consisting of Wsstluud .and Stirling men, undei 
j\], tilcii h, l .i line, and (Indium; and the main bat tle, cony 

p,,ni of burghers and commons, being led by <he hmg 

him elf. <>n the rigid of tlm King, who was splendidly 
aruie.l, and rode a taU grey horse, presented to him by 

Imnl Lindsay, win that, venerable warrior and the Lari et 
(Jrnwford, comma ml i ug a. noble body ol i avnb \, ton. it i 
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of the chivalry of Fife and Angus; while on his left Lord 
Ruth ven, wit the men oi Strathearn and Stormont, formed 
a hody of nearly five thousand spearmen. On the other 
hand, the rebel lords formed themselves also into three 
battles: the first division, composed of the hardy spear- 

1 • ■ terse, being led by Lord Hat les 

and the Master of Hume; the second, formed of Galwegians 

and the hardy Borderers of Liddesdale and Anuandale, 

being led by Lord Gray; while the midd.:e, composed of the 

rebel lords, was led by the prince, whose mind, recurring 

again to the vision of Stirling and Blackness, was torn with 

remorse, and compelled him to seek some relief—alas! how 

small could the means afford !—by issuing an order that no 

011,1 dare, in the ensuing conflict, to lay violent hands 

on his father. 


A shower of arrows (as usual) began the battle, and did 
m 1 -'recution on either side; and it was not till the Bor¬ 
derers, with that steady and determined valour which prac¬ 
tice in war from their infancy enabled, them to turn to so 
good account, advanced, and attacked the royal army, that 
the serious work of the engagement could be said to have 
begun. But the beginning was more like an ending than 
the incipient skirmishing of men not yet warmed into the 
heat of strife. The onset was terrible, and the slaughter so 
great, that the Earls of Iuntly and Menteith retreated in 
confusion upon the main body, commanded by the kin" 
:ind threw it into an alarm from which it did not recover! 

er ma *ing a desperate stand, the royal forces began to 
waver; and the tumult having reached the spot where the 

„ “ S . WaS statl0ned > Ire was implored by his attendant lords 
not to run the risk of death, which would bring ruin on 
their cause but to leave the field while yet he had any 
c lance of doing so with safety. The monarch consented 
eluctantly, and, while his nobles continued the battle, put 
spurs to his horse, and fled at full speed through the village 
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of ! Bannockburn. On crossing the Bannock, at a hamlet 
called Milltown, lie came suddenly upon a woman drawing 
water, who, surprised and terrified by the sight of an armed 
horseman, Ihrcwdown her pitcher, and flew into lier liouse. 
The noise terrified the noble steed, which, flying off and 
swerving to a side, cast his rider. The king fell heavily, 
with his armour bearing him to the ground, and being much 
bruised by the concussion, swooned, and lay senseless on the 
earth. lie was instantly carried into a miller's cottage by 
people who know nothing of his rank, but, compassionating 
his distress, treated him with great humanity. 

Having put the unfortunate monarch to bed, tbo inmates 
of the Imii i • 1»rough I him such cordials as their poverty 
CO uhl command. In a short time he opened his eves, and 
earnestly requested the presence of a priest. 

“ Who are you?" inquired the good woman who attended 
him, “that wo may tell who it is that requires the assist¬ 
ance of the holy man." 

“AlasI I was your sovereign this morning,” replied 
he. 

On this tin*, poor woman ran out of the COttOgO, wringing 

her hands, and calling aloud for some one to come and con- 
less I lie K mg. 

“ I will con less him," answered an old man in a grey 
cloak, tied round the waist with a bluo sash. “ Where is 
his majesty?" 

The woman led him to the house, where the monarch 

was found Inin- <>n :i floek bed, with n coarse doth thrown 

OVcr him, in an obscure corner of the room. The old man 
Knelt down, and asked him tenderly what ailed him, and 
Whether he thought that, by the aid of medical remedies, 
lie might recover ? The Idng assured him there was no 
hope, and begged the supposed priest to receive his con¬ 
fession; whereupon the old man, bonding over him, under 
pretence of discharging his holy nlllee, drew a dagger, and 
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stabbed the unresisting victim to the heart; repeating de¬ 
liberately his thrusts, till he thought life was extinct. 

On hearing of |the dea: h of his father, James was incon¬ 
solable. i Le ordered all search to be made for the murderer. 

'’ t 1 :i:■ * 1 "t him could be found—the only evidence that 


could be procured against him was the description of his 
person b\ the old woman of the cottage, and the dagger 
v. i which the deed had been committed. The woman 
u as taken befoie James, that he might receive the evidence 
with his own ears. The room in which he led the evidence 
was purposely darkened. The dreadful state of mind into 
which the quasi parricide was cast, exhibiting alternately 
remorse, tenor, grief, and shame, would have consigned 
;o absolute seclusion, had he not thought that he 
would make some amends for his crime, by endeavouring 
to discover the murderer of his parent. He threatened 
the most exemplary vengeance; and, while he sat wrapped 
m gloom, in an apartment darkened almost to night, his 
emissaries were active on every hand, in endeavouring to 
find some clue to the murder. The old woman was placed 
betoie the king, and the dagger put into his hands. 

“ What is this % ” he exclaimed, as he looked at the in¬ 
strument, which still retained upon its blade the blood of 
his father’s heart. “ God’s mercy! It is my own dagger J 
—ay,,that very dagger I wore and lost upon that dreadful 

The words were uttered in a low tone, and rendered, by 
the king s dreadful excitement, unintelligible. Partly re¬ 
covering himself, he cast his eyes on the woman and the 

W ° C0U1 tlG ™ tliat sat beside > and seeing them occupied in 

he thrust thl for takin S down the precognition, 

he thrust the dagger among the folds of his robes, and sat 

and trembled, as if the finger of an avenging God was 

pointing him out to the world as the murdfrer of Us 

father. He was several times on the point of swooning as 
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lie thought lie observed Lord Gray, who was present, for- 

lowing with his eye his extraordinary motions, and search¬ 
ing with a keen look for the dagger. 

,,better have the dagger for the woman to speak 

to,” said Gray. “Your majesty hath examined it, I opine.” 

“ Proceed with the precognition, my lord,” said James, 

hesitatingly. “ I shall retain the dagger, and examine it in 

private. My grief chokes me. I cannot put the questions. 
Proceed, my lord.” 


The king trembled as he uttered these words, and Gray 
and the other courtier looked at each other, as if they held 
a 1 iil,;i:1 ' ' dloquy as to his strange conduct. They proceeded 
* 11 ^ ! r « i' i : i n; i i < i n n j i (C woman, in which they wen t over 
several incidents already communicated. 


<£ Are you sure the dagger was that carried by the old 
priest who stabbed the king?” said Gray. 

i m suie it is, answered the woman. u Xt fell frae him 
as lie hastened out o’ the cottage. Ct was the bluid on’fc 

‘ 11 * ^ f hi i i c o’ his cruel act; for I thought the king’s 
granes cam frae the jiains o’ his distress.” 

\ou got a good sight of the old man, then, I presume?” 
continued Gray. 


“ A far better sight than time closed shutters will allow 
me to hae o’ his majesty, wha sits there,” replied she. 

James shirk !, and looked earful ly at the witness. 

“ Describe the man,” said Gray. 

Ho was a tall man,” replied she, ii dressed in a lang grey 
cloak, which was bound round the middle by a blue belt. I 

observed a deep scar on. his right cheek; and his left ec was 
like a white grape.” 

This description, which was exactly that of James’s 
night-visitor, came upon him like the ghost of his murder* d 
father, lie fainted. Lord Gray ran to his assistance; and, 
as ho supported him, tho dagger Jell out from among the 
folds of tho robes. James remained insensible for soiuo 
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time. As ho recovered, his eye fell upon the bloodstained 

instrument, that was nowin the hands of Gray; and, stretch- 

ing out his right hand, he convulsively sei sed it, too!, if f r <„ n 

the baron, and again secreted it in the folds of his robes 
ills manner was wild and confused. 

“Take away that woman,” ho cried; “she lias no more to 
say; and if she had, I am not in a condition to 1 , r j t. She 
talks strange things about a man that hath a gash on his 

CJ, “ lil;c “ S'-'i'o- I cannot listen to tho a 

‘, T >7™* my brain, Sbo must bo a aorccr- 
css. I shall have her sent to tho stake.” 

“She is an honest dame, your majesty” said the other 

resideth!” ***^ “ excellcufc ion where she 

“Thou liest!” cried the king. “Take her away 1 taka 
her away! I must be alone. These windows are not d u 

Z toTSL H M th l Smith pcnanoc-holtf 

been burned crieth for fire to euro the pain of fire i a!, 
not lose my dagger at Sauchio. It was a lie f , 1 by a re¬ 
negade. I have it still, and will show it thee on the nmr- 

Tho 1 C V7 1C ^\ Tllis brain requircth repose” 

his mlS , hUrn t aWay the Witnm > and lcffc the king to 
dinaTv fits Tl ^ SCiZCd WUh ° nC 0f thosc oxlram- 

him at regular intervals. When the fif i u> , 1 

moned up courage to publish an account of th '° "T" 
killed the king, and ofi'ered a wStSfcA Wh ° 

tir^afle^ 

ax -- ass 

the king won in mC Jfeti . ^.. 

y. at reared a meeting with tho 
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mysterious being who had tracked him in his rebellious 
course. Every sound roused him, and made him tremble. 
But the time passed, and the hope died. No such person 
was ever seen or heard of; and fames was left, during the 


remainder of his life, to the terrors of a conscience that 


never slept. We do not pretend to reconcile the conduct 
of this mysterious personage, in first dissuading the prince 
from opposing his father, and then killing the latter with 
the former’s dagger; but James himself put a construction 
upon it which accorded with the state of his mind and feel¬ 


ings. He. wore around him, ever after, an iron chain, as 
penance for being the cause of the death of his father—con¬ 


ceiving that Providence followed that extraordinary course 
we have detailed for punishing him for his filial disobe¬ 


dience. Some say the tamo figure appeared to him before 
he went to Hodden. A reference to our forthcoming story, 
11 Tho Death of James IV.,” may clear up this point. The 

Ji * * ; i re dearly connected, and make one history. They 

are, however, both equally mysterious and obscure. In 

both, the figun*s boded for good, and yet evil came. They 
were fearful demonstrations of a secret power, thatworkelh 
“ in strange ways.” Inscrutable at the time, the mystery 
has never been deni ed up. Wo have done something- yofc 


how much remains in darkm 
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GLEANINGS 


OF THE 


COVENANT. 


V.—THE RESCUE AT ENTERKIN. 

The Pass of Enterkin is well known to us. How often have 
we passed through it in the joyous season of youth, when 
travelling to and from the College of Edinburgh! It is a 
deep and steep ravine among the Lowtlier Hills, which sepa¬ 
rate Dumfries horn Lanarkshire; through which a torrent 
pouis its thousand-and-one cascades— 


Annasc tne rocks around, 

Devailing and falling into a pit profound .” 

The road, which is a mere track, winds along the banks of 
the torrent, ever and anon covered and flanked by hu<m 
masses of rock, which have been shaken from the brow of 
he mountain, or been excavated, as it were, and brought 

thi ° ™ « reh v% b7 the J° ariDg flood> About tho middle of 

as , * Were f0r the ex P ress P ur Pose of relieving 
to nnh?, ^ ® W 6 f y tra yeHer, in a wilderness “unknown 

tion thAr VieW, vf nd at a dlstance from any human habita- 
stone, a most plentiful and refreshing founT or well £ 

S often f ha \ e r enjoyed the 

“ d 0 "! Here we reposed at nl,"S 

of refreshments, and indulging in all the uniri a & 

Vef . , y high spirits and bosoms void of care 

or at i? n t amidSt ^ madneSS) we coul d not help viewing 
or at least imagining that we viewed a blnnd.e™* ,, g ’ 

very rock from which the water burst in such purity and 

that stone was connected-for we were all Closebum lads 

275 
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and had heard the tale of the Pass of Enteriiu repeated by 
our nearest and dearest relatives. Fletcher of Saltoun says, 
‘‘ Let me make the uopular songs of a country, and any 
one who pleases may make the laws.” We would go a little 
farther, and say that, in youth, the character is decidedly 
formed by traditionary lore; and that thus mothers contri¬ 
bute, far more than they are aware of at the time, to the 
formation of the future character—to the happiness or mi¬ 
sery, through life, of their children. At least we know this, 
that wo would not give what we learned from our mother, 
for a 1 1 that we have ever attained either by private or pub¬ 
lic study. But to our story. 

It was during a drifty night in the month of February, 
168-, that a party of ten individuals were travelling up 
lliis awful pass. The party consisted of six dragoons, who 
had dismounted from and were leading their horses, and 
four country people, three males and one female, whom they 
were driving before them, bound as prisoners, on their way 
to Edinburgh. The drift was choking, and they had ever 
and again to turn round to prevent suffocation. There were 
other and immiuent dangers. At every turn, the road, from 
the eddies of the drift, becamo invisible; and they were in 
danger of losing footing, and of being precipitated many 
fathoms down into the bottom of the roaring linn beneath. 
The soldiers wero loud in their curses against then* command¬ 
ing officer, Captain Douglas, who had sent them, under 
command of a sorjeant, on this business, at such an unsea¬ 
sonable hour, in such a tempest, and along such a difficult 
road; whilst the poor nonconformists—for such they were— 
employed their breath, in the intervals of tho blast, in sing¬ 
ing a part of tho 121st 1'salm:— 

*' I to tlio hills will lift mine eyes. 

From wliouco doth oomo initio aid; 

My safoty coinoth from tho Lord, 

Who hotiven nnd earth hath made.” 
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This employment was matter of scoffing ami merriment 
to the soldiers, who said they would prefer a good fire and 
a warm supper, witli a kind landlady, to all the lulls in 
Scotland. They continued, however, captivo and guard, to 
advance, till they arrived at a spot somewhat sheltered by a 
roclc beneath which the snow had melted, and presented a 
black appearance amidst the surrounding whiteness. It 
was manifest that this was a well of spring-water; amltlio 
serjean called a halt, that the soldiers might partake of 
some refreshment from a flask of brandy which ho had 
wisely provided. The poor prisoners were not so wcl 1 
plied and were admonished by the licentious and cruel- 
heai ted soldiers to refresh themselves with a stave. Amidst 
the prisoners there was a young woman of great beauty, the 
aughter of the Laird of Stennis, or Stonehousc; whom 
because she had refused to betray her own father, and £& 
mtercommuned, as they termed it, with a young man in 
_ er neighbourhood, to whom she was promised in marriage 

, ° T . ^her uncle, Thomas Harkness, Peter MTCcchnie 

SSS £ f ter ‘\ 6 Mldiwa -£25 

put Ins arms around the maiden's waist, and, uLn w U a™ 
improper to be mentioned, was in the act of compelling her 

all at once a musket was fired, and the soldier fell do™ 
gave one groan, and expired. This was clearlv • 

stant thev wem nnt !f u survivors, for in an iu- 
for several more 2^ 

eveVthe ttoT r ' riDB - SOl ‘ UCI ' S ” S seTereI r w ™ded. Bm- 
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at tliis point leads to a fordab±e part of tlio torrent. This 
was the famous rescue of Enterkin, mentioned in Woodrow, 
in consequence of which the whole lower district of Dum¬ 
fries-shire was laid under military law; and Grierson, and 
Douglas, and i alzell of Binns, went about like roaring 
lions, devouring and murdering at their pleasure. The 
rescue had been planned and conducted by William 
M‘Dougal, the young Laird of Glcnross, who, knowing the 
route tlio soldiers would take, and arranging the thing with 
Mary Maxwell, had resolved upon a rescue at this very 
spot. The impertinence, however, of the soldier had acce¬ 
lerated the catastrophe; for Robert M‘Turk, one of his own 
servants—whom, along with a young band of seven or 
eight from Monihivo, ho had associated with himself in the 
plot—observing the indignity to which Miss Maxwell was 
exposed, could not wait orders, but killed the brute on 
the spot. Poor Robert suffered lbr his rashness; for a 
volley was immediately fired in the direction of the shot, 
which proved immediately fatal to him, and wounded, 
though slightly, one or two of his associates. William 

M'Dougal, immediately observing the affray, followed 
Mary, who, according to a preconcerted scheme, had lied 
info (he linn ; and, detaching themselves from the Other 
two, for purposes of safety 9 they, with great difficulty, 

gained tho summit of the Lowther Hills, from which the 
snow had drifted into tho hollows; and, after various 
efforts to serum shelter, were compelled to sit down amidst 
the Cold drift, and under the smug of a peat. brow. Poor 
Mary was entirely overcome; but her lover was strong 
and resolute; mid, having provided himself with sufficient 
refreshments, these two attached lovers felt themselves 
comparatively comfbrl-able, even amidst the snow and the 

tomposti Burns tulles of u a canny hour at eon,** 
Goldsmith of “the hawtlmni shade, for whispering lovers 
Hindu; ” but here was tho bare fell; the cold snow nceunm 
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latiug in drifted wreaths around their persons; and yet 
Will never kissed liis Mary with greater good-will; nor did 
Mary at any other time—not even in the snug “chaumer 
ayont the close ’’—cling so closely to the breast or to the 
lips of her faithful lover and the saviour of her life. But 
what was to be done % The tempest continued unabated. 
Ife was twelve o’clock, and the moon was up, though only 
visible at intervals. There was no house known to them 
nearer than the shieling at Lowtherslacks, about two miles 
distant. The hollows were heaped up with drift, and it 
was scarcely possible to clear or to avoid them, in directing 
their course towards Lowtherslacks. What was to be done ? 
They might have kindled a fire with Will’s musket; but 
where were the combustibles ? In spite of French brandy, 
a chilliness was gradually coming over them; and they 
were upon the point of falling into that fatal state in such 
a situation—namely, into a sound sleep—when their atten¬ 
tion was aroused by the barking, or rather howling, of a 
(og m their immediate neighbourhood. At first Will 
sprung to his gun; but, upon reflection, he began to divine 
ie cause; and, whilst raising his voice to invite the ap¬ 
proach of the dog, the animal was literally betwixt his 
shoulders. It was manifestly in a great state of alarm, and 

°° an<1 pullecl at his clofches > as if inviting him to follow 
it. This was immediately done; and the couple were led 

on across the moss, into a ravine or hollow, on the further 

ide of which, where the snow lay deep, the dog began to 

scrape and work most vigorously. In a little the end or 

corner of a shepherd’s plaid made its appearance, and ulti- 

, J ® full-length figure of a man, who was still warm 

d i b (' eatlied as m a deep and refreshing sleep. With 
much difficulty the reclining body was aroused into percep- 

rnn, an ie was made aware of his danger, and help which 

the Sr r ? liaCUl . 0l f ly arrived ’ Tllere being still some of 
rc lal remaining, it was immediately applied to the 
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awakened sleepers lips; and, after a few minutes of mutual 
inquiry, it was resolved to attempt the road to Lowther- 
; ■ v whence t ie shepherd had come, in quest, and to 

secure lie safety, of his master’s docks. This, however, 
would have been almost impossible, had not the shepherd’s 
son, will) a \ ung and stout lad, been in the neighbourhood, 
i actually in quest of the perishing man. With much 
difficulty, however, and through some danger from scaurs 
and deep wreaths, the party at last reached the shieling, 
where a half-distracted wife and a daughter, woman-grown, 
were thrown into ecstasy by their safe arrival. 

Such accommodation and refreshment as the house could 
afford was freely and kindly given; and Mary Maxwell 
slept soundly, after all her troubles and escapes, in the 
arms of the shepherd’s daughter. 

Next morning brought light, a keen frost, a clear sky, 
and many serious thoughts regarding the safety of all con¬ 
cerned. The shepherd was not ignorant of the risk which 
lie ran; and the guests were equally aware of the danger to 
which this hospitable family was exposed, in consequence 
of an act of humanity, or rather of gratitude. It was re¬ 
solved at last, that, till the weather mitigated, Mary Max¬ 
well should remain in hiding, in the corner of a ewe bught, 
in the neighbourhood, having her food supplied from the 
house, and coming out occasionally, during the darkness of 
night in particular, to join the family party. This small 
erection had been made to shelter one or two ewes, which 
had felt the severities of a late spring, during lambing time. 
It was lined with rushes, built of turf, and scarcely visible 
even when you were closo upon it, in consequence of a high 
wall, into a corner or angle of which it was fixed, like a lim¬ 
pet to a rock. William M‘Dougal bore away by a glen 
which opened into the Clyde; ami, having promised tore- 
turn for his beloved Mary when occasion should suit, lie was 
seen no more for the present. 
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Lead!. Is was the nearest inhabited abode to this lonely 
shieling; and any little necessaries which so humble a cot¬ 
tage required were obtained from this village. In co.se- 

jgintercou; se, it was early known at the sliielb ig 
of Lowtherslacks, that the strictest search had been m. de° 
and was still making, for the prisoners, and for the rescuers 
at the Pass of Enterkin; that several had been taken, and 
'cheJ oil to Edinburgh; but whether William Macdougal 
was of the number or not was not ascertained. In fact,°it 
was more than dangerous to make any direct inquiry re¬ 
specting any particular individual, as attention was thus 
drawn to his case; and informers were kept and paid all 
over the country (under the superintendence of the Aber¬ 
deen curates), to give information to the military, even of 
the most casual surmise. It was during a dark night, about 
a fortnight after Will M'Dougal’s disappearance, thai he re¬ 
appeared at Lowtherslacks, and spent the whole evening in 
company with his beloved Mary and her kind entertainers. 
He had learned, he said, whilst in hiding at Crawfordjohn, 
that the soldiers had been called off to quell an apprehended 
insurrection at Glencairn, and had taken this opportunity of 
hunting the T? Whld i WaS 80 P leasant ly associated in his 

** * ba< J beeu ^served, however, in crossing the 
S, which had now escaped from a part of tlieir covering 

head off U f had T, een lodgeti With Griersou a* Wanlock- 

absence of tl ' ° ^ WaS ’ that the rc P 0l t of the 

absence of the dragoons from the hill country was a mere 

evice to bring forth the poor nonconformist from his hid- 
encircled than ' >l '5 1 ) ersIaoks never more cheerfully 

tenetIS,! fl mem ° raMe pea* 

t u„T y fTT 7 ith a Sleam, on the hw 

-Svto re „r r h ’ ** ™ jm ’ Sed S,fe t0 

ary to return to her straw bed in the sheepfold, and 
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V> illiam to make the best of his way back to his retreat at 
Crawfortljohn. Next morning, an hour before daybreak, 
and under the dim light of a waning moon, saw this solitary 
cottage surrounded with armed men on horseback. The in¬ 
mates were immediately summoned from their beds, and a 
strict and unceremonious search for William MDougal 
commenced. The father, the son, the wife, the daughters, 
and the herd lad, were all turned out, hall' naked, to the 
croft before the door. Never, perhaps, was there a more 
fearful and melancholy gathering. That moon, 

“ Well known to Iijaid and matron old,” 

in her last quarter, hung on the southern horizon, ready to 
shroud herself from such unhallowed doings in tho moun¬ 
tain shadow. Above them was the famous burial-ground, 
whore, time out of mind, tho suicides of two counties had 
been enearthed. The earth was part ially blacked by a 
thaw, which still continued; hut vast, wreaths lay in the 
hollows, and looked out in cold and chilly bright ness from 
ll,r "‘ mountain recesses. Grierson insisted, in terms pecu- 

liar to himself, on tho old shepherd and his family giving 

information of the retreat of M'Dougal, who had boon 
traced hut last night to tho neighbourhood. Jt was men¬ 
tioned by one of the drag.is, that ho oven saw the herd- 

l.-ul foregather with a. figure, vliioh he took to bo William 
MDougftl, on tho lull top; but ho was too distant, and 

wiUioiii, Ins hi are, olso ho would liavo given chaso. 

iii< young man was interrogated, but refhsed to give any 
information on tho Bul^jeot. Grierson lost all patience, 

"'Und oath, and, presenting ids pistol, shot him 
^ ' 11 ^ spot, rho roport of firearms brought u|> two 
1 nros, soarooly disoerniblo in the dubious light, from tho 
loid dyke, lho ono was a female, the other a male. OGodI 
ihi \ w11<> thoBo of bfory and William, who, bring uuahlo 
withdraw himsolffVom his beloved, hud enseonceii himself, 

*'I• W1, h her, union; I. the rushes of tho little cot. 
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came rushing on in frenzy, exclaiming that they were t lere 
to suffer to be shot—to be tortured; but entreating that 
ilirii hiii'l and innocent entertainers might not suffer on 
their account;. “ So ho!” exclaimed Grierson, “ we have 
unkennelled the foxes at last; secure them, lambs, and let 
us march for the guid town of Biggar; we will reach it ere 
night; and then, ho! my jolly lovers, for Edinburgh— sweet 
Edinburgh! Can you sing, my sweet maiden, 



It’s a pretty song, my neat one; and all about Edinburgh, 
and Arthur’s Seat, and love, and sweet William. You will 
certainly give us a stanza or two by the way? It beats 

your covenanting psalm-singing bellow.” And then be san« 
out, in a whining covenanting tone— 

s me, that I in JVTeschecli am 
A sojourner so long; 



Oi that I in the tents do dwell 
To Grierson that belong.* 


/TOTT AVI /I —- _ 


God at the head of the Grassmarket. March 


! It is broad 



y * said the monster, waving his 
moderately at his own savage wit. 
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The body of Sandy Laidlaw was indeed carefully interred 
--not where pointed out by Lag, but in the churchyard 
of Leadliills, over which a small headstone still retains the 
letters, “ A. L., murdered 1687.” Poor Leczy Lawson, who 
was indeed the betrothed of Sandy, never saw a day to 
thrive after this dreadful morning. Sho went out of ono 
strong convulsion into another for many hours; and then 
sank into a lethargic unconsciousness, which terminated 
in mental and bodily imbecility, which ended, in less than 
twelve months, in death. Her body lies alongside of that 
of her lover; but there is no intimation of this fact on the 
stone; and all marks of the presence on earth of thoso two 
onco living and happy beings has passed away —etiam pe- 
ncre ruincc— their very dust has perished. 

Tho court at Edinburgh was orowded on tho trial of the 
Btato prisonors, particularly of thoso who had been concerned 
in the rescue at Entcrkin. There Lauderdalo sat, after an 
evening s debauch, with his long hair hanging uncombed 
about his shoulders and over his brow; with his waistcoat 
unbuttoned towards the bottom; his face round, swollen, 

red, and fiery, and his eyes swimming in every cruel and 

unhallowed imagining. Poor Hlary Maxwell, trembling, 

■\w.mK, and worn out With travelling on loot, was placed at 
tlm bar, and JVPKonzie, flio king’s advocate, proceeded 
against her. Jin indicia unit was in tho usual Btylo. Sho 
whb accused ol harbouring nonconformists; of intoroom- 

muning with outlaws; of oonspiringand aiding in the belli h 

i cacuo at J'.utorkin, whero murder had been committed; and 
in coni iauing, alter ull duo warning, to hold intercourse 

wdli Mm kings enemies. Put tlm proof of all this is 

Honieu lial. dofioiont; and even in these awful ( inn's, such 
WOS the respect for pill>1 ic opinion, I haI. ( lie court dm at not, 
in the absOnoe Ol some direct cvidcnco, pronomicc hciiIoiico 
ol death. Him, as well as William IUM)0UgaI, against whom 

Mien ua .mu hiss evidenoo, wore romitiod i<> Dunnottat 


tiie fatal mistake. 
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Castle of which march and unheard-of misery wc have al- 
ic&dy told, the tale and were i.o have been exported thence, 
in due time, to America; but mercy and King William in¬ 
tercepted the cruel sentence: and William M'Dougal and 
.ary Maxwell were permitted to return to their native glen 
in peace. The M'Dougals of Glenross are sprung from this 
root, and still continue a respected name in the valley. 


VI, 


XHE FATAL MISTAKE. 


Id Elspeth Wallace lived, at the time of which I am 
about to speak, in a sequestered spot in the Parish of Dal rv 

BB e Jr trict ° f . Carrick » Ayrshire. She was a widow wo¬ 
man, but not in indigent circumstances. Through the kirnl- 

ness of the family of Cassilis, she had a cow’s grass, a small 

croft, a pickle barley, which, in due time, and under the 

usual process, was converted into small drink, or tippenny 
as was called in those days. 1 

“ Wi’ tippeny,” Ba ys Burns, “ I fear nae evil.” 

bkc had, besides, a good large kailyard, from which she con- 
nved to support her cow during the winter season. In 
act, Elspeth s whole riches consisted in her cow and an 
on y aughter, who, however, was out at service in a neigh¬ 
bouring farm town. This cow and Elspeth were constant 

se°S n T aS , difficulfc t0 - V which was “ 

sentnd to the other s happiness. The first thing Elspeth 

tte fi D y n° i6r ** ™ 40 atteDd »nd 

, u l °° k D °ddy gave over her shoulder was towards 

D^ o ;L th rt *“*«• *rz£ 

veS Sk 7 ys 0f summer > “ight be Been con- 

wan enltd te T ? With “ beta & whilst Doddy 

Stol a rt y 7* , h 7°- Doddy ™ «"*> disconsolate) 
her companion. In fact, these two senttat beingsl“l be 
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come, as it were, essential to each others happiness, i'ho 
small circumstance of rationality had been overlooked, and 
the common instinct of kindly feeling had united them com¬ 
pletely. There was just one other inmate of this sequestered 
apartment—a large, sons} r , gaucy cat. This animal partook 
in all Elspeth’s meals and movements; ceased purring when 
Elspcth prayed, and went afield and returned at Elspetli's 
heels like a colly-dog. To be sure, there was a little jea¬ 
lousy on Doddy’s side, when pussy seemed to occupy too 
much attention, for she (videlicet Doddy) would come up 
and smell at pussy as she sat on Elspcth’s knee, and then, 
shaking her head and snorting, make olT quick-step to a dis¬ 
tance. Nevertheless, these three—wo dare not say this 
triumvirate, for fear of the etymologists—got on exceedingly 
well, and with fewer disputations and quarrellings than ge¬ 
nerally occur amongst the same number of rationnls. El- 
speth had been married for one single year and fifteen days, 

as she often mentioned. Her husband had been gardener 

at < -oilcan, and had been killed on the spot by the fall of 

a tree, which he was assisting in felling. Jenny, or, as she 
was familiarly called) Jessy, Wallace was born a few days 

after t his mournful accident, and had boon reared with much 
care and affection. Necessity, however, removed her, at the 
ago of fifteen, from her mother’s roof, but to no great dis¬ 
tance; and she would frequently come to visit her mother 

of a Saturday evening, and return next day to her post of 

duty. Swell was the slate of things at llluirqulmn, in the 
year of our Lord 1078 , when the Highland Host was let loose 

upon tho western district of Scotland, in particular. Bondsl 

bonds 1 bondsl wore then the ordor of tho day; tho pro¬ 
prietor must give bond for his tenantry, tho tenantry for 

their servant, the father ami mother for their children, and 


the brother, even, for his sister. Theso bonds were OSftifl* 
rations to prevent thOBO who wero, or woro presumed to be, 
under your authority, from attending conventicles, hill- 
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preachings, and prayer-meetings—in short, from commit¬ 
ting any act which could he construed into a resistance to 
the most despotic and cruel executions that ever vexed an 
oppressed people. This Highland Host, as it was familiarly 
called, consisted of an army of half-naked and wholly savage 
Highlanders of the name and clan o: Campbell, from the 
County of Argyle. Their only object was pillage, their only 
law the gratification of the lowest propensities, and their 
only restraint their officers’ pleasure. “ When the High¬ 
landers went back,” says Woodrow, “ one would have 
thought that they had been at the sacking of some besieged 
town, by their baggage and luggage. They were loaded 
with spoil; they carried away a great many horses, cows, 

' ■ - 11,1 >!il d <i'iantity of goods out of merchant si ;ps. 
You would have seen them with loads of bedclothes, car¬ 
pets, men and women’s wearing apparel, pots and pans, 
gridirons, shoes, and other furniture,” &c. Such was t) ■ 
nature and. character of the Highland Host, which, at the 
date to which we have referred, overspread, and oppressed 

and outraged from «i-reenock to Galloway, from Lanark to 
the town of Ayr. 


Elspeth Wallace and her daughter were sitting, of a Sa¬ 
turday’s night,i by the side of a comfortable peat-fire. It 
was a hard frost, moonlight, and in the month of February. 
Their supper consisted of boiled sowans, with a small ac- 

nock an Fk n +1 °? ° CCasi0nSj as that of beer and ban¬ 
nock. Elspeth had just got her pipe lighted, and was be- 

nrnosa^fm Pr ° Pr l ety ° f ^ daUghter acce Pting of 
a pioposal of marriage, when the door opened or rather 

gave way, and in burst “her nane sel,” in all the glory of 
in HiVhland nl^? 8 ' v Were two fi ^ ures <* the floor, 

nether garments Th ^ * VMy SCanty a PP^tment of 
netnei garments. 1 here was no commanding officer rn-esen t • 

and these two helpless women were left to the merev or 

rather the merciless pleasure, of these two Highland savages. 
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In vuin did Elspeth expostulate, and represent tlic cruelty 
of their conduct. They but partially understood what sho 
said, and replied in broken English. Their actions, how¬ 
ever, were sufficiently demonstrative: for the one laid hold 
of the poor girl, who screamed and expostulated in vain; 
and the other unloosed the cow from the stake, and tying 
the old helpless woman to the same stake from which they 
had unloosed the cow, they immediately began their inarch 
up. the Glen of Blairquhan. Poor Jessie Wallace soon learned 
that she was destii l for the closet of my Lord Airley, then 
commanding in the district, who had unfortunately seen her, 
marked her beauty, and destined her to ruin; and that the 
cow was the price at which the services of these two savages 
had been procured. It was difficult to say which of these 
I a others (for brethren they were, not only in iniquity, but 
by blood) lmd the moro difficult task—ho who dragged on¬ 
wards the camstairy and unwilling brute, or ho who half- 

dragged, half-carried* the resisting and struggling maiden. 
The Sa l line rape was playworlc to this. Donald swore, and 
Archibald cursed; but still the progress which thoy made 
was little, and the troubloand labour which they were sub¬ 
ject'd lit were immense. At last matters came to a dead 
stand: Doddy absolutely refused to march one inch farther; 

and Donald proposed that, since “mattors might no better 
be,” they should “slay to prute” at once. So, having se 
cured .h ir’s ankle i by means of her napkin, and placed 

her upon a mrk in the midst of the mountain stream, with 
nil suitable admonitions respecting the folly of oven medi¬ 
tating an escape, Archibald and Donald set to work to 
carry thoir deadly purpose into execution on Doddy. lint 
how was this to be effected f Doddy, very unaccountably; 
ns if, seemed to Inn* nightly visitors, would neither load not 

drive, nor in any way be art and part in her own destruction. 

[laving helil a council of death, and having resolved to 

curry over the hill as much as they could of Duddy’s flesh. 
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the}' immediately set to work iu compassing the means of 
destruction. But these were not so much at hand as might 
have been wished. They had neither nail nor hammer, 
else they would have given Doddy a Sisera exit; nor had 
they even an ordinary pocket-knife. They were totally 
destitute of aims, by order of their officer, as their duty 
M as not to kill, but to keep alive—not to conquer, but to 
spoil. . What was to be done? “Deil tak them wlia hae 
nae shifts, says the old proverb; but then it unfortunately 
adds, Deil tak them, again, that hae owre mony.” So, at 

tli ! ti ;i of Donald, a large water-worn stone was se¬ 
lected from the channel of the burn, and being tied up firmly 
into the corner or poke of the Highland plaid, it was judged 
an efficient instrument of death. Doddy, however, observed, 
and appeared, at least to Jessie, to understand what was 
going on, and had taken her measures accordingly. There 
they stood—Donald holding on by the horns, and Archy 
swinging and aiming, but hesitating, from the instability of 
the object to be struck, to inflict the fatal blow. Again and 
again the stone was swung, and the blow was meditated • 
but again and again did Doddy twist and twine herself 
almost out of Donald’s hands. At last, losing all patience, 

. rchy 1 SWUDg the 2 rea " st01 ie round his head, which, when 
in mul-air, took a different direction from that which was 

m en ed—or it might be that the error was owing to the 
sudden wresting of Doddy; but so it was, and of verity 
that the stone came ultimately full swing, not upon the 

folSv ° f + C0W ’ but Upon the temules of Donald, and 

felled him to the ground. 

says Burns, “ W *’ elowering een and Iifted hands ‘” 

“ Poor Hughoc like a statue stands.” 

It would be impossible, by any similitude or quotation, to 
IWl an accurate picture of Archy Campbell, when he saw 
Doddy, free as air, taking the bent and crooning defiance! 
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nnd liis own 'brother lying a corpse at his feet, and all by 
1 * : h;imis. It is needless to say hat, in all >osoros, 
there are sympathies and calls of affection. The trade 
upon which Donald and Archy were employed was a bad 
one; but they had great brotherly affection; and it was in¬ 
deed, as has been repeated to us, an affecting sight to be¬ 
hold Archy s grief on this occasion. He leaned over, he em¬ 
braced, he kissed his brother; he raised up the dead body 
to the wind, lie braided back the hair, he wiped the foam 
from tho lips, he burst at last into tears, and fell down, 
apparently lifeless, on his brother’s corpse. So deeply has 
God imprinted himself on our natures, nothing—not even 
Lauderdale cruelty—could entirely erase his image. 

Poor Jcssy escaped, in the meantime, to her mother, and 
was married in the course of a month. Tho present mem¬ 
ber of Parliament for the Ayr Burghs is her lineal descen¬ 
dant. 


VII.—BONNY MAKY (JIMSON. 


TIio summer of 1G8- was wot and ungonial; tho little 
;iin which Scotland at that time produced had never 
ripened, and men and women would shear all day, and 
carry homo tho greater part of tho thin and scanty upland 
en»p on their backs. The winter Was issued in by at ran go 
and marvellous reports—men fighting in the air—showers 

o| Highland bonnets and eclipses of no ordinary occur 
rence. In fact, the northern lights, which for centuries 
bad disappeared, had again returned, and were viewed by 

a. superstitious people with muoh dread and amasemeuti 

The end ol tlm world was anticipated and confidently pre¬ 
dicted, and flic soul of man sank wilhiu him under (lie 

pic uro of an awal.cned conscience. Besides, political 


events wore sufficiently distressing: the battle of Pothwell 
had been lb up; lit and lost by the friends of Presbytery 
and religious freedom; and Strong parties, under the com- 
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mar I of demons, denominated Grierson, Johnstone, Doug¬ 
las, and Clavers, scoured the west country, and Dumfries- 
slure in particular, making sad and fearful havoc amongst 
i > ; < tenanted flock It appeared to many, and to Wal¬ 
ter Gibson of Auchincairn in particular, that, what betwixt 
the pestilence induced by want and bad provisions, and the 

1 nought on the earth by the hand of man life 
was not only precarious, but a burden. Men rose, went 
about their wonted employment, and retired again to rest, 
without a smile, and often without exchanging a word! 
Young men and young women were seen constantly pc- 
rusing the Bi i]e, and taking farewell of each other, with the 
feeling that they were never to meet again. The cattle 
v< n' driven into the farmer’s stores from the outflelds, and 
there bled every three weeks. The blood thus obtained 
was mixed and boiled with green kail from the yard, and 
tins, with a mere sprinkling of meal, was all the subsistence 
which could be afforded to master and servant, to guest and 

SL™ f capac i 0 " 8 MW with supply, stood 
. m to ni S ht m tho farmer’s kitchen, with a laro- e 

horn spoon stuck into the centre of it; and every one who 

entered helped himself to a heaped spoonful, and retired, 

• , S T ay .° r a successor - If the summer had been un- 

b!rl L he T l? unusually severe. Snow and frost 

m ong before Christmas, with awful severity 
The sheep were starving and dying by scores on the lulls’ 

dav . he , faniler ’ ^ his servant band, were employed all 

wreaths ^Thf £* ^ wholly dead from the snow 

deserted their masters, and lived wild on the hills feeding 

dyiDg - 11 was “ awful time, an! 

Se , aS0D ’ ^Paralleled (unless perhaps by the 

P”, a f the asfc 9aaba ^ in the annals of Scotland. Five 
imdred human beings are said to have perished of hunger 

merely within the limited district of Dumfries-shire, besides 
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many hundreds whom the plague (for such it was deemed 
and called) cut off. 

It was on a cold frosty night, with intervals of drifting 
and falling snow, that a strange apparition made its way 
into the kitchen of Auchincairn, in the hill district of tho 
Parish of Closcburn, It was naked, emaciated, and ex¬ 
tremely feeble, and rolled itself into the langsettle with ex¬ 
treme difficulty. “ In tho name of God,” said Mrs Gibson, 
“ who and what art thou?” But tho apparition only 
stretched out its hand, and pointing to its mouth, signi¬ 
fied that it was dumb. Food, such as has been described, 
was immediately administered; and a glass of French 
brandy seemed to revive the skeleton greatly. Walter Gib¬ 
son, and his wife Janet Ilarkness, wore not tho persons 
to deny shelter on such a night and to such an object. 
Warm M i elects and a great peat-fire wore resorted to; and 
tho next morning saw tho stranger much recovered. But 
ho was manifestly deaf and dumb, and could only converso 
by signs;—his features, now that they could bo oloarly 
marked, woro regular, and a superior air marked his move¬ 
ments. He was apparently young; but ho refused to make 

known, by means of writing, his previous history. Tlioro 

ho was, and there ho seemed disposed to remain; and it 
was not possible to eject by force a being at once so depen¬ 
dent and no intcre .ting. Ah he gained strength, he would 
walk out with an old musket, which luing suspended from 
the roofing of tho kitchen, and return with valuable and 
neeeptablo provisions- lisres, miresnipes, woodcocks, par¬ 
tridges, and even crows, woro welcome visiters in tho kitchen 
of Auchincairn. Without tho aid of a dog, and with am- 
niimil inn which nobody knew how he procured, ho contrived 
to contribute largely to the alleviation of the winter’s suf¬ 
fering: i. Tho family, consisting of one daughter about 
eighI mii years of age, a turn about twenty two, and four or 
live unde and feumlo servants, were deeply impressed with 
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the notion that he possessed some unearthly powers, an< I 
was actually sent by Heaven for the purpose of preserving 
them alive during the asperities and deprivations of the 
famine and the storm. The winter gradually and slowly 
passed away, and it was succeeded by a spring, and a sum¬ 
mer, and a harvest of unusual beauty and productiveness. 
The sti anger was a wanderer in the fields, and in the linns, 
and in the dark places of the mountains; and it was ob¬ 
served that he had read all the little library of Auchincairn 
—consisting of Knox’s History, The Holy War,” “ The 
Pilgrims Progress,’ and a volume of sermons—again and 
again. He 1 *ad clearly been well educate* 1, and, as his frame 
resumed a healthy aspect, he looked every inch a gentleman. 
Mary Gibson was a kind-hearted, bonny lassie. There were 
no pretensions to ladyhood about her; but her sweet face 
beamed with benevolence, and her warm heart beat with 
goodness and affection. She had all along been most kind 
and attentive to the poor dumb gentleman (as she called 

Jmn -’ for lt e^y struck her that the stranger had been born 
such. But, all at once, the stranger disappeared; and, 
though search was made in all his haunts, not a trace of 
him could be found. It was feared that, in some of his re¬ 
veries, he had stumbled over the Whiteside Linn; but his 
body was not to be found. Newspapers, in these days 
here were none, at least in Dumfries-shire; and in a month 
or two the family of Auchincairn seemed to have made up 
heir mind to regard their mysterious visiter in the lmht of 
a benevolent messenger of God-in short, of an angel Into 
this opinion, however, Mary, it was observed, did not fully 

Hh] C 1 ' «• ? fi? SC !l d Httle ’ and sung much > an(i seemed but 
little affected by the stranger’s departure. 

It was in the month of November of this destructive 
season, that, one morning, long ere daylight, the close of 
Auchincairn was filled with dragoons. There were fearful 
oaths, and plunging of swords into bed-covers and wool- 
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sacks, in quest of some one after whom they were searching. 
At length Walter Gibson and his son were roused from 
their beds, and placed, half-naked, in the presence of Grier¬ 
son of Lag, to bo interrogated respecting a stranger whom 
they had sheltered for months past, and whom Grierson 
described as an enemy to the king and his government. Of 
this, both son and father declared, and truly, their igno¬ 
rance" but they were disbelieved, and immediately marched 
off, under a guard, to Lag Castle, to Dumfries, and ulti¬ 
mately to Edinburgh, there to await a mock trial, for har¬ 
bouring a traitor. In vain was all remonstrance on the 
part of the wifo and daughter. Resistance was impossible, 

and tears wero regarded as a subject of merriment. 

« Ay, pipe away there,” said the infamous Lag, and 
Bcrcam and howl your bellyfuls; but it will be long cio 
such music will reach the car or soften the licait of my 
Lord Lauderdale. There is a maiden in Edinburgh, my 
gentle wood-dove," familiarly grasping Mary Gibson’s chin, 
and squeezing it even to agony—“ there is a maiden in Edin¬ 
burgh more loving, by far, than thou canst be; and to this 
lady of the sharp tongue and heavy hand shall thy dainty 
brother soon he wedded. As to the old cock, a now pair 
of boots and a touch of tho thumhikins will probably 
awaken his recolleotions and clear his judgment. But 
lMimli, my lads!— we am wasting time.” And tho envoi- 
cade rndo off, having eaten and drunk all eatable* and 

drinkftblrrt in tho dwrlliiitf 

Mrs Glbsoo was n* poison *>r mild find mmi- 

nor:.; but there was a strength In her oharooter, which roso 
with tin' occasion. Slio immediately dried up hex tears, 
npol Kindly, and in words of comforting, to her daughter; 

and, taL i n" her plaid about her shoulders, retired to the 

barn, where she had long bool) in tho habit of offering lip 
her supplication and thanksgiving to the God of her lathers. 
“When sho camo forth) after some hours of private tom mu 
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liion with lierself, she seemed cheered and resolved, and ad¬ 
dressed herself to the arrangement of family matters as if 
nothing particular had happened. In a few days informa¬ 
tion was conveyed to her that her husband and son had been 
marched off to Edinburgh, there to await then. - trial, for the 
state offence of harbouring a rebel, but really to gratify the 
i esentment of the parish curate, who had taken mortal 
offence at then* nonconformity. Helen Gibson had already 
resolved in what manner she was to act; and, leaving her 
daughter to superintend domestic affairs, she set out, like 
her successor, Jeanie Deans, on foot and unprotected, to 
Edinburgh, theie to visit her husband and son in their con¬ 
finement, and intercede, should opportunity occur, with tiie 
superior and ruling powers, for their life and freedom. As 
she wandered up the wild path which conducts to Lead- 
hills, it began to snow, and it was with infinite difficulty 
that she reached the highest town in Scotland, then an in¬ 
significant village. Fever was the consequence of this ex¬ 
ertion; but, after a few days’ rest, she recovered, and, 
though stdl feeble, pursued her way. At Biggar, news 
reached her that four individuals had, a few days before, 
been executed at the Gallowlee; and she retired to rest with 
an alarmed and a dispirited mind. The snow having thawed, 
she pursued her way under the Pentlands next day, and 
had advanced as far as Brighouse, at the foot of these hills 
when, overcome by fatigue, she was compelled to seek for 
sm k ■ under the excavation of a rock, upon the banks of a 
mountain torrent, which works its way through rock and 
over precipice at this place. Being engaged in prayer, she 
did not observe, for some time, a figure which stood behind 
her; but what was her surprise, when, on looking around, 
she recognised at once the well-known countenance of the 
poor dumb lad! He was now no longer dumb, but imme¬ 
diately mformed her that he lived in the neighbourhood; 
nd entreated his former mistress to accompany him home 
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to bis habitation. Surprise and astonishment had their 
play in her bosom—but comfort and something like confi¬ 
dence succeeded; for Mrs Gibson could not help seeing the 
finger of her God in this matter. 

SI c was conveyed jby her guide, now a well-dressed and 
well-spoken gentleman, to his abode at Pentland Tower— a 
strongly-built edifice, well fitted for defence, and indicat¬ 
ing the antiquity of the family by which it had been pos¬ 
sessed. The place was to her a palace, and she looked 
with amazement on the looking-glasses and pictures which 
it contained; but, what was of more moment and interest 
than all other considerations, she learned that King James 
had fled, and King William had given “liberty to tho 
captive, and tho opening of the prison-doors to those who 
were bound.” Nay more, her mysterious landlord in¬ 
formed her, that, having himself just obtained his pardon, 
ho had only returned from skulking about, from place to 
place, to his paternal inheritance, a few days ago, and that, 
having heard of her family’s misfortunes, occasioned in 
some measure by himself, he had immediately repaired to 
Edinburgh, had scon her husband aud son, who wevo 
actually at that moment in another chamber of tho sanio 
house, on their return homo to Auchincainu His ren¬ 
counter with her had undoubtedly been providential, ns ho 
had not tho slightest idea that elm could possibly bo in his 
neighbourhood. 

Tho interview which followed, with all its ini cresting 
and fond reeognisaucfll, I shall leave to tho reader's imagi¬ 
nation only noticing tho kindiu i of tho young Laird of 
Pentland Tower, in consequence of which tho father and 
son worn compelled to delay their return to Audi incairn for 
n few days, in the course of which a elmiso one evening drove 
up to tho door, from which alighted, dressed ill her newest 
attire, and in all tho pride of beauty aud of a gentle nature, 
Mary Gibsorn 
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The sequel can he easily anticipated. To all but Mary 
the poor persecuted stranger had been dumb; but to her he 
had brmerly confided the secret of his birth, and his sub¬ 
sequent history; and in places “ whar warl saw na,” they 
had again and again sworn truth and fealty to each other. 
But, having learned that a search was going on in his neigh¬ 
bourhood, the young “Laird of Pentland Tower” had as¬ 
sumed a new disguise, and betaken himself to another 
locality, from which he was drawn by the blessed change of 
government already alluded to, as well as by his wish to 
dignify and adorn, with the name and the honour of wife, 
“ a bonn y> virtuous, kind-hearted lassie,” who long continued 
to share and add to his happiness, and to secure the inheri- 

tance pf Pentland Tower, with its domains, to the name of 
“ Lindsay.” 

^.iAmoiig the claimants who, a few years ago, contended for 
the honours of die lordship of Lindsay, I observed a linea l 
descendant of Bonny Mary Gibson* 

VIII. THE ESKDALEMUIR STORY. 

In the rural retreats of Eskdalemuir, the following narra¬ 
tive still exists in tradition:— 

A soldier belonging to Johnstone of WesterhalTs com¬ 
pany had a fall from his horse, in consequence of which he 
was disabled for a time from service. He was committed 
to the charge of a poor but honest family in Eskdalemuir 
gg^Y ejthyres, where he was carefully nursed and well 
attended to. This family consisted of a mother, a daughter 
and two sons, who were shepherds on the property of Yett^ 
byres. ^ Hie daughter’s name was Jean Wilson; and the 
soldier s heart was lost to Jean, ere he was aware. In truth 
Jean was a beauteous rosebud, a flower of the wilderness’ 
in her seventeenth year, and most kind and attentive to 
their guest. To own more truth, J ean was likewise in love 
with the brave and manly figure and bearing of her patient; 
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nut she never ' old him so, being greatly averse to liis pro¬ 
fession and his politics—for he was one of the persecutors 
of God’s people, and Jean’s father had been shot on Dum- 
iries Sands for his adherence to the Covenant. At last, 
however, and after many fruitless attempts on Jean’s part 
to convert the soldier, and convince him of the evil of his 
profession, lie was again summoned to his post—and the 
shieling of Vottbyres assumed its wonted peaceful aspect. 

In the midst of the Eskdale mountains a scene was 
exhibited of no ordinary interest. A poor captive stood 
bound and blinded; a party of five soldiers, under the 
command of a serjeant, was ordered out to shoot him. 
The poor man had asked for five minutes of indulgence, 
which was granted; during which time he had sung some 
verses of a psalm, and prayed. It was night and full 
moon. It was in the midst of a mountain glen, and by the 
side of a mountain stream; all was still, and peaceful, and 
lonely around—but the passions of men wore awake. There 
was a voice—it was the voice of Johnstone of Wcsterhall— 
which commanded (ho men to do their duty, and to blow 
out the brains of the poor kneeling captive. 

41 If I do, may I bo hanged!” exclaimed the serjeant, 
standing out before his men, and looking defiance on his 
captain. 

44 What I” exclaimed Johnstone, “Jo you dare to disobey 

my orders? Soldiers, seize Serjeant Watson, and bind 
him I” 

In tlm meantime, partly through the connivauco of the 
men, and partly from tlm confusion which ensued, the cap- 
t ivo had iirndn his escape. To him the localities of this glen 
were all familiar; and, by ensconcing himself beneath and 
beyond a sheet of foaming water which was projected from 
nil apron fall in the linn, John Wilson effected his escape 
for the time. 

Tim rerjeanl was immediately corned to head-quarters 
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at Lockerby, and trice >y a court-martial for disobedience 
of orders. The court consisted of Grierson of Lag, Win- 
ram of Wigton, Douglas of Drumlanrig, and Bruce of 
Bunjean. ihe fact of disobedience was not denied; but 
the soldier pled the obligations which he had been under 
to the Wilson family during his distress; and his conse¬ 
quent unwillingness to become the instrument of John 
Wilsons murder. Even Clavers was somewhat softened 
y the statement, and was half-inclined to sustain the 
reason, when Johnstone struck in, and urged strongly the 
necessity of preserving subordination at all times in the 
army-and particularly in these times, when instances of 
isobedience to orders were anything but uncommon. 
Douglas of Drumlanrig seemed likewise to be on the point 

° yi< w- inS t0 tte tefcter flings of humanity, when Grier¬ 
son, Winram, and Bruce decided, by a majority, that 

Serjeant Watson should be earned back to the ground 

w ^ere the act had been committed, and shot dead on the 

of Were tied up > and the mus kets 

ll^d and aT f. at ^ head > When a SCream ™ 

herself into th° Ve ^ T * 16 mosfc frantic manner, threw 
neiselt in ,o the arms of the victim. 

“ Y °u shaU not muriler him 1 ” she exclaimed; “or ifve 

do, ye shall murder us both What i n.vi i . ’ , ye 

„ , miat!—did he not save the 

■V We L^ZaTok *° iayd0 '“ 

wearinnt! u i !°’ no * • Leve l your murderous 

grave! Oh, you never knew what ^ , done > m ono 
now!” Whafc woman s feve was till 

He strained her to his bosom in reply 

Keep off! keep offt” exclaimed , 

behind “ Save fL tt ' ™ ed a mau s v °ice from 

innocent life > I am the m s sake > °b, save 
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mercy and in justice, youth and innocence, the humane 
heart and the warm young bosom! Is not she my sister, 
ye men of blood?—and have none of yc a sister? Is not 
he my saviour, yo messengers of evil?—and have none of 
ye gratitude for deeds of mercy done? Surely, surely” 
(addressing himself to Westcrhall), “ye will not, yc cannot, 
pronounce that fearful word which must prove fatal to 
three at once; for, as God is my hope, this day, and on this 
spot, will I die, if not to avert, at least to share, the fate of 
these two 1” 

It was remarked that a tear stood in the eye of Clavers, 
who turned his horse’s head about, and galloped off the 
field. The men looked to Westcrhall for orders; but ho 
had turned his head aside, to look after his superior officer. 
It was evidently a fearful moment of suspense* The 
muskets shook in the men’s hands; and, without saying 
one word, Johnstone turned his horse’s head around, and 

rode over the hill after his superior. 

The case was tried at Dumfries, and, hardened as bosoms 
were in these awful times, many an eye, unwont to weep, 
was iilled with tears, as the circumstances of this fear¬ 
ful cose unfolded themselves* Jeau Wilson nover looked 

so lovely as when, with a boldness altogether foreign to her 
general conduct, she confessed and exulted, in hor crime* 

TIio Serjeant admitted the justice ol Ids sentonce, but pled 
his inability* to avoid the guilt. John Wilsmi admitted 
his Want Of conformity, and urged his father’s murder as 
sufficient ground he* his rooted hatred ol the murderers* 
The jury were not divided. They pronounced a sentence 

of ac'pdt tni, and the court rang with shouts of applause* 
|' i i1111 thnI. day and hOUT Johnstone of Weslerludl resigned 
his cornu lie . 1 -imi, and, lie Inking himscll to private Ilf?»i® Saul 

to 1 ntVo exhibited marks of genuine ropenlaneo. 

'flu woods around (llnselmrn llo nro indeed most 

beautiful; and that winding glen which loads to Gilchrist- 
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land is romantic in no ordinary degree. That is the land 
of the Watsons, the lineal descendants of this poor Ser¬ 
jeant, who, immediately after the trial, married sweet 
Jeanie Wilson, and settled ultimately in the farm of Gil- 
< hristland, where they and theirs, many sons and daugh¬ 
ters, have lived in respectability and independence ever 
since. That three-storey house which overlooks the valley 
of the With, and is visible from Drumlanrig to the Sto; lends 
of Oloseburu, is tenanted by Alexander Watson, one of the 

wealthiest farmers and cattle-dealers in the south of Scot¬ 
land. 


IX.—THE DOUGLAS TRAGEDY. 

Upon the banks or shore of the Frith of Oreo, at that point 
v heie it would be difficult to say whether the sea or the 
livei pievailed, stood, in old times, a mud cottage, sur¬ 
rounded by a clump of trees. It was quite a nest of a 
thing, and beaualu I jy the blue smoke ascend, strongly 

relieved and brought out by the dark woodland. The sliii is 
m passing and repassing, sailed close to the door of this 
lonely dwelling, and would often, in fine weather, exchange 
salutations with its inmates. These inmates were Janet 
Smith and Nanny Nivison—the one old, and almost bed¬ 
rid; the other young, and beautiful, and kind-hearted. 
Nanny, who was an orphan, lived with her grandmother; 
and, whilst she discharged the duties of a nurse, she was 
extiemely efficient in earning their mutual subsistence. In 
these days, spinning-jennies were not; and many a fireside 
was enlivened by the whirr of the “ big ” or the birr of the 

wee wheel. The check-reel, with its cheerful click or 
challenge at every sixtieth revolution, was there; and the 
kitchen rafters were ornamented by suspended hanks of 
sale yarn. There sat, by a good, warm peat-fire, the aged 
and sleepy cat, winking contentment in both eyes and 
prognosticating rain, by carefully washing her face with 
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her fore-paw. There, too, in close alliance and perfect 
peacefulness, lay a blind cur-dog, who had known other 
days, and had followed to the field, if not some warlike 
lord, at least one o i the lords of the creation, in the shape 
of John Nivison, who had been shot on the south range of 
the Calloway Hills for liis adherence to the Covenant. His 
son Thomas, the brother of Nanny, had been long out¬ 
lawed, and was supposed, even by his sister—his only 
sister—to have effected 1 tis escape to America. It was a 
beautiful and peaceful evening in the months of harvest— 
all was cheerfulness around. The mirthful band was 
employed, at no great distance, in cutting down and col¬ 
lecting into sheaves and stooks the abundant crop; and the 
husbandman, with his coat deposited in the hedge at the 
end of the field, was as busily employed as any of his band. 
The voice of man and woman, lad and lass, master and 
servant, was mixed in one continuous flow of rustic wit 
and rural jest. The surface of the Frith was smooth as 
glass, and the Galloway Hills looked down from heaven, 
and up from beneath, with brows of serenity and friend¬ 
ship. One or two vessels were tiding it up in the midst of 
the stream, with a motion scarcely perceptible. They had 
all sails set, and looked as if suspended in a glassy net¬ 
work, half-way betwixt heaven and earth. The sun shone 
westward, near to bis setting, and the white and softly- 
rolled clouds only served to make the blue of a clear sky still 
more deep and lovely. The lassie wf the lint-white locks 
spread over an eye of bonny blue— 

“ The little halcyon's azure plume 
Was never half so blue 1 ”— 

might well assimilate to this sunny sky. Nature seemed 
to say to man, from above and from beneath—from hill 
and from dale—from land and from sea—from a thousand 
portals of beauty and blessedness—" Thou stranger on earth, 
enjoy tlio happiness which thy God prepares for thee. For 
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thee, he hath hung the heavens in a drapery of light and 
love—for thee, he hath clothed the earth in fragrance and 
plenty—for thee, he hath spread out the waters of the great 
sea, and made them carriers of thy wealth and thy will 
from land to land, and from the hroad sea to the city and 
the hamlet on the narrow frith.” Thus spake, or seemed to 
speak, God to man, in the beautiful manifestations of his 
love. But what said “man to man?” Alas! true it is, 
and of verity, that 

“ Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 

The whole of the south of Scotland was, at this peaceful 
hour, overrun with locusts and caterpillars—with all that 
can hurt and destroy—that can mar, mangle, and torture 
—withrage, persecution, andviolence—profanity,bloodshed, 
and death. Oh, what a contrast!—Look, only look, on this 
picture and on that: — Here all peace* there, Douglas, 
Grierson, Johnstone, Clavers: here, all mercy and love; 
there, the red dragoons, stained and besmeared with 1 >lood 
and with brains: here, the comforts, and fellowship, and 
affection of home and of kindred; there, the mountain 
solitude, the trembling refugee, the damp cave, and the 
bed of stone! Truly, God hath made man in innocence, 
but he hath found out many inventions, and, amongst 
others, the instruments of torture and of death—the bloody 
maiden—the accursed boots—and the tliumbikin and torch, 
to twist and burn with anguish the writhing soul. And all 
this, for what? To convert the nation into a land of hypo¬ 
crites—to stifle the dictates of conscience—to extinguish 
liberty, and establish despotism. But tempora mutantur: 
thank God! it is otherwise now with the people of Scot¬ 
land— and the sword of oppressive violence has been 
sheathed for ever. 

It was night, it was twelve o’clock, and all was silence, 
save that, at intervals, the grating crake of the landrail or 
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corncraik was heard, like some importunate creditor crav¬ 
ing payment, from breath to breath, of his d ue. An image 
stood in the passage of the clay-built dwelling—it was not 
visible, but there was silence and a voice—it was a well- 
known voice. “Oh, my <lod, it is my brother!” Thus 
exclaimed Nancy Nivison, whilst she threw herself, naked 
as she was, into the arms of her long-lost and sore-la¬ 
mented brother. The old woman was gradually aroused 
to a conception of what was going forward; but her spirit 
was troubled within her, and she groaned, whilst she arti¬ 
culated, “ Beware, I pray ye!—beware what ye're doing!— 
Douglas is as near as Wigton with his band o" murderers. 
They have shot the father, and they will not scruple to 
murder, by law or without law, the son. Oh sirs, I'm 
unco distressed to think o' the danger which this unex¬ 
pected visit must occasion!” Thomas Nivisou had, indeed, 
sailed for America; but ho had been shipwrecked on the 
Isle of Arran, not far from the coast of Ireland, and had 
lived for months with the fishermen, by assisting them in 
their labour. But hame is hame— 

t€ Oh, name, hamo, hame, fain wad I bo! 

Oh, hame, hame, hamo to my ain countrie!” 

So breathes, in perfect nature and simplicity, the old song; 
and so felt, amidst the bare rocks and stormy inlets of 
Arran, poor Thomas Nivison. And for the sake of this 
humble home, this poor outlaw, upon whose head a price 
had been set (as ho had wounded, almost to death, ono of 
his father’s murderers), had run, and was now running, in¬ 
calculable risks. Long ero daylight Thomas Nivison had 
betaken himself to a hiding-place in tho linns of Oree; but 
1 1 is visit had not escape *I observation. A smuggler of 
brandy and tea from tho Islo of Mau, being ongaged in 
vhat lie denominated the free-trade, chanced to mark his 

approach, and fled immediately with tho news to .Douglas 
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at Wigton. The troop; surrounded the house by break of 
day; but the bird was flown. 

What a scene was exhibited, in a few days, on this 
peaceful shore! Two women, the one old, and scarcely 
able to support her head, and the other young, beautiful, 
but stripped down to the waist, and tied to a stake within 
flood-mark on the Frith of Oreej a guard of dragoons sur¬ 
rounding the spot, and an officer of rank riding, ever and 
anon, to the saddlegirths into the swelling flood, and ques¬ 
tioning the poor sufferers very hard. But it was all i 11 
vamj Thomas Nivison was neither betrayed by sister imr 
by g mud mother. In fact, they knew not, though they 
might have their suspicions, of his retreat. Can it be be¬ 
lieved in the present times-and yet this is a fact attested 

1S -uf as we ^ as tradition that these two helpless 
and guiltless beings were permitted to perish, to be suffo¬ 
cated by inches and gulps amidst the tide? The poor old 
woman died first. Her stake was mercifully sunk farther 

h0W6Ver ’ SPeakiDg GnC0Ura ^ 

T? S ?™ b ° over > Nanny it will not last long-ifc 
U not be fll to bear-and there we shall be free" (look¬ 
ing up to heaven) “ there, there is nothing to hurt or to 

J S S- a Md m y , &ther a * here ’ N ““y; «-d my mother 

there and you and I will be there, and he, too, wi/soon 

n 7 oa ^ w US n M<>0a ** ° n tte Nanny, and 

not on us! We will not shed one drop of it for all tint 

man can give-for all that man can do- 

For anything that man can do 
I shall not be afraid/ ” 

These were the last words which she spoke at Wt TO i • n 
J? heard; for, in the beantiful of 

Ae bowed her head, and gave up the ghost.” She w£ 
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not drowned, but cliillcd to death. The case was dill event 
with youth, strength, and beauty. Again and again was 
the offer made to her, to spare her lii'e, on condition oi her 
betraying a brother. Nature pled hard for life and length 
of days; and one of the dragoons, more humane, or rather 
less brutal, than the rest, was hoard to exclaim— 

“ Oh, sir, she has said it—she has said it! ” 

“Said what'?” responded Douglas, in a sharp voice. 
« TTna she said where her renegade brother is to be found? 
Hearing this cpicstion thus fearfully put, she exclaimed, 

in an agony— 

“Oh no- no—no!— never— never ! Let mo go let me 

^ “ Tlio waters w ild 

Came o’er the child 1 ” 
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At a short distance from the ancient castle of Tyningham_ 

the seat, at the period of our story (the beginning of the 

seventeenth century), of Thomas, first Earl of Haddington, 

a man remarkable at once for his talents and successful 

ambitnm—there is a sequestered little spot, enclosed with 

steep banks, now cleared and cultivated, but then covered 

with natural wood, which, together with the abruptness of 

the rising ground, excluded all view of the smooth strip of 

green sward that lay between, until approached within a few 
yards’ distance. 


Here, in this lovely and retired spot, met, every evening 
or at least as of en as circumstances would permit, two fond 
anc appy lovers; and here had they vowed a thousand 
times to remain true to each other while life endured, under 
all changes of cmcumstance and time. One of these per 
sonages was a remarkably stout and tall young man, of about 
three-and-twenty, of a frank, bold, and sanguine expression 
of countenance; the other was a young lady in the nine- 
teenth year of her age possessing more than ordinary beauty, 

£ jX 0 tv r onage of no 

daughter of the Earl Haddiagtou, alre^y 

may be thought that such clandestine meetings be 

^srEuTtf ion - thb -■££££ 

mi US in enner. Hut there was a reason for it. 

277 
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The addresses of Sir John to the oaiTs daughter were not 
approved of by her father, who, desirous of connecting him¬ 
self with the older peers—Ids own title being but a recent 
one—intended that Lady Jane should marry the Earl of 
Oassilis: a stern Covenanter, and a man, besides, of haughty 
and imperious temper, who had already made some over¬ 
tures for the hand of the Lady Jane. 

The interviews between the lovers, therefore, were—no 
uncommon thing—stolen ones; as the earl, aware of their 
attachment, had peremptorily forbidden Sir John his house, 
and had as peremptorily forbidden his daughter ever to see 
or hold any correspondence with him. But love was stronger 
than the sense of duty; and the fair lady continued to evade 
her father’s injunctions, to elude his vigilance, and to meet 
with her lover in the little dell between the woods as often 
as occasion permitted or opportunity offered. 

This intercourse, however, was carried on, on the part of 
the young knight, at the imminent risk of his life; since, 
had his stern rival, the Earl of Oassilis (who already con¬ 
sidered himself as the affianced husband of the Lady Jane, 
although ho had never deigned to consult the lady herself 
on the subject), been aware of his perseverance in his suit, 
his death would have been inevitable. The proud earl 
would not have brooked the insult; and it is not tmlikely, 
had ho known what was going forward, that others 
besides Sir John would have felt his vengeance. The 
lovers, therefore, were perfectly aware of the dangerous 
game they wore playing; but this Circumstance, instead of 
damping the ardour of their passion, had the effect only of 
increasing it, and of endearing thorn still more and more to 

each other. 

It will readily ho conceived, from what has been related, 
that the two rivals for the hand of the Lady Jane Hamil¬ 
ton entertained the most deadly dislike of each other fbr 
Mu* Karl of Oassilis was not ignorant of Sir John’s preton- 
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sions; and this feeling never failed to evince itself when by 
any chance they happened to meet—a circumstance which 
more than once occurred. 

On one of these occasions, they had even gone so far as to 
draw upon each other, and were prevented from closing in 
deadly si rife only by the determined interference of some 
mutual friends who chanced to be present. 

Beware, Sir John,* said the stern earl, on the occasion 
we allude to, at the same time returning his sword with vio¬ 
lence into its scabbard— u beware, Sir John, of crossing my 
path you know the quarter I mean—otherwise you may 

me it. Remember, young man,” he added, “ I have cau 
tioned you.” 

“And remember, I have defied you,” replied tho un 
daunted youth whom he addressed, “earl though yobe!’ 
And he turned haughtily on his heel, and left the apartment 
which was the scene of this occurrence. To this defiance 
tlic rail made no reply; but those who were near him saw 
an expression of deadly wrath on his dark stern counte¬ 
nance, that made them at once congratulate themselves on 
not being the objects of it, and fear the worst for him who 

was, should be ever be unfortunate enough to fall into his 
power. 

“ And when, Sir John, will you return?” was a question 
put in a gentle and faint voice—faint with emotion—by the 
Lady Jane Hamilton to her lover, as they walked arm in arm 
i" bit uestered 1 ell ofwhich wehave already spoken 
one beautiful summer evening shortly after the occurrence 
of the circumstance just related. “ When do you think you 
. return ? she said, sadly, on being informed by her 
lover that the following day was fixed upon for his depar- 
ure for the Continent, whither he had, for some time pre¬ 
viously, intended going—an intention of which the Lady 

Jane had been perfectly aware-to improve himself by a 
few months’ travel. ~ 
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“ This is June,” said the young knight, in a voice scarcely 
less tremulous than that of his fair com] anion. And lie 
paused a moment, and then added, “ I will he home, my 
love, God willing, about the latter end o October; and, be¬ 
lieve me, Lady Jane, short as this time is, it looks an eter¬ 
nity to me.” 

A lengthened silence succeeded, for both were too much 
engrossed by the melancholy thoughts which their approach¬ 
ing separation gave rise to, to prosecute the conversation. 
Another short, but sad and yet happy hour quickly flew 
over tho lovers, when the gathering shades of night inti¬ 
mated to them that their interview must terminate. ’ccl- 
ing this, tho fond pair, for the thousandth time, solemnly 
pledged themselves, in the face of heaven, to continue 
faithful to their vows, tenderly embraced each other, and 
parted. 

On tho day following, Sir John sot out for London, from 
frhence ho proceeded to Paris, thenco to Madrid, where 
suddenly all traces of him were lost; and no after inquiries 
could over elicit the slightest explanation of his mysterious 

disappearance. 

Weeks, months, and years passed away, but they brought 
no intelligence of tho fate of tho unfortunate young knight. 
It was the universal belief that ho had perished by tho 
hands of assassins; and in this conviction all further inquiry 
regarding him finally roased; while time, as it passed on, 
|ii'odui'i'd its usual effeote in lossoning tho general interest 
in his lair, and in gradually obliterating the recollection of 
him from tho minds of his acquaintance. But there was 
one ..vor whoso memory time had no such power —one who 

did not only loudly remember him, but who, night and day, 
sorrowed for hislOBs through long tedious years. Lady.Iauo 
Hamilton, although ei mi instances subsequently changed her 
destiny, never forgot tho first lovo of her young ami nlfeo- 
tionutu heart. 
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Soon after, the departure of Sir John Faa, the Earl of 
Haddington, taking advantage of that circumstance, re¬ 
solved, if possible, to accomplish the marriage of his daugh¬ 
ter to the Earl of Cassilis before the return of the former- 
and fortunately, as he conceived, the latter himself, as if 
actuated by the same motive, renewed at this moment cer¬ 
tain overtures connected with this matter which had lain 
or some time in abeyance, and pressed his suit with the 

lady s father with an urgency that would admit of no eva¬ 
sion or delay. 

I or full two j ears, however, after the departure of her 

Z'dtlf 7 V' ear / nd a_half after the P eriod when he 

W f! fi b eV !? w perished > neit her the threats of 

preva on ’T f®. UD f >rtuniiof her noble suitor, could 
p evail on t«e Lady Jane to become the Countess ofCas- 

n ahlen hST* ^T™*’ h ° Wevcv ’ the broken-hearted 
maiden—believing in the death of her lover, and unable 

tioTwith ^ “ CGSSant aDd remorseless Persecu- 

t on Mith which she was assailed, daily and hourly, by her 

ambitious father-permitted herself to be dragged to the 

*• “ ?«■> *owo a letter,whether 
at fb! q \ “ 0t kn ° Wn ’ fr0m the En shsh ambassador 
John F^ am p h assurance of tlj e death of Sir 

The marriage of the Lady Jane Hamilton to the Earl of 

»it h Ugh*. i ts UTeried ^ — s ri7 

mmaate d halls, preciously burdened with silver trenchers 

^wlueh smoked the rarest and the richest viands: or bore 

ive agons of the same precious metal, filled with the 
choicest wines: while if* .. u*j, miea v nh the 
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the joyous sounds of mirth and music. But it was a strike 
ing thing to note, in the midst of all this splendid pageantry, 
and in the midst of this crowd of merry faces, that the only 
one who wore sad looks, the only one who appeared un- 
llM, ved by 11 is stirring scene, and who took no share in the 
rejoicing t hat was going i toward, was she on whose accoimt, 

and whom to honour, all this bustio and magnificence had 
been created. 

In a corner of the trincipal hal l, where all the elite of the 
night were assembled, the Countess of Cassilissat all alone, 
pale as death, gazing with vacant eye on the moving and 
glittering spectacle before her, and looking only the more 
wretched and unhappy for the splendour with which she 
was attired. All the efforts of her lather and her husband 
wore unable to compel her even to assume the appearance 
of a becoming happiness; and, finding this, they at length 
refrained (from a fear that porseveranco on their part would 
lead to some more awkward exposures) from insisting upon 
her taking any share in doing the honours of tire evening, 
and allowed her to occupy undisturbed the retired seat 
which she had chosen, and to which, though frequently 
brought forward to reccivo the congratulations of new- 
con ins, she soized every opportunity of instantly returning. 
Nor was the conduct of t he unhappy bride during the cere¬ 
mony of these congratulations, brief though they were, loss 
marked by indications of the wretched feelings which over¬ 
whelmed her, than on other more important occasions. Her 
pnlo and emaciated countenance, the faint, forced smile, 

m % w 

and the slight, cold, formal courtesy, with which she ac¬ 
knowledged the wishes of the guests for long liie and hap¬ 
piness to the Countess of Oassilis, but too plainly showed 
how little of the Latter sho anticipated, and how little of 
the former she desired. 

All iho i l iu ingand joyous revelry usual on such 000ft" 
uiojis, nevertheless, went on; but it was soon interrupted 
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1'3 Jin. occurrence that threw a lamp on the revellers, and 
finally hastened their departure. In the very midst of the 
mirth and rejoicing, and at the moment when those seemed 
to have attained their height, the whole assembly was sud¬ 
denly thrown into the utmost consternation, by a loud and 
piercing shriek proceeding from that end of the hall where 
the Countess of Cassilis was seated. All hurried towards 
the spot some leaving the dance unfinished, others hasti 
throwing down the untasted goblet-and crowded around 
the sufferer fron whom the alarming cry had proceeded. It 
was the bride. Senseless, and extended on the floor, there 
lay the miserable Countess of Cassilis. But what had hap¬ 
pened to cause this extraordinary accident no one could 
tell. It was ascertained that she had been sitting quite 
alone when the illness, of whatever nature it was, under 
which she was now suffering, had seized her; so that no 
sudden injury of any kind could have befallen her. Her 
illness, in short, was quite inexplicable. But, as she was 
about being removed, which was instantly done, there were 
one or two armiud her who, hearing her muttering, as she 
was being raised from the floor, “I’ve seen him! I’ve seen 

um more than guessed the cause of the poor lady’s sud¬ 
den illness. J 

On tlie removal of the countess, there were some attempts 

ItrT X leVeWeS ° f the eveui “S> ^-infuse 

the spmt of mirth into the revellers, which the occur rence 
just ielated seemed to have dissipated; but iu vain. After 
some ineffectual efforts of this kind, the company broken? 
and, long before the anticipated hour, the guests were ..one’ 

“ d 6Ue ““ «■ *• 

wi^emovtd “T eV “ t ' tlle Countess « f Cassilis 

heavy, gloomy-looking fortalice on the banks of the IW 
m the siure of Ayr, where the unhappy lady remained 
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four years, heart-broken, crushed in spirit, and looking for* 
ward to the grave as the only termination of her sorrows. 
Her stern husband took no pains to reconcile her to her 
destiny, nor did he even show her any of those little kind¬ 
nesses and attentions which are so well calculated to win 
on the female heart, and which, had they been employed 
in this case, might have induced the Oountess of Cassilis, 
since she could not love, at least to esteem, her iord. But 
the earl had obtained, in a large accession of wealth, all 
that he desired or cared for in uniting himself to the un¬ 
fortunate Lady Jane; and the consequence was, that, soon 
after his marriage, he neglected her, to pursue liis schemes 
of ambition and personal aggrandisement. Thus left alone, 
as she often was, for weeks, nay, for months, in the lonely 
castle in which she had been immured, the Countess of 
< lassilis might often bo seen walking on the battlements— 
almost the only species of recreation within Her power—in 
solitary sadness; at onetime stopping to gaze, but with list¬ 
less eye, on the wide and romantic scene that lay around 
her; at another, to look on the leaping and foaming waters 
of the Boon, immortalised by the poet’s song, and to think 
of the days that wore past, of her blighted hopes and un¬ 
toward destiny. 

Most appro] iriate to her, to her feelings and circumstances, 
would have been the melancholy song of Burns, of which 
her present locality was long afterwards to bo the scene. 

Well might 1li<! poor ('oniil ohs of Onssilis lisivo oxclninu'd 

** Yo batiks and braes o 9 bonny Do On, 

Jlow can yo bloom hug fresh and fair I 
How can yo chant, yo little birds. 

Ami I sac weary fu’ o’ carol” 


But i his beautiful lyrio wan not then in rxistonw, nor for 
nearly two centuries alter. 

It was ii In hi i, the red o! the h>mi.h .year alter hoi mai- 
ringOf and while leading this solitary and melancholy lilo, 
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that the Countess of Cassilis, as she walked one evening, as 
was her wont, on the battlements of the castle, was suddenly 
alarme y seeing a numerous band of gipsies approaching 
the milding; and she was the more alarmed, that the earl, 
with nearly all his immediate retainers, was at that moment 
from home, the former being then in attendance on the As¬ 
sembly of Divines at Westminster. The countess, however, 
would have felt but little uneasiness at the threatened visit 
of these wan derers, although they had been even much more 
numerous than they were—for such visitations were then of 
ordinary occurrence—had they presented the usual appear¬ 
ance, and had {the band been composed of the usual mate¬ 
rials—that is, of men, women, and children. But in this 
case there were none of the latter. The whole were men— 

and all young, stout, active-looking men they were: and 
hence the alarm of the countess. 


Her feais, however, did not prevent her watching their 
motions for some time, ere she descended from the battle¬ 
ments; and this surveillance discovered to her that they 
were under the conduct of a leader, and that they were ap¬ 
proaching the castle with a very suspicious degree of caution, 
and yet with a still more startling haste. 

Strongly suspecting that the designs of the gipsies were 
evil, the Countess of Cassilis hastened down from the battle¬ 
ments, and secured hersel f within the walls of the castle, 
in the meantime, the band of gipsies approached; but, in- 
stead of attempting any violence, they began to sing some 
of the wild strains with which they usually sought to at- 

'! arl tlie n ° tice and excite the charity of those to whom 
they appealed. Her apprehensions somewhat allayed by 
his pacific indication, the countess ventured towards a win¬ 
dow that overlooked the rude minstrels, and was about to 
mg them a suitable guerdon, when, on obtaining the nearer 
view of them leader which this step afforded, she uttered a 
piercing shnek, and fell senseless on the floor. His disguiso 
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liad uot been able to conceal from her—for sharp, sharp are 
the e} r es o:i love—that in the leader of the gipsies she had 
met with the lost knight of Dunbar. In the next instant, 
the countess was in the arms of the lover of her youth. He 
it was who acted as leader of ihc gipsies; and the purpose 
for which he now came was to cany off, in the absence of 
her husband—of whoso absence he was aware—the be¬ 
trothed of his early years. 

In place of having been assassinated, as was generally 
believed, Sir John had been consigned to the dungeons of 
the Inquisition, in consequence of some unguarded expres¬ 
sions regarding the holy office which he had allowed to es¬ 
cape him when in Madrid; and in these dungeons had he 
lain, from the time he was first lost sight of, till within about 
six weeks of his appearance at Cassilis Castle. On his re¬ 
turn home, lie 1 1 :i(I learned, for the first time, of the mar¬ 
riage of the Lady Jane to the Earl of Cassilis; and this infor¬ 
mation having been accompanied by the intelligence that 
the latter was then in Loudon, had determined him on tho 
desperate enterprise in which ho was now engaged. All this 
♦Sir John now communicated to the eountoss, and ended 
with proposing that she should lly with him. 

“No, no, Sir John*” said tho now wooping and dread¬ 
fully-agitated lady—“I cannot, I will not, do anything so 
unbecoming tho daughter of the Earl of Haddington and tho 
wife of Cassilis. However unwillingly I may have bocomo 
tho latter, I fed myself equally bound to consult lus honour 
as my own, and do nothing that might sully either. Go 
then, Sir John,” dm continued; “oh, do depart from mo 

do leave mo, and lake with you all assurance of my con¬ 
tinued ami unabated ”—she paused for a moment, and 
added—“ esteem. 9 * 

But vain, vain were the good resolutions of tho unfortu¬ 
nate coilutoss—vain her determination not to take so ha¬ 
zardous, and perhaps it ought to be added, so iiiiamous & 
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step as that proposed by lier desperate and unthinking lover. 
Love, almighty love, finally prevailed—all the countess's 
resolutions melted away before the energetic importunities 
of lier lover, like snow beneath the midsummer sun; and 
the succeeding hour saw her mounted on the mettled steed 

which he had brought for the express purpose of carrying 
her away— 

<f So light to tlie croup the fair lady lie swung. 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung.’' 


This done, exactly as the poet has described it, the ill-starred 
1 11 c< mi tnoticed their flight, still attended, however, by the 
gipsy band which Sir John had employed to aid hire in tl ie 
abduction, and which lie bought it necessary to keep arounc l 

should have got to a sufficient distance to be 
relieved from all apprehensions of pursuit. 

Leaving the guilty lovers to pursue their way, we shall 
leturn to Cassilis Castle, destined to be almost instantly 
afterwards the scene of another interesting and most omi¬ 
nous event. This was the unexpected return of tlie earl, 
who, with a large body of retainers, suddenly rode into the 

castle yard, within less than half-an-hour after the departure 
of the countess and her lover. 


Before he had yet got his foot to the ground, the earl was 
f|n|ormed of what had occurred. 

“ Go * e ’ ® aid y° u I—tfoa countess gone, and with Sir 
ohn Faa!” exclaimed the amazed and now infuriated 
nobleman, to the person who gave the intelligence. “ Im- 
possible! Thou liest, knave!—thou wouldst deceive me, and 
thou shalt hang for it.” But, exhibiting a strange contra- 

Pvfn° n v, T eU hi 1 S COnduct and his l^guage, the earl, 
r. ®. 116 spo] f e ’ sprang again into his saddle, and 

ei ce y ca ng on his retainers to follow him, set off at full 

speed in the direction which the fugitives had taken. 
Nor was his ride, though a rapid, a long one. At a ford 
across the Doon, not many miles from CassiUs rwu 
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still . died from the circumstance we are about to relate 

the “ Gipsies’ Steps,” the earl and his party overtook his 

unfortunate countess and her still more unfortunate se¬ 
ducer. 

On seeing the former approach, which the fugitives did 
with a degree of amazement which could only have been 
equalled had they seen them drop from the clouds, Sir 
John, his natural intrepidity not permitting him to reckon 
on the fearful odds that were coming against him, prepared 
to offer resistance; and in this hojiclcss resolution he per¬ 
sisted, although aware that he could place but little reli¬ 
ance on the co-operation of those around him—the gipsies 
showing but little inclination to tight, from a well-grounded 
ten- that such a proceeding would increase the severity of 
their treatment in the event of their being taken; and of 
this, from the overwhelming superiority in point of num¬ 
bers of the party coming down upon them, they had no 
doubt. 

Dismounting now from his horse, Sir John assisted tho 
countess to alight; and, placing her at a sufficient distance 
to insure hor safety from any instant danger, the brave 
young man leaped again into his saddle, and, drawing his 
word, awaited tho onset of his enemies, determined to de¬ 
fend tho fair companion of his flight so long as ho could 
continue to wield the good weapon which ho now so reso¬ 
lutely and proudly grasped. 

In a few minnles alter, tho pursuing party wore down 
upon the fugitives, when tho earl, singling out Sir John, ex¬ 
claimed, as ho rnhed upon him, “Havo at tlieo, villain!” 
and willi those words discharged a blow at him which 
Would havo immediately unhorsed him, had it not boon 
adroitly warded oil'. I hit of what avail was tho averting 

the stroke of one sword, when there were many to contend 
with, and one single arm only to oppose them; for the gip- 
sieii had not oll'ered the si iglitost resistance. Ill an instant* 
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a score of weapons were flashing around the head of the 
solitary combatant^ yet long an<! obstinately did l.e continue 
(Iif unequal fight, and well did he prove his manhood, 
although it could have been wished that it had been exhi¬ 
bited in a better cause. More than one of Sir John’s assail¬ 
ants fell beneath his sword, and numbers felt the keenness 

of its edge, and the dexterity with which it was handled, in 
their gaping wounds. 

Such a contest as this, however, when it was one to 
fifuy, could be but of short duration. In a few minutes, 
,Su ' Jl 1,111 was severely wounded, unhorsed, and borne, or 
rather dragged down, bleeding and exhausted, to the earth. 
The moment he fell, the points of some eight or ten swords 
were levelled at his heart, and would have instantly trans¬ 
fixed it, had not the earl called out to those who wielded 
them to desist. 



“ Do i n ’ t IdI1 In m —don’t kill him! ” he shouted out, at the 


left her without farther remark or < 
party who surrounded the prisoners. 


o observation, to join the 
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The win <Ie cavalcade—the captives, consisting of Sir John 
and the whole of the gipsy gang, being placed in the middle 
—now set forward for Cassilis Castle. On their arrival 
here, the prisoners were halted beneath a large plane-tree, 
which grew, and, we believe, still flourishes, on a little knoll 
in front of the cast le gate. All, both the prisoners and their 
captors, knew full well what the carl meant by his selection 
of their halting-place. Tito tree alluded to was one of 
dismal notoriety; it was known far and wide by the name 
of the “Dule Tree”—a name which it had acquired from its 
having been used by the Earl of Cassilis as a gallows on 
which all offenders, within his jurisdiction, who were con¬ 
demned to death, were executed. 

The prisoners were now drawn up in a lino, and there 
kept until they had witnessed, what was immediately exhi¬ 
bited, the fatal preparations for execution; which consisted 
simply in fastening a rope, with a running noose, to one of 
the lower branches, and placing a cart underneath it, with a 
person standing in readiness by the horse’s head to drive off 
at a given signal. 

When these very primitive preliminaries were gone 
through, all the prisoners, including Sir John Faa, with the 
exception of one who was left for instant execution, wero 
marched into tho castle, and shut up with a. strong guard in 
one of its apartments. 

Everything being now ready for tho pcrformanco of tho 
dreadful tragedy which was about to bo enacted, tho Earl 
of Cassili:; proceeded to the countess's chamber, and again 
assuming tho mock air of politeness of which wo lmvo al¬ 
ready spoken, ho bowed low as ho entered the apartment, 
and bogged to inform tho Countess of Cassilis that ho had 

got up a play for her divertisemenl, in which her lover, Sir 
John, had obligingly underta ken to perform a principal part, 
and desired that who would condescend In witness I ho paa- 
timo. Saying this, ho \ mloly seized tho countoss by the arm, 
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nri'l 1 1 -rigged her to an apartment where there was a window 
that overlooked the place of execution. 

Having placed the countess at this window, the earl made 
a signal to those assembled beneath the “Dale Tree,” and 
in an instant afterwards the first of the unhappy captives 
was seen suspended by the neck, struggling in the agonies 
of death. Another and another of these miserable men fol¬ 
lowed in due time, until of the whole party their unfortu¬ 
nate leader, Sir John, only remained. 

_ O n this ill-fated gentleman being brought out for execu¬ 
tion, the earl roused the attention of his unhappy wife, by 
calling out to her, with savage glee, to look attentively, as 
her lover Sir John was now about to play his part; and ho 
had no doubt, he said, that he would do it handsomely. 
The wretched lady glanced towards the fatal tree, and saw 
him who had been her first, and was yet her only, love 
ab ut to suffer an ignominious death. The fatal rope was 
already about the neck of the gallant, but erring youn<r 
man, whose bearing, in this dreadful situation, evinced all 

hat unflinching fortitude for which he had always been re¬ 
markable. 

Jmt before being thrown off, he ennglt a glimpse of the 
countess s figure at the window. He bowed gracefullv to- 

Xu 8 In’ theT 1 1^ ler ’ “ Ud Waral a " elOT “l 

™ “ * he n f 1 ^ ™ insensible to all earthly 

nnaltrable rfe f T* ° f * he Un<la,1,lte ‘ 1 yora * 
naiterable affection, however, of which we have hist 

spoken, were not seen by her for whom they were intended- 

or, although at the window (she was forcibly held there bv 

her savage husband), her eyes were closed on the dreadM 

scene ana she herself wholly unconscious of what at that 
fatal instant was passing before her. * 

The apartment from which the miserable Countess of 

-*=«Ettas? 
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Ill th is chavi ! >cr the unhappy lady was tept a prisoner fit 
several days after the execution of Sir John and his fol¬ 
lowers, when she was removed to another of the family re¬ 
sidences in the town of May bole, in Ayrshire, where she 
was confined during the remainder of her life—the earl her 
husband, in the meantime, marrying another wife. 

Such is the story of the Countess of Cassilis and a veri¬ 
table talc it is 
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a’ owre wi’ us noo, guidwifc,” said William Water- 
stone, throwing himself down in an arm-chair that stood by 

Ms Zl f r fir ! Sid , 0 ’ and at the Same time aside 

his staff and bonnet; for William had just returned from a 
journey of ten or twelve miles, on which ho had set out that 
morning—“ it’s a’ owre wi’us noo, guidwife,” he said in 
a voice and with a look and manner of the deepest despair. 
He 11 no listen to ony terms,” he went on, “ or to ony de- 

h«’ tot Ttr 0n n the moncy do “ 0,1 to 

he las far thin, or he says he ! ll roup us to the door and 
tiiut within fourteen clays 9 

"Sts i a t x“ r;r 

Waterstene’ if g ‘°" g '"‘J 15 ' 0ur last query first. William 

w “ f v smaU fa ™er in Teviotdafo, and one of 

the T i WOiaiy men tha t Ptsrt of 

integrity had not and 

to eo P e with the disadvantages of falling markets and°a 

Tr*” 4 ^ ie “t» 

getting up in years, being close upon sS-w Jf* 7? D ° W 

hold! to redte ^do™th^t H ^ 1** 

against him. It was in vain +u + i was growing up 

selves every comfort to ntt • & +u^ an< ^ ^ e y ^ en * e( ^ them- 

mrears, in riac“ of dt taif- th ' 3 dC8in,ble The 

farm. with all this tod and 7- °'“ inormta *; «* the 

n tnis tod and privation, could scarcely pay the 

278 
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current expenses, let alone enabling its occupant to liqui¬ 
date an extra debt. 

But this state of matters with William, though sad enough, 
and such as must, in any circumstances, have made him un¬ 
happy, would not have ended in his utter ruin, as it now 
threatened to do, had the property which he rented re¬ 
mained in the hands of his old landlord; for that person 
knew his excellent character, respected his worth, and, per¬ 
fectly aware that he was doing all that man could do to 
discharge the claims he had on him, showed him every lenity 
and indulgence; and would, in all probability (indeed he 
had actually said as much), have forgiven him his arrears 
altogether. Unfortunately for William, however, his gene¬ 
rous landlord just about this time died; and the property 
fell into other and very different hands. 

The first step of the new proprietor, or rather of his 
factor, though of coui’se done with the former’s consent, was 
to ferret out all outstanding debts; the next, to enforce 
their payment, without distinction of persons or considera¬ 
tion of circumstances, by the most summary measures which 
the law allowed. On this black list, and amongst the fore¬ 
most, stood the name of William Watcrstone. 

It was on the day preceding that on which our story 
opens, that William first received intimation by a threaten¬ 
ing cttei’, of ti e determination o the new proprietor re¬ 
garding the arrears which he was owing; and on the next 
he went himself to the factor, who lived at the distance of 
about ten miles, to endeavour to avert the proceedings with 
which ho was threatened, by entering into some arrange¬ 
ments regarding the debt. The result of this interview is 
announced in the expressions with which William seated 
himself in liis arm-chair, as quoted at the outset of our tale; 
for ho had just at that moment returned from his unsuc¬ 
cessful mission. 

Ho had addressed himself to Iris wife; but what he said 
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was equally meant for the ear of his daughter—a young, 

beautiful, and interesting girl of about nineteen, who was 
also present at the time. 

On William s announcing the determination of the factor 
regarding them, his wife, without saying a word, but look¬ 
ing the very picture of grief and despair, flung herself into 
a chair opposite her husband, where she sat for some time 
. Im silence, wiping away at intervals, with the corner of her 
apion, the tears that forced themselves into her eyes. 

After a short ;ime, during which neither father, mother 
nor daughter had spoken a syllable, each being wrapped up 
m the contemplation of the miserable prospects which lay 
before them, Mrs Waterstone at length said- 

a’ “ th , ere ’ then ’ nae h °P e for us now, William, after 
a oor toil and oor fecLt?” 

“ Nane—nane that I can see,” replied the husband after 
a lengthened pause, in a voice rendered stern by despair 
and at the same time glancing towards his daughter who’ 

tea d* C t fa +° e bUried “ her apron ’ was sobbing and weeping 
n a distant corner of the apartment. «»£ thatTZ 

see, he again repeated. « There’s nae help for us under 

" Weel G a o1—if? U * n ° 0> Betsy > but the meal pock.” 
hearted woman ‘ ‘Ince it Wfflia “’” repUKl «“ l»ken- 

ishard,atoor tacTl fe Id t’tT T ? SuW; » 

«to to to <!o jnsticeCt^Wy to 8 lTa ailS I Ug8te 

Psalmist, Sw!?"/ SaW ’ * ‘ho 

not seen the righteous for p n .° W am y e t have I 

and I’ve nae doot that n ° r blS seed be Sging bread;’ 

soothing and ^ 

To this William Wnt * enlied in oor am case.” 

gloomily absorbed in Us own”? 6 "l Mply ’ iut remai ned 
weretadeed Utter 

the partner of his bosom m> Vh • r ' l G0 were those of 

■ jjj mk p°”- on tto melancholy occasion; but 
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they were light compared with those of their unhappy 
daughter. It was on her that the threatened calamity was 
to fall with its fullest force, and it was to her that it was 
to bring the largest share of misery. But this requiies ex¬ 
planation; and we proceed to give it. 

Marion—for such was her name—had long been wooed 
in vain by a wealthy suitor who resided at a short distance 
from her father’s house. This person, whose name vas 
Maitland, was a miller to business, and a sufficiently re¬ 
spectable man; but he was precisely three times the age of 
the young creature whose hand ic sought. He was, besides, 
a widower, with several children, and was otherwise by no 
means such an object as was likely to attract the eye or 
engage the affections of a woman younger than the youngest 

of his own daughters. 

But John Maitland was wealthy—a circumstance which, 
though it was of no weight whatever in the eyes of Marion 
herself, was of great consequence in those of her parents. 
They, however, although they secretly wished that their 
d aughter would give a favourable ear to the miller’s suit, 
did not urge her, at least otherwise than by indirect al¬ 
lusions and hints, to admit his addresses; and from even 
this, seeing that her repugnance to him was unconquerable, 
they had latterly abstained altogether. Notwithstanding 
Marion’s coldness to him, however, and her dislike of him, 

iiicli she could not conceal, Maitland continued his visits, 
and persevered in his suit, although to all but himself it 
seemed an utterly hopeless one. But Marion s conduct in 
this matter did not proceed solely from a dislike to Mait- 
lland. It was influenced by a double motive—a re;t uignanco 

to him, and love for another. 

The favoured suitor, whose namo was Richard Spalding, 

was a young man, the son of a neighbouiing farmer, 
had everything to recommend him but wealth, of which ho 
had none. His father wan in straitened circumstances; and 
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tl.eir united labours—for they tilled and sowed the same 
fields together—were unable to improve them. Indeed, the 
situation of the former was almost precisely that of Water- 
stone. They were tenants of the same proprietor, and old 
Spalding was also in arrears—arrears which he could not 
pay—to his landlord. 

Having given this sketch of the situation in which Marion 
stood with regard to affairs of the heart, at the period of 

our story, we recur to the scene which that digression inter¬ 
rupted. 


After another long and silent pause, broken only by the 
suppressed sobs of the poor girl, and at times by heavy and 
deep-drawn sighs from her mother, the latter again spoke. 

“Oh, my John—my John,” she said, “if ye but kent o’ 
this, I'm sme, for a’ that’s come and gane yet, ye wad sti'etch 
out a helping hand to us in this hour o’ distress ! ” 

“Betsy! exclaimed her husband, angrily interrupting 
her, a]id starting to his feet with an unwonted energy of 
manner, “havena I often tell’t ye never to name that ingrate, 
that undutiful son, in my presence ?—and how comes it that 
ye have dared to disregard my injunctions, and that at a 
time, too, when I’m overwhelmed, rendered desperate, wi’ 
« tiiii cares ( How could ye, woman, add to mv distress, by 
naming the base fallow before me ? ” 


These were harsh words from a father of his own child; 
but, so far as circumstances could enable that father to judge, 
they Mere not unmerited. William Waterstone’s son—his 


only son—who had been bred a millwright, had gone out 
to the West Indies some five or six years previous to the 
peiiod of which we write; and during the last three years 
of that time his parents had never heard from him, although 
^ lL v had learned that he was not only living, but rapidly 
accumulating a fortune. A score of letters, at least, bis 
father had written him through the medium of the mercan¬ 
tile house by which he had been first sent out (and which 
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^ i,m R v iimlt-rit.i*k not only to l ave all his letters forwarded 
1 bis son, but offered the same obliging services in the 
case of communications from the latter to the former), with¬ 
out ever receiving any answer; and this was the more un¬ 
pardonable, that more than one of these letters contained re¬ 
quests from John Watcrstone's father for a little pecuniary 
assistance to help him out of his difficulties. 

These, however, were equally unattended to with the 
others; and it is not, therefore, to be wondered at that old 
Wutcrstono should have charged his son with ingratitude* 
and considered his conduct undutiful mid unnatural. This 
was, in truth, as we have shown, his father's opinion of the 
y<»ung man; but, oli! what can weaken a mother's love? 
What can wither the strong and deep-rooted affections of 
her bosom for the child of her love ? The conduct must bo 
infamous indeed that could do this. 


Mrs Watorstonc, although she did allow that her son 
ought to have at least written them, yet thought, and, when 

•’ ho dared, spoke, of him with II ie most lender t egard. PqT 

his apparent neglect of them, she said, she was suro there 
was some good reason, that would one day hi' explained to 
the Bfttfdaction of them all. What this reason could bo she 


owned slio could not ennjocturo; but that was a cimmi- 
stance which did not in tho loast slmko her faith in its 
< i N ine. When her husband, therefore, on the present, 
invasion, upbraided her lor naming her son, and aooused 
him of ingratitude and undutiful conduct, she, as she a-lways 
did in similar circumstances, stepped forward with the ready 
but unsatisfactory defence alluded to. 

“Ho patient, guidman, I beseech you,” sho said—“be 
patient; and, oh, man, diiuuv think sao unkindly o’ I he puir 
laddie. 1 to'll bo able, I warrant, to gio a guid reason for a* 
this when ■ ” 

“ Let mo hear iino uiair o’fc, Betsy," again interrupted 
W iIliani Waferstono. “ W©*VO itlior tilings to think o’ 
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enow. Here's ruin staring us in the face, woman—ruin! 
ruin! utter ruin! ” he repeated, in a tone of the deepest 
and most bitter despair. “Naetliing can avert it. With¬ 
out a house to shelter us, as we will sune be, our auld 

heads maun be exposed to the winds o’ heaven and to the 
pelting o’ the storm.” 

“Never, never, never!” at this moment suddenly ex¬ 
claimed Marion, who had hitherto been sitting, as already 
described, absorbed in grief, at the further end of the apart¬ 
ment, with her face buried in her a] tom. “ Never, never, 
no\ei ! she exclaimed, rushing towards her father, and 
throwing her arms about his neck; “ye shall never be driven 
to that stiait, sae lang as the means are in my power o’ pre¬ 
venting it! Mother, mother, dear mother,” she added—and 
now turning to the parent she named, and throwing herself 
on her knees before her—“I can stand this nae langer! I’ll 
marry John Maitland, mother, and he’ll lend as muckle 
siller as ’ill tak ye out o’ this difficulty. He has often said 

that he wad help my faither, if I wad promise to become 
his wife.” . 

My bairn, my bairn! ” replied her mother, overcome with 
this instance of her child’s devoted affection; for well she 
|| M|3f|ffa e||earful extern of the sacrifice she had offered to 
make. “My bairn, my bairn!” she said, bursting into tears, 
and clasping her daughter closely in her arms—“God’s bless¬ 
ing be wi’ ye for this dutifu conduct to your puir parents, 
although it grieves me to the heart, my puir lassie, to see ye 

( rivcn 1,v 00r necessities to become an unwillin bride. But 

ye see, my bairn, there is nae ither way o’ savin us frae 
beggary in our auld days.” ' "' ‘ 

I ken it, mother I see it,” replied Marion, weeping, 
and as pale as death; “ and my mind’s made up. Onythin» 
onything will I endure rather than see ye turned oot o’ yer 
a house, and thrown destitute on the world.” 

“ A faither’s blessin and the blessin o’ God be wi’ ye, my 
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dochter, for this!” said her father, now interfering Tor the 
first time, and laying his hand upon her head as she knelt 
before her mother. u Ye canna but prosper, my bairn, for 
such conduct as this; and your marriage, though in the 
meantime it nun na seem to you to promise much felicity, 
maun in the end be a happy ano. It canna be otherwise. 
But, Marion,” he added, u I winna let ye male this sacrifice 
till a’ ither means hae failed me, and till I find that the 

factor is really determined to eurrv his threats into execu¬ 
tion.” 


At this moment the latch of the outer door was raised, 
and Richard Spalding, wholly unaware of the state of mat¬ 
ters in 'William Watcrstone’s, suddenly walked into the 
midst of the sorrowing family; and groat was his surprise 

on witnessing the scene of disconsolation which presented 
itself. He guessed, indeed, in part the cause— for his fa- 
(her, as lias been already said, was also under the ban of 


ilic now factor; but ho little dreamed of the resolution to 

which it had driven his beloved Marion. 

This was now, however, soon to bo made known to him. 
On Richard’s entrance, her father, who, as well as his wife, 
knew well of the attachment botween the young COUplt 


after hastily tainting him, left, the apartment, and was 

speedily followed by Marion’s mother; their object being to 
give their daughter au opportunity of informing her lover, 
wit h Iht own mouth, of I ho resolution she had come to re¬ 
garding his rival. 

On being left to themselves, Richard wont up to Marion, 

who, r.raled in a chair, with her pale cheek resting outlie 
lurk, looked the very image of hopeless despair. On 
Richard's first entrance, she had not looked towards him at 
all, nor exhibited any other sypmptom of a consoiousnot 
ol 1 1 in presence. Neither did she yot oiler any signs of 
welcome. Astonished and alarmed at such unusual eon- 
duel, Uiduml look her affectionately by the hand, and 
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The poor girl 


noxiously inquired what was the matter, 
burst into tears. 

7 " ? ’^ a “ ou ’” said }ier lo ver, now greatly agitated and per- 

pA-xed, what in all the earth is wrong ? Will you not tell 
vie, Marion?” 

O Pucnard, Richard, do not ask me. I cannot, I will 
not tell you, ’ said the distracted girl. 

Ihen you desire to make me miserable too, Marion ” 
was the reply. * 

“ ? 0 ’ Rlcbard J but 1 cannot tell you what I know 

mil break your heart, as it has already broken mine. Mv 

cause.” 8 S ° ne f ° r ^ but ifc bas gone 111 a S° od 

« tlZ^T*'* Sake> Marion ” said her agonised lover, 
e l me, tell me at once what you mean, and do not tor- 

not Zme M & UninteUi S ibIe conduct, 

it not using him well, Marion, who hopes to be more to 

“ ^ ° f th l earth ’ ’ 

^ethanyouareatthTmomen°t U 

We rm mee t nae ^ rm gaun to be th ~, h ^ 

a -«■ overspread with 

“ God's name, ’ what tes ttfaTI ™ 8 Ha TT*’ 

of me?” “ mg to change your opinion 

“but ^maiin^nf ^ 1 ^t ? U bave no V’ said the weeping off], 
and ‘° Sr 

the cauld charity o’ the wa^' 1 ^ bem thrown on 

. "“ Jld sbe now went on to detail fi,p *• , 

situation in whiff -- i n 16 l Jartl culars of the 

in* the prJ^otS ££t^ by —«■ 

Maitland’s addresses. 1Cr paients to accept of 
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i i SpaMing stool the very personification of misery 
ami wretchedness during tlie recital of these circumstances, 
that laid prostrate all his dearest hopes, and wrested from 
him that happiness wh ich he had fondly believed was within 
his grasp. For : ;nc time he made no reply to, or remark 
on, what had just been communicated to him; but at length, 
taking Marion again by the hand, 

“ Well, Marion/* ho said, with a strong effort to suppress 
the emotion with which ho was struggling, “this is dreadful 
news to me; but I do not blame you; or, rather, I cannot 
but commend you for ilio step you arc going to take, al¬ 
though it be to the destruction of my peace and happiness 
in I his world. But is there no way of averting this evil? 

Is there noway of saving your father but by your-” 

Hero ho suddenly stopped short, llis feelings overcame 
him; and ho could not come out with tho two words neces¬ 
sary to finish the sentence; ho could not bring himself to 
add, “ marrying Maitland.** 

u Nano, nano, Richard/ 9 said Marion, who well knew 

what hr would have said; “there’s nao itlicr way left us— 
nano, nano, Richard.” 

“ But,” replied tho latter, “your father said, Marion, you 
told mo, (hat lm will not ask you to make this sacrifice, 
unt il ho 8008 that the factor is determined to proceed against 
him, and that them is no oilier means of satisfying his de¬ 
mands, Now, as it will bo Borne days before he can ascer¬ 
tain the former, will yo promiso me, Marion, that yo will 
lake nil (hr time that circumstances will afford you before 

you commit yourself further with Maitland 1 Will you 
promise mo this, Marion?—and, in tho meantime, I II stir 
heaven and earth to save you from the fate (bat's threaten¬ 


ing you.” 

This promiso poor Marion readily gave; and, somewhat 
comforted by it, Hiohfird left the house, t o try every method 
ho could think Off (lO avert tho misfortune that threatened 
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him. But, alas! what could he do? Where was he to 
raise <£'150 some odds, which was the amount of William 
Waterstone s debt to his landloi < 1 ? Under the excitation 
of the moment during his interview with Marion, and under 
the 1 >1 1 nd and bewildering impulses excited by it, he thought 
he might, by some means or other, accomplish it. But, on 
coming to act on the vague and indefinite notions on this 
subject which first presented themselves to him, he found 
them burst like soap-bells in his grasp, until even he him¬ 
self, sanguine as he was, became convinced that the pursuit 

was hopeless, and that his Marion was indeed lost to him 
for ever. 


In the meantime, the dreaded crisis approached. Ste: - 
after step had been taken by the factor in the process against 
> m in Waterstone, until at length it arrived at a con¬ 
summation. His effects were sequestrated, and a day of 
sale announced. Still the poor man entertained hopes that 
the last and final proceeding would not be had recourse to— 
that, in short, no sale would actually take place; and in 
(les P ei 'ate belief he had still delayed committing him¬ 
self with Maitland regarding his daughter, although he had 
Propped some hints to that person of a tendency to encou- 

abfJ^7 CS - m° m “ delusi ° n ’ however > he now 
about to be roughly awakened. The day of sale arrived, 

and with it came the auctioneer; and, as the morning ad¬ 
vanced, several persons were seen hovering about at a little 
distance. These were intending purchasers, whose respect 

^tTonT^^ ^ Wh ° Se Sym P ath y for bis unhappy 
situation, induced them thus to keep aloof, with the view 

no^Tir S n fe S DgS aS mucl1 as P oss ible, until their pur- 
1 ose there should render it necessary for them to approach 

iteai er to the melancholy scene, 

mltd e ZT anC f r re far t0 ° Serious t0 leave tbe slightest 
tomty of the prosecutor; and William Waterstone felt this 
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Ho saw now that the sacrifice which ho had thus delayed 
till the twelfth hour must he made—that his daughter 
must pledge herself to become the wife of John Maitland; 
and with a heavy heart he now put on his bonnet to go 
down to that person, to enter into a full and final expinna- 
ion with regard to this matter, and his own distressed si¬ 
tuation. Poor Marion’s doom was now, then, about to be 
irrevocably scaled. Her father was already at the door, on 
his way to fix her destiny, when he was suddenly arrested 
1 >y a person, wrapped up in a travelling mantle, and who was 
about entering the house at the same moment, seizing him 
by the hand. 

“Father 1” exclaimed the apparent stranger. 

William Waters tone looked unconsciously for an instant 

at the person who addressed him. It was Iris son. 

H John 1” said the father, at length, coldly, and returning 
the former's eager salutation with marked indifference. 

u Yes, John/’ replied his son, in a tone of surprise at his 

f.itlit i reception of him; “and I thought you would have 
been more happy than you seem to bo to have seen him 
father?” 

“ Why should I bo happy to sec you, John?” said the 
latter, gravely. “ What have you douo for mo that I should 
rejoice in the sight of you ?” 

“Not muohy father, I confess,” rejoined his son; “but 
1 d id for you what I could; and it is my intent ion to do 
more.” 

William Wol nv.l onn cmilcd ; :d irieally. It WU8 tllO only 
reply he vouohsafed. At. this moment, John’s mother, who 
had heard and recognised his voice, rushed out and enfolded 
lior son in her arms. 

“ My sou—my son I” slio exclaimed. u Thank God, I soo 

you once more before I dio! Yo’ll explain a' noo. lm sun', 
my John, and tiiuk gtiid your mother's words.” 

To her son, part of this addross was wholly unintelligible 
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VVliat explanation was wanted be conld not comprehend; 
and be therefore merely said, smiling as he spoke, that if 

anything in his conduct wanted explanation he would very 
readily give it. 

“ That ye will, my son,” said his mother, “ to the shame 
and confusion o’ them that entertained ill thochts o’ ye.” 

“Well, well, mother,” replied John, more puzzled than 
ever we 11 put all that to rights, whatever it is, by an 1 by; 
but, in the meantime, pray tell me what is the meaning of 
all this?” And he pointed to the collection of farming im¬ 
plements and other articles, which had been placed in front 
of the house, preparatory to tlie sale, and which, with some 
other no less unequivocal circumstances, but too plainly in¬ 
timated what was about to take place. 

“ TIie meanin o’ that, sir,” said his father, sternly, “ is 

very sune tell t. ’iVe aie gaun to be roupit out the day for 

arrear o’ rent—that’s a’—a thing very easy understood; and 

ye re just come in time to see’t. Just in time,” he added, 

bitterly, to see your father and mother turned out beggars 
on the world.” D& 

“What! rouped out! beggared!” replied his son, with a 
ook of the utmost consternation. “ Then, surely, father 
some great and sudden pecuniary misfortune must have be¬ 
fallen you; or there has been grievous mismanagement of 
some kind or other, to reduce you to this unhappy state.” 

Oh no,” said the father, in a dry, sarcastic tone, “nae 
sudden misfortune has befa’en me, nor has there been any 
mismanagement either. Nae thing has happened but what 
ye a alang kent very weel about. The arrears o’ rent, at 
least the greater part o’ that debt, was standin against me 
before ye went abr. >ad; and I suppose ye ken veiy weel that 
the prices o farm produce hae been fa’in ever since;’ so that 

dinna see, sir, that ye need be sae very much surprised at 
my situation as you seem, or pretend to be.” 

“ I do not pretend, father. I assure you, to be more sur 
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prised than I really am,” said his son, “ and I think I have 

some reason. Surely what I sent you might have kept you 
out of debt at any rate.” 

^ ^ " ' ■ : ue, sir,” rejoined his father,sternlyj “I 

should like to ken what that was.” And he again smiled 

sarcastically. “My troth, my debts wadna hae been ill to 
pay, if that could hae dune't.” 

“And I must say,” replied his son, “ that they must have 

been very considerable, and, I will add, more than they 
ought, if it could not.” 

“What do you mean, sirrah?” exclaimed William Water- 

stone, fiercely. 

I mean, father, replied John, now getting displeased in 
his turn, that the three hundred pounds, which I have been 
sending you regulary every year, for the last three years, ought 
to have placed you in a better situation than X now find you,” 
“ You been sendin me three hundred pounds every year, 
for the last three years 1” said his father, with a look of 
amazement; and then, suddenly dropping this Warmth of 
expression — w It maybe sae, John,” ho added, coolly and 
doubtingly, “and I hope, for ycr ain sake, ye speak truth; 
but I hao. never seen a farthin oV 


* What J not of tho money I have been remitt ing j^ou?” 
u Not a penny; but, if yo sent mo tho money, as yo say, 

John,” ho added, “how comes it that yo never answered 
a no o’ my letters? 1 * 

“ Your letters, father 1” replied tho latter. “Why, you 
have not written mo fbr the last three years, although 1 
have despatched at least a scoro of letters to you in that 


time, and have never had an answer to one of t hem.” 

“Never saw ano o’ your letters,” said William Water- 
stono, dryly. 


<( m 


This is ft mo t extraordinary and unaccountable busl 

ness,” exclaimed John. 

4i Queer aneugh,” said Ills father, coolly, and plaiuly oviuo- 
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ing by liis manner that lie did not believe a word of what 
his son had said to him. 

“The money I sent you, father,” rejoined the yomrn 
man, was transmitted you through the house of M. p° 

■> o., Glasgow. My letters were also sent to their 

care and how it has happened that neither have reached 
you I cannot at all conjecture; but I will see into that mat 

Hw were yom - ieitos * -— 

was ver C T rSe ' 100 >” re P> M tto latter. «It 

wa-s yer am desire in the last letter I had frae ye.” 

So it was, I recollect. Well, we shall have all this 

Wwhat P Ts S the yi bUt ’ f 6 meantime > father » let me 

hafc 13 the amounfc of the debt that is just now 

theseproceedi^* 1 ^ dkcharse ** and put a sto P t( > 

fatheiTcoldir aSSiStanCG n °°’” Said hi3 

ci™, o> th^S SUIer - * 

said“’I 
have been her own free choice ” He cannot 

a ziw Ms T be - : “ bui Mari ° rt 

ther frae ruin.’ BuUhem shet cX“T *" ,Tf , W . 
in' 7, to JVTnrinr* ^ h lie added (point- 

which she had ten tte loUS0 ' fro “ 

which, therefore, she knew nothin*)"^ a ‘“’ 8 airiraI ’ ot 

her yersel on the subject.” ’ ‘ d ^ e may s P e ak to 

Shfa^MtrcXise him fw a “ d her in M « «™, s . 

ohe did, she burst into team, LX°° ° r ^ tat who “ 

0 John^ John.” she saiH • • 
become to; 
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“He has, Marion; and, amongst the rest,he has told me, 
what has surprised me more than all, that you intend mar¬ 
king old John Maitland.” 

Marion hurst afresh into tears. “ It maun he sae, bro¬ 
ther,” she said—“ it maun be sae. There’s nae ither way 
o' savin my puir faitlier and mother frae ruin.” 

“ But there is, though, Marion,” replied her brother. 
“ Ye need not now give your hand where your heart is not, 
for any such purpose. I have the means of saving you from 
the necessity of making this sacrifice, and gladly shall I em¬ 
ploy them. I will pay our father’s debts, Marion, and 
make you once more a free woman.” 

We would fain describe the joy—the rapturous, the inex¬ 
pressible joy—with which these delightful words filled the 
bosom of the poor girl on whose ravished ear they fell; but 
we are sure that such an attempt would only interfere with 
the readers more lively and vivid conceptions, and we there¬ 
fore refrain from it. 

On the same day on which these events occurred, John 
Waterstone, having previously settled his father’s debt to 
his landlord with those sent to look after the latter’s inte¬ 
rest at the intended sale, wrote to the house through which 
the money he had transmitted to his father had been sent, 
mentioning its non-delivery, and requesting an explanation 
of the circumstance. 

To this letter Mr Waterstone received, two days after¬ 
wards, the following reply:— 

“ Sin,—We have received, with very painful feelings, 
though not with surprise, yours of the 10th instant. The 
misconduct of our junior partner, which has placed us in a 
similarly distressing predicament with several others as with 
you, has been the cause of the gross irregularity of which 
you demand an explanation. Your remittances, together 
with other moneys to a large amount, were appropriated by 
this person (who has lately absconded) to his own use—a 
practice which we have since discovered he has been long 
addicted to. As we, however, consider ourselves bound in 
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honour to make _ ■ .,1 all such claims as yours—the sums 
you transmitted having been advised to the firm and the 
esponsibihty accepted—we beg to inform you that the 
money alluded to will be paid to your order at our count¬ 
ing- louse, on demand. We need scarcely remark that the 
eiiLiiin,stance above mentioned will sufficiently account for 

al'e, si'^’&J 011 ° fIctters 0f which you also coLpS-We 

This letter John Waterstone lost no time in laying he¬ 
me his father, whom it at once convinced of his son’s ve¬ 
racity and consequently of the injustice he had done him. 

mitv Vnd S d°t f S i m ° th f that this proof of her son ’ s inte- 
»rity and dutiful conduct brought the most triumphant 

joy. 

‘ ; I was sure my John,” she said, “wad never either for- 
get or dc , ive us; and weel did I ken, as aften I have said, 

laddie wad wH f atlsf f ctonly accounted for, and that my 
addie wad jet triumph owre a’ his backbiters and shame 
them that misdooted him.” 

that enabledher an^ 

Richard Spalding to unite their destinies ' 

«n,k lte lho remai " te 
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MR SAMUEL RAMSAY THRIVEN 

A TALE OF LOVE AND BANKRUPTCY. 


CITAF. I.—A WAY OF MAKING MONEY. 

All tlio world knows that Mandevillc, the author of the 
“ Fable of the Bees,” and Shaftesbury, the author of tlio 
a Characteristics/ 9 divided a great portion of mankind on a 
question which is now no question at all. That there are, 
assuredly, some instances to bo met with of rational bipeds, 
who exhibit scarcely any traces of a moral sense, and act 
: i M t v Hlirr upon the principle) of selfishness, we do not deny; 
but this admission does not bind us to the selfish theory, 
for the very good reason, that wo hold these creatures to be 
nothing bettor than a species of monsters. Nor do wo think 
the world, with the tendency to solf-lovo that prevails in It, 
•would have been the Viler for tho want of these living, 
walking exemplars of tlioir patron —the devil; for, of a 
surety, they show us tho fallen creature in all his naked de¬ 
formity , and make us hate tho principle of evil through tho 
ugly Mesh- case in which it works, mid the in mine overt 
acts it turns up in tho repugnant nostrils of good mem 
Now, if you arc an inhabitant of that scandalous freestone 
village that lies near Arthur Seat, and took its name from 
tho Northumbrian king, Edwin—corrupted, by tho conceit 
of Mm inhabitants, into Edln —you will say that wo moan 
something print mal iu thoso remarks; and, very probably, 

when wo mention the name of Mr Samuel ihuusay Thriven, 
who, about twenty years after Mr John Neal introduced totho 

admiring eyes of tho inhabitants of tho Scottish metiopolis 
tho term h iberdashar, carried on that trade in on* of the 
principal streets of the city, our Intention will be held mani 
fost. Ami what then? Wb will only share tho late, x\ iLli- 
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out exhibiting the talent, of Horace, and shall care nothing 
it mo ietuiia his good-liunaour—a quality of far greater im¬ 
portance to mankind than even that knowledge “ which is 
versant with the stars.” 

How, this Mr Samuel Ramsay Thriven, who took up, as 
wu have already signified, i lie trade designated by the strange 
appellative introduced by the said John Heal, was one of 
those dabblers in morals who endeavour to make the whole 
system of morality accord with their own wishes. As to 
the moral sense, so strongly insisted for by the noble author 
of the “ Characteristics,” he considered it as a taste somethin" 
like that for vertu, which a man might have or not have° 
just as it pleased Dame Hature or Mr Syntax Pedagogue, 
ut which he could pretend to have as often and in as great 
1.1 ofusion as it pleased himself. It was, he acknowledged, a 
' ery good thing to have, sometimes, about one, but there 
were many things in the world far better-such as money, a 
good house, good victuals, good clothing, and so forth. It 
was again, sometimes, a thing a man might be much better 
i out. It formed a stumbling-block to prosperity; and 
when at the long run, a man had made to it many sacrifices 
and become a beggar, “ rich in the virtue of good offices ” 

or &ld g0t ^ a SOfter bed 1x1 an almshouse, 

or a whiter piece of bread at the door of the rich. These 

sentiments were probably strengthened by the view he took 
is 1 mi "hlv nr d ° f ° lU ' gl ' eat count ^ "’here there 

magnanimity, and honesty, in the ahstractfwhilfCe fe 

probably, less real active honesty than might be found 

ZXST *“ r why - the °- not 111 

-~ zszssz: ss srr 
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insomuch as it was every day reduced to practice by a 
great proportion of mankind, and so proved to be a good 
workable speculation, i'hat he intended to follow out the 
practical part of his scheme with the same wisdom he had 
exhibited in choosing his theory of morals, may be safely 
doubted. Caution, which is of great use to all men in a 
densely-populated country, is an indispensable element in 
the composition of one who would be rich at the expense of 
others. A good-natured man will o ften allow himself to be 
cheated out of a sum which is not greater than the price of 
his ease; and there are a great number of such good-natured 
men in all communities. It is upon these that clever men 
operate—without them a great portion of the cleverest 
would starve. They are the lambs Avith sweet flesh and 
soft avooI, making the plains a paradise 'or the wolves. A 
system of successful operations carried on against these quiet 
subjects, for a number of years, might ha\n> enabled Mr 
Samuel Ramsay Thriven to have retired, with his feelings 
of enjoyment blunted, and his conscience quickened, to 
some romantic spot, where hemiglil iave turned ooetica 
An idle man is always, to some extent, a poet; and a rogue 
makes often a good sentimentalist. 

This ought clearly to have been the course which worldly 
caution should liaA r e suggested as the legitimate Avoilcing out 
of tlio theory of selfishness. But Mr Thriven Avas not gifted 
tlio virtue of patience to the same extent that he ay as 
with tlio spirit of theorising on the great process of getting 
rich. He wanted to seize Plutufl by a coup de main, and hug 
the god until ho got out ol Inoi a liberal allowanec. Iho 
plan has been attended Avitli success; but it is always a 
dangerous one. The great deity of Avealth has been painted 
Inane, blind, and foolish, beoauae lie gives, without distinc¬ 
tion, to the undcsorving as avoII as to the Avortliy—-to the 
bad often more than to the good. It is seldom his god- 
ship Avill bo coaxed into a gift; and if he is attempted to 
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be forced, he can use his lame leg, and send the rough 
worshipper to the devil. Neither can we say that Mr 
inn vena scheme was new or ingenious, being no other 
t ian to “break with the full hand”—a project of great 
antiquity in Scotland, and struck at for the first time bv 
the act 1621, cap. 18. It existed, indeed, in ancient Rome, 
and was comprehended under the general term of stellion- 
nto, from stelio, a little subtle serpent, common in Itaty. 
Always m great vogue in our country, it at one time roused 
ie t tor of our judges to such an extent, that they con- 
emned the culprits either to wear the yellow cap and 
s ockn j of different colours, or be for ever at the mercy 

man mhlT BUt thCSC times had « one by, and a 

uan m. 0 ht make a very respectable thing of a break, if he 

wuld manage it adroitly enough to make it appear that he 

iir Sam'lrf^ Vi °, tim ° f eonBdenco. So 

Mi Samuel having given large orders to the English houses 

or goods, at a pretty long credit, got himself in debt to an 

amount proportioned to the sum he wished to make by Ms 

more. There is no piece in the world where a man may 

get more easily in debt than in Scotland. We go for a de 

cent, composed, shrewd, honest people; and, wo 

whT * a “ d ?*“■* hated * volatile 

Seir eoSSLr; WCap ° M ' " * renter sLe of 

country-men. Voucb^fcto John'the^viW of tb 

lT*u "JiTSaJglilf nfl 1 “toTpT ha d rd T es> 

™■:: 'of T as ~ 

fiiu i •« I in ; ens ^rehouses were accordingly soon 

KESSMSfi 1 - -7t 
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is to enter upon the speculation of failing, the step we 
1 nave now mentioned is the first and most important pre¬ 
liminary. Debt is the Ossa from which the successful 
speculator rolls into the rich vale of Tempo. There are 
some rugged rocks in the side of his descent to independence 
—such as t ie examinations under the statutes—that arc 
next to be guarded against, and the getting over these is a 
more difficult achievement than the getting himself regularly 
constituted a debtor. The running away of a trusty servant 
with a hundred pounds, especially if he has forged the 
cheque, may be the making of a good speculator in bank¬ 
ruptcy, because the loss of a thousand or two maybe safely 
laid to the charge of one who dare not appear to defend 
himself. The failure and flight of a relation, to whom one 
gives a hundred pounds to leave him in his books a 
creditor in a thousand, is also a very good mode of over¬ 
coming some of the difficulties of failing; and a clever man, 
with a sharp foresight, ought to be working assiduously 


for a length of time in collecting the names of removing 
families, every one of whom will make a good “bad debtor. 5 ’ 


These things were not unknown to Mr Thriven; but ac¬ 
cident did what the devil was essaying to do for him, or 
rather, speaking in a more orthodox manner, the great 
enemy, talcing the form of the mighty power yclept 0 banco, 
sot the neighbouring uninsured premises, belonging to Miss 


Fortune, the milliner, in a blase; and a largo back ware¬ 
house, iu which there was scarcely anything savo Mr 
Tin ivoii f s ledgers, was burned so effectually, that no person 

could have told whether they wore full of Manchest er goods 
nr merely atmospheric air of the ordinary weight that is, 
thirty-one grains to a hundred cubic inches. 

When a respectable man wishes ardently for a calamity, 
he arrays his face in comely melancholy, because ho has 

too much respect. lor public decorum to null ago the dt 

cciicics of life. Mr Samuel Ramsay Thriven accordingly 
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looked the loss he had sustained with a propriety that 
might have done honour to a widower between whom and 
a bad wife the cold grave has been shut for the space of 
a day, and then set a out writing circulars to his creditors, 
stating that, owing to his having sustained a loss through 
the 1 raming of a warehouse where he had deposited three 
thousand pounds’ worth of goods, he was under the neces¬ 
sity of stopping payment. No attorney ever made more of 
letter-writing than Mr Samuel did on that day; in place of 

three shillings and fourpence for two pages, every word he 
penned was equal to a pound. 


CHAP. II.—THE INSCRIPTION. 

' 1 [ r Samuel Thriven, after he had retired to 

liis house, “this has been hard and hot work; but a man 

has a satisfaction in doing his duty, and that satisfaction 
may not be diminished by a bottle of port.” 

Now the port was as good as Ofleys; and Mr Thriven’s 
thirst was nothing the less for the fire of the previous night, 
which he had done his utmost not to extinguish, and as° lie 
was in good spirits, he, like those people in good health 
who, to make themselves better, begin to take in a load of 
Morrison’s pills, drew another cork, with that increased 

s ; ,und wllldl belongs peculiarly to second bottles, and in a 
short time was well through with his potation. “How 

much, now,” said he, as he pretended, in a knowing way to 

look for a dead fly in the glass, which he held up between 

him and the candle, shutting, in the operation, the left eye 

according to the practice of connoisseurs-" how much may 

I make of this transanction in the way of business 1 —Let 
me see—let me see.” 

And, as be accordingly tried to see, he took down from 
the mantelpiece an ink-bottle and a pen, and, having no 
p^per within reach, Ik laid hold of a small book, well known 
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™u p 1 ?'• , PC 2 >le ’ and which ™ s 110 other, In fact. 
t] ( an the Pilgrim s Progress.” But it was all one to Mr 

Samuel Eamsay Thriven, in the middle of his second bottle, 

. at the boo,c was » Provided it had a blank leaf at the be¬ 
ginning or end thereof. It might, indeed, have been the 
(e r^ouping-on-btonc for Heavy-Bottomed Believers,” or the 
Economy of Human Life,” or the “Young Man’s Best 
Companion,” or “A New Way to Pay Old Debts:” or anv 
Otlxv book or brochure in the wide republic of letters 
nhu li the wisdom or wit of man has ever produced It 

inay verily be much doubt- d if he knew himself what book 
11 was. 

<11, let me see, he said again, as he seized the pen, 
niol held the blank leaf open before him. “ The threethou- 

' n 'd pounds lost by tho fire is a very good item; lean easily 
1n ' j u ver y g° od list of very bad debts to the extent of 
five hund red pounds; I have three thousand of good bank- 
m.ioH in the house; and if I get off with a dividend of five 
shillings in tho pound, which I can pay out of my stock, I 

i »ay dear by ihis single transaction, in the way of business, 

. .. nH may make mo comfortable for the whole period 

of my natural life.” 

v\ml having made some monologue of this kind, hebe- 
to jot down particulars; laying on the table his pen, 
iccasionally, to take another glass of the port wine, and 
' inning his Operation again, with that peculiar zest wliich 

aecompanie i a plajfulness of the fancy <>n a subject of dar- 

li 11 ’Interost, So he finished his arithmetical operation and 

dream, just about the time when the wine finished him: 
ii ll sound asloep; and awoko about two in the morning, 
wiih a hoadaohe, and no more reeolloction of having com- 
mitted his secret (-> the blank leaf <>f the "Pilgrim’s 

^ 1,1 iOHS, than il ho had never written a word thereon 

* . I i 


I 


at, all. 
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CHAP. III.—THE FACING OF CREDITORS. 

Of all men in the world, a bankrupt requires to wear a 
lugubrious look. It is proper, too, that he should keep the 
house, hold out the flag of distress, and pretend that he is 
an unfortunate mortal, who has been the prey either of ad¬ 
verse fate or designing rogues. Of all this Mr Thriven was 
well aware as ever man could be; no man could have acted 
the dyvour better than he, even though he had been upon 
the pillory, with the bankrupt’s yellow cap on his head. 
Creditors kept calling upon him—some threatening impri¬ 
sonment, and some trying to cajole him out of a preference* 
but Mr Samuel was a match for them all. * 

It is all very well to look thus concernedly,” said Mr 

Horner, a large creditor; “ but will this pay the two bun- 
Wired pounds you owe me? ” 

, “ Wou j d t0 heaven that it might!” replied Mr Thriven 

thawing Ins hand over his eyes; “but, alas! it is the pecu- 
lar feature of the misfortune of bankruptcy, that a man 

bva f? aS iTf ruined ~ ay ’ burned out of his stock 
} a fire that he had no hand in raising, and thus made a 

beggar of, probably for ever-receives not a single drop of 

sympathy m return for all the tears he sheds for his unfor- 

unate cieditors. Your case concerns me, sir, most of all* 

and, were it for nothing in the wide world bui to m^L u 

inTnJ°tl!’ m With a11 my orgies, even to the ml 

a of the blood from the ends of my laborious fingers and 

to the latest period of a wretched existence ” 

^ m0lMed ’ he ™ next ^ed by 
“ It is but fair to inform you, sir,” said the vulture-faced 
prison upon yo^» ““““ *° tly the «f the 

fire—has j!nde C iT Wicked ° f nature ' B foments- 

as rendered me a beggar,” replied Mr Samuel, mb- 
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bing again his eyes. I t is just the way of this world; when 
fate lias rendered a man unfortunate, his fellow-creature, 
man, falls upon him to complete his wretchedness; even like 
the creatures of the forest, who fall upon the poor stag that 
has been wounded by the fall from the crags, man is ever 
cruellest to him who is already down. Yet you, who threaten 
to put me in jail, are the creditor o all others whose case 
concerns me most. The feeling for my own loss is nothing 
to what I suffer for yours; and I will never he satisfied 
till, by har’d labour, I make up to you what I have been 
the unwilling and unconscious nstrument of depriving you 
of” 


And having got quit of Wrench, who declared himself not 
satisfied, though his threat, as he departed, was more feebh' 
expressed, ho was accosted by Mr Bairnsfather. 

“ Your face, sir, tortures me,” said Mr Samuel, turning 
away his head, “even as one is tortured by the ghost of 
tlio friend lie has murdered with a bloody and relentless 
hand. All my creditors put together do not furnish me 
matter of grief equal to your* individual case. Do not I 
know that you aro the father of ten children, whom pro¬ 
bably I have ruined. Yet am I not also ruined, and all by 
n- misfortune whose origin is boyoiul the ken of mortals ? ” 

“ You lnavo spoken a melancholy truth, Mr Thriven, re¬ 
plied the father; “but will that truth feed my children?” 

“No, sir; but I will feed thorn, when once discharged 

tinder a sequestration,” rejoined Mr Thriven* “Your case* 
above all the others, it shall be my care to assuage* Nor 
night nor day shall see my energies relaxed, till this wrong 
shall bo made right.” 

“ Our presold necessities must bo relieved,” rejoined “tho 
parent.” “ Oould you not give us a part of our debt, in the 

meantime.” 

“ And bo dishonest in addition to being unfortunate! 
ejaculated Mr Samuel. “That, six*, lfl tho worst cut of all. 
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No, no. I may be imprisoned, I may be fed on I jread and 
water, I may be denied the benefit of the act of grace, but 
I shall never be forced to give an undue preference to one 
creditor over another. You forget, Mr Bairnsfather, that a 
bankrupt may have a conscience.” 

A fter much more of such converse, Mr Bairnsfather re¬ 
tired. And the next who came for the relief which she was 
not destined to receive, was Widow Mercer. 

“This is a dreadful business, Mr Thriven,” said she, as 
she ran forward in the confusion of unfeigned anguish. 

“Dreadful, ii deed, my good lady,” answered he; “and 
who can feel it more than myself—that is, after you.” 

“ You are a man, and I am a woman,” rejoined the dis- 
consolate creditor; “ a woman who has struggled, since the 
deal 1 1 of her good husband, to support herself and a head¬ 
less family, who, but for their mother’s industry, might 
lnuc, ere now, been reduced to seek their bread as the boon 
of pity. But ah, sir, it cannot be that you are to class 
me with the rest of your creditors. They are men, and 
maj make up their losses in some other way. To me the 
loss of fifty pounds would be total ruin. Oh, sir, you will! 

I know by that face of sympathy, you will make me an 
exception. Heaven will bless you for it; and my children 
will pray for you to the end of our lives.” 

te this just adds to my misery,” replied Mr Samuel; 
“and that miserj’-, Heaven knows, is great enough already! 
Your case is .that of the mother and the widow; and what 
need is there for a single word to tell me that it stands 
apart from all the others. But, madam, were I to pay your 
debt, do not yoi: see that both you and I would be acting 
agamst the laws of our country. What supports me, think 
ye, under my misfortune, but the consciousness of innocence. 
Now, you would cruelly take away from me that conscious¬ 
ness, whereby, for the sake of a fifty-pound note, you would 
render me miserable here, and a condemned man hereafter. 
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A hotter fire, of a verity, there is than that which burned 
up my stock but I am bound to make amends for the loss 
I have brought upon you; and you may rest assured that, 
as soon as I am discharged, I will do my best for you and 
you poor bereaved sons and daughters.” 


And thus Mr Thriven managed these importunate beings, 
termed creditors, in a manner that he, doubtless, considered 
highly creditable to himself, in so far as he thereby spread 
more widely the fact that he had been ruined by no fault 
of his own, at the same time that he proved himself to be 
a man of feeling, justice, and sentiment. Meanwhile, his 
:i ent, Mr Sharp, was as busy as ever an attorney could be, 
in getting out a sequestration, with tho indispensable ad¬ 
junct of a personal protection, which tho lords very willinslv 

V O 1/ 

anted upon the lugubrious appeal, set forth ill the petition, 
that Mr Thriven's misfortunes wore attributable to the ele¬ 
ment of fire. A fifty-pound note, too, sent his shopman, 
Mr Joseph Glossmuns, over the Atlantic: aud, tho coast being 

* 1 O 

clear, Mr Thriven went through his examinations with con¬ 
siderable eclat. 


CIIAV. IV.— THE WINDFALL. 


<< rp 


These men, said Mr Thriven, after ho got homo to 
dinner, “have worried me so by their questions, that they 
h.’ivo imposed upon mo the necessity of taking some cooling 
h'[imr to allay the fervour of my blood. I must drink to 
thorn, besides, for they were, upon tho whole, loss sevoro 
than they might have been; and a bottle of coni claret will 
answer both ends* And now,” bo continued, after lie drank 
off a bumper to tho long lives of his creditors—“ I ho great¬ 
est pa 1 t of my danger being over, I can see no great risk of 


my failing in getting them to accept a composition of five 
shillings m (Impound. 1 hit what then? I have no great 
fancy to the counter. After all, a haberdasher is at best 

but a SPCcies of mun-niilliner; and I do no see why I should 
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not. when I get my discharge in my pocket, act the gentle¬ 
man as well as the best of them. All that, is necessary is 
to get the devout Miss Angelina M i-alzen, who regenerates 
the species by distributing good books, to consent io be my 
wife. She has a spare figure, a sharp face, and a round 
thousand. Her fortune will be a cover to my idleness; and 
then I can draw upon the sum I have made by my failure, 
just as occasion requires.” 

At the end of this monologue, a sharp broken voice was 
heard in the passage; and Mr Samuel Thriven’s bottle of 
claret was, in the twinkling of an eye, replaced by a jug oi 
cool spring water. 

u Ah, how do you do, my dear Miss MTalzen ?” cried Mr 
Samuel, as he rose to meet his devout sweetheart. 

feir, respomh'd the devout distributor of tracts, stiffly 
and coldly, “you are in far better spirits than becomes one 
who is the means of bringing ruin on so many families. I 
expected to have found you contrite of heart, and of a 
comely sadness of spirits and seriousness of look.” 

pag* . only feasting on cold water,” replied 

Samuel, letting the muscles of his face fall, as he looked at 

the jug. “But you know, Miss Angelina, that I am inno¬ 
cent of the consequences of the fire, and, when one has a 
cleai conscience, he may be as happy in adversity over a 

cup of water, as he may be in prosperity over a bottle of 
claret.” 

“A pretty sentiment, Mr Thriven—la! a beautiful senti¬ 
ment,” replied Miss Angelina; “ and satisfied as I am of 
youi purity, let me tell you that our intercourse shall not, 
with my will, be interrupted by your misfortune. I would 
mhher, indeed, feel a delight in soothing you under your 
affliction, and administering the balm of friendship to the 

heart that is contrite, under the stroke which cannot bo 
averted. 

And does my Angelina,” cried Samuel, “ regard me -with 
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1 ' |; 'ir Ki» ( .liiess am 1 tenderness in my present reduced 

circumstances, as when I was engaged in a flourishing trade, 
which might have emboldened me to hope for a still more 
intimate, ay, and sacred connection?” 


Mr Thriven,” replied the other, gravely, “ I have called 
in behalf of Mrs Mercer.” Samuel’s face underwent some 
considerable change. “ I have called in behalf of Mrs Mer- 
ccr, who has reported to me some sentiments stated by you 
to hci, of so beautiful and amiable a character, and so be¬ 
coming a Christian, that I admire you for them. You pro¬ 
mised to do your utmost, after you are discharged, to make 
amends to her and her poor family for the loss she will 


sustain by your bankruptcy. Ah, sir, that alone proves to 
mo that you are an honest, innocent, and merely unfortu¬ 
nate insolvent; and to show you that I am not behind you 
m magnanimity, I havo paid her the fifty pounds wherein 
you were indebted to her, and got an assignation to her 
debt* You may payino when you please ; and, meanwhile, 

I will accept of tlio composition you intend to oiler to your 
creditors.” 


.Fifty pounds off hor tocher, muttered Samuel between 

Ids tooth, and then took a drink of the cold water, in the 
full memory of tlio claret. 

“It scarcely beseems a man,” said he, “to bo aught but 
a silent listener, when In [ raise is spoken by one he loves 


and inspects. But, is it possible, IMiss MTulzon, that my 

uu fortune has not changed those feelings—■“•those—excuse 
mo, Mi An olina—those intentions with which, I had 
reason to believo, you regarded mo.” 

A nd, with great gallantry, ho soizod the fair spinster round 
tlio waist, as ho had boon in tlio habit of doing before ho 
was a bankrupt, to show, at least, that ho was now no bank¬ 
rupt in affection* 

To bn plain with you, sir,” replied slu\ wriggling herself 

nut <d Ids hands, “my intention once wns to wait until L 


it r11 
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saw whether you would come unscathed and pure out of 
the fiery ordeal; but, on second thoughts, I conceived that 
this would be unfair to one whom I had always looked upon 
as an honest man, though, probably, not so seriously-minded 
a Christian as I could have wished; therefore,” she added, 
smiling—yet no smiling matter to Samuel—“I have, you 
see, trusted you fifty pounds—a pretty good earnest—he! 
he!—that my heart is just where it was.” 

Mr Samuel Bamsay Thriven kissed Miss Angelina 
MTalzen. 

“ But o i, sir,” she added, by way of protest, “ I hope and 
trust that not one single spot shall be detected in your fair 
feme and reputation, and that you will come forth out of 
trial as unsullied in the eyes of good men, as you were pure 

in the estimation of one who thus proves for you her attach¬ 
ment” 

4 *Xever doubt it,*’ replied Mr Samuel. “Innocence gives 
me courage and confidence.” 

He placed, theatrically, his hand on his heart. 

“And what think you,” added Miss Angelina, “of John 

Banyans book, which I lent you, and which I now see lying 

lieie ? Is it not a devout performance—an extraordinary 

allegory ? How much good I do by that kind of books! 

Ha, by the by, Mrs Bairnsfather, good creature, wishes to 

read it. So I shall just put it in my pocket. To be plain 

with you, she is much cast down, poor creature, by the loss 

her husband has sustained through your involuntary failure; 

and I have said that she will find much comfort in the * Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress 

u <C A staunch book, madam,” replied Samuel, seriously— 
“ an extraordinary allegory, worth a piece of the vellum of 
the old Covenant. I have derived great satisfaction and 
much good from it I have no doubt it will support her, 
as it has done me, under our mutual affliction.” 

Ou ; how I do love to hear you talk that way,” replied 
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Miss Angelina. It is so becoming your situation. When 
do you think you will get a discharge? I will answer for 
Mr Bairnsfatlier agreeing to the composition; and you know 
I am now a creditor myself in fifty pounds. Of course you 
have my vote; but you will tell me all about it afterwards. 
Good-day, Mr Thriven,” 

“ Good-day, Miss MTaken.” 

The which lady was no sooner out, than was the bottle of 
claret. In a few minutes more Mr Thriven was lauehin" 

O f) 

over his replenished glass, as totally oblivious of the secret 
carried away by his lover, on the blank leaf of the good old 
tinker’s book, as he was on that night when he made free 
with the two bottles of port as good as Ofleys. 

“ The matter looks well enough,” said he. “ I can make 
no manner of doubt that my composition will be accepted; 
and then, with the two thousand five hundred, at least, 
that I will make o my bankruptcy, and the round thou¬ 
sand possessed by Miss Angelina MTaken, I can perform 
the part oi a walking gentleman on the great stage of the 
world.” 

“Is Mr Thriven within?” he now heard asked at the 
door. 

“ TIo, it is Sharp!” muttered he, as he shoved the bottle 
and the glass into a recess, and laid again hold of the water- 

j ug- 

“Water, Thriven!” cried the attorney, as he bounded 
forward, and seized the bankrupt by the hand. “Water! 
and Mrs Grizel MWhirter of Cockenzie dead, of a dead 
certainty, this forenoon; and you her nephew, and a will 
in her drawers, written by Jem Birtwhistle, in your favour, 
and her fortune ten thousand; and the never a mortal 
thought the old harridan had more than a five hundred.” 

“The devil a drop!” cried Mr Samuel Thriven. “The 
devil a drop of water; for, have I not in this press a naif 
bottle of claret, which I laid past there that day of the fire. 
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and never had the courage to touch it since. But me her 
heir! Ho, Mr Joseph Sharp, you are, of a verity, fooling a 
poor bankrupt, who has not a penny in the world after set¬ 
ting aside -1 is composition of five shillings in the pound. Me 
her heir! AN I13-, I was told by herself that I was cut off with 

a shilling; and you must say it seriously ere I believe a 
word on’t.” 

I say it as seriously,” replied the writer, “ as ever you 
n nswered a homethrust to-day in the sheriff’s office, as to 
the amount of stock 3 011 lost by the burning of your pre- 
mises as sure as a decree of the Fifteen. I say your loss 
iiad made her repent; so come away with the claret.” 

Mr Thriven emptied the whole of the half bottle, at one 
throw, into a tumbler. 


it 


i i 


Drink, thou pink of an attorney!” said he, and then 
*' 11 1 “ K chair, his mouth wide open, his eyes fixed 

on the roof, and his two hands closed in each other, as if 
they had been two notes for five thousand each. 

“ Are you mad, Mr Thriven?” cried Sharp, after he had 
bolted the whole tumbler of claret. 

Yes!” answered Mr Samuel Ramsay Thriven. 

Have you any more of this Bordeaux water in the 
house?” 

“ Yes!” answered Mr Thriven. “Open that lockfast” 

press) ’ “ and driQ k till you are only able to 
shout M Whirter ‘ Cockenrie Thriven ‘ ten thou- 

sand - hurra! -and never let a word more come out of 
you, till you fall dead chunk on the floor.” 

The first part of the request, at least, was very quickly 
obeyed, and two bottles were placed on the table, one of 
•R nch the attorney bored in an instant, and had a good 
POi-tion of it rebottled in his stomach by the time that 
Mr Thriven got his eyes taken off the roof of the cham- 


Hand me half-a-tumbler! ” 


cried he, “that I may 

280 1 
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gather my senses, and see the full extent of my mis¬ 
fortune.” 

“ Misfortune!” echoed Sharp. 

“ Ay!” rejoined Samuel, as he turned the bottom of the 
tumbler to the root; 44 Why did Grizel M‘Whirter die, sir, 
until I got my discharge V* 

“ All, sir!” replied Sharp, on whom the wine was already 
beginning to operate, “you have thus a noble opportunity 
of being the architect of a reputation that might be the envy 
of the world. h>u can now pay your creditors in full— 
twenty shillings in tho pound, and retain live thousand to 
yourself, with the character of being that noblest work of 
nature—an honest man.’ 


“ When a thing is utterly beyond one’s reach,” rejoined 
Samuel, looking, with a wry face, right into the soul of the 
attorney, “ how beautiful it appears.” 

Sharp accepted coolly tho cut, because he had claret to 
heal it, otherwise he would have assuredly knocked down 
Mr Samuel Thriven. 


“I beg your pardon, Mr Sharp!” continued his friend; 
“ but I felt a little pained, sir, at tho high-flown expression 
of the great good that awaits me, as if I were not already 
conscious of being, and known to bo, that noblest work of 
nature. The cut came from you, Mr Sharp, and I only 
returned it. All I regret, sir, is, that my aunt did not live 
till I got my discharge, because then, not being bound to 
pay my creditors one farthing, I might have paid them in 
full, without obligation at all, and thereby havo proved 
utyself what I am —a generous mam No more of the claret. 
You must away with mo to Oookensie, to see that the repo- 


si lories are sealed, and tho will sale.” 

u By my liiilli, I forgot that!” replied Sharp; “a pretty 
good sign that, if you are a generous man, I am not a selfish 
one. Wo had better,” he added, “let the claret aluno till 
\v r o return from Uookenzio* What think you? 1 
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Now Samuel bail already told Sharp that he was to have 
no more of the wine; and the question of the attorney, 
which was a clear forestaller, would have angered any man 
vlio was not an heir (live minutes old) of ten thousand. 
Hut Samuel knew better than to quarrel with the attorney at 
that juncture; so he answered him in the affirmative; and, iu 
ti\o minim afterwards, the heir and the lawyer were in a 
teach, driving off to Coclcenzie. The bankrupt was, in a 
few minutes more, in a dream—the principal vision of which 
was himself in the act of paying his creditors in full with 
their own money, and earning a splendid reputation for 
honesty. The sooner he performed the glorious act, the 
greater credit he would secure by it; his name would be in 
the “ Courant ” and “ Mercury,” headed by the large letters 

Praiseworthy instance of honesty coming out in full 
strength, from the ordeal of fire.” 

“ " hat has Miss Angelina M'Falzen been doing at the 

house of Mrs Bairnsfather?” cried Sharp, as he turned from 

the window of the carriage (now in the Canongate) to the 

la< c of Samuel, whose eyes were fixed by the charm of his 
glorious hallucination. 

“Lending her the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress!”’ answered 
bamuel, as he started from his dream. 

Xow Sharp could not for the life of him understand this 
ready answer of his friend, for he had put the query to 
awaken him from his dream, and without the slightest 
ope of receiving a reply to a question which savoured so 
much of the character of questions in general; so he left 

Cockenzie* ^ “ * Bhorfc time ’ tb< * at 


v. —THE TEA-PARTY. 

^ eb > dear,” said Mr Bairnsfather to his wife when 
e came home to tea on that same afternoon of which we 
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have now been narrating the incidents, “ I hope you are 
getting over our losses; yet I have no very good news for 
you to-day—for all that Thriven intends to offer of divi¬ 
dend is five shillings in the pound.” 

“ It is but a weary world this we live in,” said the dis¬ 
consolate wife. “We are all pilgrims; and there is for 
each ot us some slough of'despond, through which we must 
struggle to the happy valley.” 

W hat, ho!” rejoined the husband; “I have come homo 
to tea, and you are giving me a i>icce of Bunyan. Como, 
lay down your book, for Mr Wrench and Mr Horner are to 
be here to get some of your souchong.” 

“ And I,” replied the goodwife, “ asked Miss Angelina 
M‘Falzcn to come back and get a cup with us. I could not 
do less to the devout creature; for she took the trouble of 
going to Mr Thriven’s to-day, and getting iiom him the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress, 1 that she might bring it to me, to re- 
Koncilc me to the evils of life, and, among the rest, the loss 

m m 

which wo have sustained by her friend’s failure.” 

“Poll! I hate all ‘ Pilgrim’s-Progress’-reading insol¬ 
vents!” rejoined the husband, taking the book out of his 
wife’s hands. “ Go, love, and got ready the tea, while I 
sojourn with the Elstow tinker in the valley of humiliation, 
out of which a cup of China brown stout and some converse 

R * * % 

will transport mo to the ‘house beautiful.’ ” 

And Mr Bairnsfaiher, while his wife went to prepare tea, 
and his many children were dispersed hero and there and 

everywhere, got very rapidly into “Vanity Fair,” of the 

which, being somewhat aweary, as ho said, with a yawn, ho 
turned the leaves over and over, and at last fixed his eyes 
on 1 lie lea f tlial. had onee been, 1 hough it was now no longer, 
blank. Tim awl of the Elstow tinker himself never could 

have gone with greater determination through the leather 

of a pair of bellows, than did Mr Bairns father’s eye seem to 
penetrate that written page. Like the soor of the vision of 
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a ghost in the night, he drew his head hack, and he re¬ 
moved it forwards, and he shut his eyes, and opened his 
eyes, and rubbed his eyes; and the more he did all this, the 
more he was at a loss to comprehend what the writing on 
the said blank leaf was intended to carry to the eyes of 
mort a 1 s. It was of the handwriting of Mr Samuel Earn say 
imen, for a certainty—he could swear to it; for the bill 
, e bafl 111 ,us Possession—and whereby he would lose three- 
ui h parts of two hundred pounds—was written in the 
bailie character. What could it mean? 

“ What can it mean ?” he said, again and again. 

How should I, if you, who are a cleverer man, do not 
; no^ Mr Baimsfather,” said Mr Wrench, who w, stand- 

md the PiIgrtafs Progress,- which Mrs B. stys you “le 
rcudreg, more than once, and fairly admit that there are 
scure passages in it. But here comes Mr Horner who 

T VC ! th n mystery ’ if you ““ what 

I;;: ita P “ 1 e u is ** •»—*> *« 

I elm “ “ i" tte ‘ aU ’” " H Mr Baimsfather, as 

„ r* bored lua e yes into the end of the book. 

Bet me see the passage,” said Mr Horner, 
f, itwi i * three began to look the writing, which set 

b/LtXC PartiCUlarS ° f Ml ' SamUel Thliven ’ S ga * 

A very good progress for a pilgrim ” aiv tt 
and they looked at eaeh other knowing, "kS“S 
six eyes, and nodded their three heads?' “ 

Miss MTalzen and the tea camp in nt 

round the tcacuos d ” p and landed 

h.W handed round l histo ^0'^ "* ^ 

a an in erest that book doe* produce,” said Miss 
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Angelina, apparently piqued by the attention shown to the 
genius of the tinker. 

Come, now, Miss Angelina,” said Mrs Bairnsfathcr, 
confess that that <*opy produces no small interest in your¬ 
self, considering the hands it was in to-day.” 

“ Fie! fie, ma’am!” rejoined the blushing spinster. “ I Tow 
could the touch of a man’s fingers impart a charm to mere 
paper. If Mr Thriven had appended some pretty piece of 
devout or poetical sentiment to it, why, you know, that 
would have made all the difference in the world, ma’am. 
He is really an excellent man, Mr Thriven; though we have 
all suffered in consequence of his loss, yet, I daresay, we all 
feel for his unmerited misfortune.” 

The three creditors were too much absorbed in Bunyan 
even to smile. 


“ When did you lend this copy to Mr Thriven?” inquired 
Mr Wrench ; and the two others fixed their eyes, filled with 
awful import, on the face of the devout spinster. 

“Just the day before the fire,” replied she; “and ah, sir! 
how delighted 1 am that I did it! for he assures me that 
it has sustained him wonderfully in his affliction.” 

The three men smiled, rose simultaneously, and retired to 
a parlour, taking Bunyan with them. Their looks were 
ominous; and Mrs Bairnsfather could not, for the world, 
understand the mystery. After some time, they returned, 
and looked more ominously than before. 

“It is worth three thousand pounds, if it is worth a 
penny,” said Mr Horner, seriously. 

“ Every farthing of it,” rejoined Mr Wrench. “ The most 
extraordinary book I ever saw in my life.” 

“ An exposition miraculous, through tho agency of Iloa- 


1* 


von, added Mr Bnirnsfathor. 


Now nil this time their lea was cooling, and the hostoss 
examined and searched the eyes of her husband and guests. 
21 ave they all got inspired or mad, thought she; but her 
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thought produced no change, for the men sti ll looked and 
whispered, and shook their heads, and nodded, and winked, 

and left their tea standing, till she began to think of the 
state of the moon. 

“How delighted I am,” ejaculated Miss M'Falzen; “for 
I never saw such an effect produced by the famous allegory 
in any family into which I ever introduced it. You sec the 
effect of agitation in devout matters, Mrs Bairnsfather.” 

1 ui>t It the effect it has produced on us, 

maam, said Mr Horner. “ It has electrified us—so much 
so, indeed, that we cainiiit re ain longer to enjoy your ex¬ 
cellent society. You will, therefore, ladies, excuse us if we 
swallow our tea cleverly, and go to promulgate in the pro¬ 
per quarters the information afforded us by this wonderful 
production.” 

The soonci we are away the better,” added J\Ii* "Wrench, 

di inking off his cup. “ We must call a private meeting, 
and lay it secretly before them.” 

“ Certainly,” added Mr Bairnsfather; “ and you, Miss 

M Faken, authorise us to tell the peregrinations of the 

IgBOk—into whose hands it has been—and how it came 
here.” 

‘Bless you, sir!” cried the devout spinster; while Mrs 
aiinsfather kept staring at her husband and guests, un- 

S! 6 t0 „ S ,° lve the stran S 0 mystery, “ you do not know a 
tithe of the good that this little book has achieved. It has 

been in half the houses in the Oowgate and Canongate. It 

is relished by the poor, and sought after by the rich; it 

mends the heart, improves the understanding, and binds up 

the wounds of those that are struck by the hands of the 

aic leis. Oh ! I agitate in the good work mightily with it 

and others of the same class; and may all success attend 

your efforts, also, in so excellent a cause. Call meetings by 

all means, read, expound, examine, exhort, entreat, and 

hark ye, take Mr Samuel Thriven with you, for his heart is 
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m the cause of the improvement of his fellow-creatures, ami 

ie knows the value of the allegory of the devout tinker of 
JMstow. 

“ We cannot do without Mr Thriven,” replied Mr Bairns- 
f.ithei, with a smile; and while Mrs Boimsfather was cabin" 
ou to them to take another cup, and explain to her the 
meaning;of their conduct, the creditors rose all together, and, 

1 along their hats an ! Bunyan, were on the point of leaving 

' 10 100m ’ 111 o lv:> 1 aastc and manifest excitement, when the 

door opened, and the soft voice of Widow Mercer saluted 
them. 

“ Have you heard the news?” said she. 

“Does it concern Mr Thriven?” replied more than 
one. 

“Yes, to ho sure it does,” rejoined she. “Wo will all 

now get full payment of our debts; what think ye of that 
sirs ? ” 

“Hush, hush,” said Mr Baimsfatlier, in the ear of the 

widow. “Say nothing of tho ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ You 

know Miss M'Palzen is a friend of Mr Thrivcn’s.” 

“ The «Pilgrim’s Progress 1’” ejaculated the widow. 

“Alas! ho is, of a verity, mad,” rejoined Mrs Bairns- 
father. 

^Ihe ‘Pilgrim s Progress,’ ” again cried Mrs Mercer. 

“Tush, wo know all about it,” whispered Ml- Wrench. 
“You also have seen tho book?” 

Ycn, replied tho widow, “ I have, as who hasn’t? but 
Lord bless inol” —and she whispered in his car—“what, in 
tho name of wonder, has tho * Pilgrim’s Progress’ to do with 

Mr Thriven having got ton thousand pounds left him by 
Mrs Qrizol M'Whirtcr.” 

The whisper was communicated to tho two other creditors 
by Mr Wrench. The threo merchants, stimulated at tho 
sumo moment by tho same impulse of joy, laid hold of tho 
good widow, ami whirled her like a top round tho room, 
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snapping their fingers the while, and exhibiting other per¬ 
fectly innocent demonstrations of gladness. 

“The most extraordinary method of proselytising,” said 
tl dnster, “ that I, who have carried on the trade of 
mending the species for many 3-ears, have ever 3'ct seen.” 

“It is all beyond my poor wits together,” added the 
wife. 

And beyond her poor wits the creditors allowed it to re¬ 
in an; for they immediately went forth upon their intended 
mission. In some hours afterwards, accordingly, there was 
a secret meeting in the “ White Horse,” not less dangerous 

t ■ Mr Samuel Thriven than was that held in the Trojan one 
to old Troy. 


CHAP. VI.—THE PAYMENT. 

Now all this time, while Mr Thriven’s creditors were in 
(lie “ \Y lute Horse,” he himself was in heaven; for Sharp 
and he having found all right at Cockenzie, returned, and 
sat down to finish the claret which had been forestalled by 
the attorney before setting out. They resolved upon con¬ 
signing .Mrs Grizcl M'Whirter to the cold earth a day sooner 
than custom might have warranted; and the reason for 
this especial care was simply that Mr Samuel wished, with 
all the ardour inspired by the Bordeaux waters, to make a 
rand and glorious display of his honestj-, by calling all his 
creditors together, and paying them principal and interest 
-twenty shillings in the pound. They even, at this early 

period, set about making a draft of the circular letter which 
was to announce the thrilling intelligence. 

*v \ fl T?* S! -T hat a commotion this wiU produce among 
the trade. said Samuel, a3 he threw himself back in his 

chair, and fixed his enchanted eye on Sharp’s copy “ It 
will electrify them; and, sir, the editors of the newspapers 
are bound, as patrons of public virtue, to set it forth as an 
example to others, to induce them to do the same in time 
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coming. And now, since we have discussed so much busi¬ 
ness and claret, we will retire to our beds; I to enjoy the 
satisfaction of having resolved on a noble action, and you 

l* n ] <d making a few six-and-eightpences by the death 
ol Grizel M 4 Whir ter of Cockenzie.” 

“A few!" cried Sharp, in an attorney’s heroics. “You 
will see, when you count them, I am not less honest or 
generous than yourself.” 

The friends thereupon separated, to enjoy in their beds 
the two pleasures incident (o their peculiar situations. 

At the end of the period—less by one day than the 
customary time of corpses being allowed to remain on the 
face of the earth—Mrs Grizel M ( Whirter was buried: and 

j 

as her will contained a specific assignation to the greater 
part of her money, he same was in a day or two after¬ 
wards got hold of by Mr Thriven, and out went the round 
of circulars to the creditors, announcing that on the follow¬ 
ing Thursday, Mr Thriven would be seated in his house, 
ready to pay all his creditors their debts, and requesting 
them to attend and bring with them their receipts. Among 
these circulars was one to Miss Angelina MfFalzcn — the 
very woman I10 had promised, before ho succeeded to 
Mrs Grizel M‘Whirter’s fortune, to make a wife of; a 
pretty plain proof that now, when ho had become rich, he 
intended to shake off the devout spinster who had attempted 
to reform him by lending him the allegory of the Tinker 
of hilstow. The eventful day at length arrived, when Mr 
Thriven was to enjoy the groat triumph ho had panted for 
—namely to pay the creditors in full every farthing, with 
their own money j and at the hour appointed a consider¬ 
able number arrived at his house, among whom not a few 
knew, as well as thoy did the contents of their own Uibles, 
the nefarious device of the haberdasher. When tho credi¬ 
tors wore seated—• 

“It ill becomes a man,” said Mr Thriven, affecting a 
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comely modesty—it ill becomes one who resolves merely 

to do an act of ordinary justice, to take credit to himself 

for the possession of uncommon honesty. Therefore, I say, 

away with all egotistical assumption of principles, which 

ought i" belong to a man, merely (as we say in trade), as 

part and pa cel of humanity; for, were it a miracle to he 

honest, why should we not tolerate dishonesty, which yet 

by the voice of all good men, condemned and put down. 

The debts due to you I incurred, why then should I not 

pay them? It makes not a nail of difference that I lost 

thiee-fourths of the amount thereof by fire; because, what 

laul you to do with the fire ? You were not the incendiaries. 

bio; the fault lay with me; I should have insured my stock, 

in gratitude lor the credit with which you honoured me. It 

m for these reasons that I now disdain to take any credit to 

myself for coming thus cleverly forward to do you an act 

of justice, which the will of Heaven has put in my power, by 

the demise of that lamented woman, Mrs Grizel M'Whirter 

and which you could by law have forced me to do, though,’ 

probably, not m > soon as I now propose to do of my own free 
'will and accord.” 


Mr Thriven paused, for a hurst of applause; and Mr 
Baimsfatlier, with a smile on his face, stood up. 

^‘V S ^. VeTy wel1 ’” said te > glancing to his friends, 
for Mr Thriven to pretend tha. no merit attaches to one 

WhcMwte lirfhenoble and generous way he has resolved to 
O ow on this occasion. Every honest act deserves ap¬ 
plause, were it for nothing else in the world than to keep 

relief] 6 ™ -W* We com¬ 
pel ed Mr Thriven to pay us out of the money to which 

ie as succeeded, and to this extent we may admit his plea 

of no merit; but the readiness, if not precipitancy, he has 

cxlii nted on the measure, is not only in itself worthy of 

Iflf bUt ’ by a reflex effect ’ satisfies us 
all of that of which we probably were not very sceptical. 
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i 1 I Ins failure was an honest one, and that he is not now 

making a display of paying us out of any other money than 
his own.” 

“Shall we not accord to these sentiments of our brother 
ci editor ? said Mr Wrench, rising with great seriousness. 
“How seldom is it, in the ordinary affairs of life, that we 
find the true Mr Greatheart of the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress!’ 
But when we do find him, shall we not say to him, let him 
have his reward—ai ! what shall that reward be? Empty 
praise ? No! Mr Thriven needs not that, because he has 

<'l cmi cm im'c s.Minding within him—tar more 
musical, I d<ci , to the car o. honesty than the hollow 
notes of external applause. A piece of plate ? Very good 
for praise-devouring politicians to place on the table when 
the clique is carousing and settling the affairs of the state, 
but altogether unsuitable for the gratification of meek, 
self-denied, retiring honesty. A book of morals? What 
: ay ye to that, friends ? I ihrow it out merely as a hint.” 

And I sc,.1 the suggestion,’’ said Mr Ilorner, “with 

tho amendment, that there shall bo an inscription on a 
blank leaf, setting forth in detail the merits of tho indi¬ 
vidual; and where could wo find a better than the allecorv 

w ft 

of tho progress of tho pilgrim, written by tho tinker of 
Elstow ? ” 

A round of applause, fully suitable to the appetite of Mr 
Samuel, followed Mr Horner’s amendment. Tho process 
of payment commenced, and was completed to the satis- 
faotion of all parties; and when tho creditors went away, 
Mr Tl iriven sat down to consider tho position in whioh ho 
Hton<1. lie hud /_'<>[, .applause; but he did not well under* 
fcand it. Above all, ho could not comprehend the allusion 
to tho book written by John Bunyan. 

‘‘Well/’ ho fluid, ns he took up the “ J\lemiry,” “it is be¬ 
yond my comprehension; and, after all, the good people may 
only mean to present mo with eomo suitable gift, in eonsi- 
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deration of tlie act of justice I have this day done them. 
Let me see if there be any news.” And he fell back in his 
chair in that delightful langueur <Tesprit to which a news¬ 
paper of all things is the most acceptable. “Why,” he 
continued, as he still searched for some racy bit, “did not 
Sharp undertake to get a notice inserted, by way of an 
editor’s advertisement of three lines, to immortalise me, and 
pave my way to the hand of Miss Clarinda Pott?” And 
he wrung the muscles of his face as if they had 1 >een a dish- 
clout filled with the humour of his bile. At length his eye 
stood in his head, his mouth opened, and he became what 
artists would call “a living picture.” The part of the paper 

which produced this strange effect consisted of merely a few 
lines, to this import:— 

“New Light —The matter which the fire in-Street 

failed to illumine has, we understand, been illustrated by 
]io less an individual than John Bunyan, Tinker at Elstow. 
Everything may be reduced to an allegory; the world itself is 
an allegory; and this scrap of ours is nothing but an allegory.” 

Samuel laid down the paper. 

“What can this mean?” said he. “If this be not an 
allegory, I know not what is.” 


Ah, sir, you are a man this day to be envied,” said 
Miss M Falzen, who now entered. “ You have proved your¬ 
self to be an honest man. I was sure of it; and you know, 
Samuel, when all deserted you, I stuck fast by you, and 
even gave the the excuse me, sir—the consent you asked 

of me, while you had no prospect before you in this bad 
world other than beggary.” 

What consent, nia am?” implied Mr Thriven, with a face 
that displayed no more curiosity than it did love. 

Ble.ss me, Mr Thriven, do you forget?—Is it possible 
that you can have forgotten so interesting an occasion?” 

I!!? J elieve ’ tbe b y> ma’am, you have called for your 
debts,” said Mr Thriven. 
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“Debt!” ejaculated the devout spinster. “ Why should 
there >e any debt between two people situated as we are. 
Why should not all claims be extinguished by the mixture 
t i what Mr Sharp calls the goods in communion. If I take 
lliis iimney from you to-day, won't I be giving it back after 
the ceremony. True, my small fortune is now nothing to 
jours; yet I will remember with pleasure, and you will 
i ever surely forget, that all had was at your service when 
you had lost all you had in the world; so, you see, my dear 
Samuel, if you have this day proved yourself to have a noble 
spirit, I am not behind you.” 

“What is the exact amount of your claim, MissMfFalzen?” 
said Mr Thriven, with a determination to distance senti¬ 
ment. 

“ And would you real ly pay it, cruel, cruel man ? ” said she, 
somewhat alarmed. 

“ Certainly, ma’am,” replied he, dryly. 

“Are you serious?” said she again, looking him full and 
scarchingly in the face. 

“ Yes,” answered he, more dryly than ever. 

“ ( hm it bo possible that your sentiments towards mo 
have undergone a change, Mr Thriven?” rejoined she. “Ah! 

1 forgot. You are now a man of ten thousand pounds, and 
I have only one. The film is falling oil* my eyes. O deluded 
Angelina 1” 

“Then you will see the bettor to count tho money I am 
to pay you,” said ho, attempting to laugh. “ Fifty pounds, 
ma’am. Mere it is: I will tliank you for Mr Mercer’s 

. • J i. 

bill.” 

“Well, sir, sinco it has come to this, 1 will none of the 
money. Alas! this is tho effeotof John Runyan's famous 
book. Good-day—good-day, Mr Samuel; 0 and tho spinster, 
covering 1 1or face with her handkerchief, rushed out of the 
room. 
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CHAP. VII.—THE DENOUEMENT. 

• Thus have I got quit of the spinster,” said Mr Thriven, 
“ aud thus have I too got quit of my creditors. But how 
comes this ? She also talks of Bunyan; everybody talks of 
Bunyan. But this paper? No, spite—spite—let them pre¬ 
sent me with an inscription on a blank leaf. It will do as 
well as a piece of plate. I will get the words of praise in¬ 
serted in another newspaper, and then begin to act the gen¬ 
tleman in earnest on my ten thousand. I shall instantly 
engage a buggy with a bright bay; and a man-servant, with 
a stripe of silver lace round his hat, shall sit on my sinister 
side. Let them stare and point at me. They can only say, 
there rides an honest man, who failed, and paid his credi¬ 
tors twenty shillings the pound. Ho! here comes Sharp.” 

“ What is the meaning of this? ” said he, holding out the 
paper. “ Some wretched joke of an editor who would take 
from me the honour intended for me by my creditors. I 
see by your face that you smell an action of damages.” 

“Joke!” echoed Sharp. “That copy of Bunyan which 

Miss M‘Falzen was lending to Mrs Bairnsfather that day 

when we went to Cockenzie, is now in the hands of the 
procurator-fiscal.” 

u Oh, the devout maiden lends it to everybody,’ 5 replied 
Samuel. She will be to get the fiscal to reclaim sinners 
by it, rather than to punish them by the arm of the law.” 

“Is it possible, Mr Thriven, that you can thus make 
light of an affair that involves banishment?” said Sharp. 

“ Did you really write on a blank leaf of that book the 
details of the profit you were to make of the burning?” 

Samuel jumped at least three feet from the floors an> 
when he came down again, he muttered strange things, and 
did strange things, which no pen could describe, because 
they were unique, had no appropriate symbols in language, 
had never been muttered or done before since the be- 
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ginning of tlie world, and, probably, will never be again. 
It might, however, have been gathered from his ravings, 
that he had some recollection of having scribbled some- 
tiling about his failure, but that lie thought it was in the 
blank leaf of a pocket-book, the which book he grasped and 
examined, but all was a dead blank. He then threw him¬ 
self on a chair, and twisted himself into all possible shapes, 
cursing Miss Angelina M‘Falzen, himself, his creditors, 
every one who had the smallest share in this tremendous 
revolution from wealth, hopes of a high match, buggy, 

servant with silver lace, even to disgrace, confiscation, and 
banishment. 


“ You are renowned for the quickness, loopiness, subtle¬ 
ness, of thy profession. Can you not assist me, Sharp? 
A man’s scrawls are not evidence of themselves.” 

“ But, with the testimony of Clossmuns, who lias returned 
from Liverpool, they will be conclusive,” replied the attor¬ 
ney, whose game now lay in Mr Samuel’s misfortunes. 
“Such evidence never went before a jury siuce the time of 

the 7 'egiam majestatem. 


H What then is to be done?” inquired Samuel. 

“Fly! fly I ami leave me a power of attorney to collect 


your moneys. There is two thousand, of Q-rizelM‘Whirter’s 
fortune still to uplift—your stock in trade is to be disposed 
of I will matiage it beautifully for you, and, in spite of an 
outlawry, got Hu* proceeds sent to yoti wheresoever you go.” 

“Dreadful relief!” ejaculated the oilier, “to fly ones 
country, and leave one’s affairs in the hands of an at¬ 
torney ! ” 


“Bettor than banishment,” replied Sharp, grinding his 
teeth as if sharp set for the quarry that lay before him. 
“What <h> you resolve on ? Shall I write out the power of 
attorney, <>r will y«m wail, (ill Mm o dicers are on you?” 
muttering to himself, in conclusion, “A few six-nnd-eighfc- 
ponees! ITaith I have him now i” 
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Then there is no alternative ?” rejoined Samuel* 

‘•None,” replied Sharp. “I have it on good authority 

i hat the warrant against you was in the act of being written 

out, when I hurried here, as you find, to save you. ShaU 5 
prepare the commission ? ” 

Yes, yes ! as quick as an ellwand that leaps three 
inches short of the yard.” 


And, while he continued in this extremity of his despair 
Sharp set about writing out the factoiy-short and general’ 
—giving all powers of uplifting money, and reserving none 

in ZZ TT a few minutes more » Mr Thr ^en was 

a post-chaise, driving on to a seaport in England. The 

news of the flight of the honest merchant, with all the cir¬ 
cumstances, soon reached the ear of the devout spinster 

shehadr r the rCSult ° f the ^erview 
be had hajwith her cruel lover. She wiped her eyes and 

repressed her sobs, and congratulated herself on the conse¬ 
quences of her devout labours. Mr Thriven was not heard 

or again; neither was his cash. 
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THE MAN-OF-WAR’S MAN. 

m 

In the calm clear evenings of June and July, when the heat 
of the day lias been abated, it has been my custom to walk 
forth to brace my nerves after the cares and fatigues of the 
d»y. Pent up for these thirty years in one of the dingy 
shops of the Luckenbooths, I have toiled to gain wealth 
enough to enable me to exchange the chimes of St Giles’ 
bells for the singing of the larks; but, alas! I fear my ears 
will be too hard, and my eyes too dim, ere that time come 
when I may seek to enjoy the melody of the songsters, or 
tho verduro of their habitations. Gradually already have 
they been becoming less cheering to me than they were in 
those young sunny days of my apprenticeship, when I used 
to sally forth as soon as I had given tho keys to my master. 
I have still, however, the impressions of memory; and this 
summer they aro as vivid as when they were real percep¬ 
tions. While sitting at my desk, I wander, in fond recollec¬ 
tion, around Arthur Scat, and fondly think that such even¬ 
ings in Juno may bo yet for me as I have enjoyed them. 
Such is tho folly of men of business. From tho month I 
commenced for myself, tho lark has been singing loss 
sweetly, and my loved haunts havo been becoming loss and 
loss engaging. Havo tho vocalists of theso times degenerated, 
and the Held:; become aged? Tho change cannot be in mo; 

I am still in my vigour, and a bachelor. Fifty-two is not 
an old man—so spoko tho heart’s wishes—yet this fact is 
otherwise. Sinco that period when I took the cares of tho 
world upon my own shoulders, I havo, in general, been lost 
to everything else around mo. The incubus of theoounter 
and <lr k mounts upon my shoulders, and whispers in my 
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cars of bills and debts unpaid, or to pay; and immediately, 
in place of the visions of my youth, ledgers and slips of 
paper, spangled with columns of figures, occupy what were 
once the sad recesses of love. Thus hag-ridden, yet still in 
search oi happiness, have I stalked over the loveliest of the 
lovely scenes that abound around Edinburgh, almost un¬ 
conscious of where I have been. And what has been the 
reward of all my cares ? I have accumulated three thou¬ 
sand pounds, and some properties that yield what some 
would call good interest; and the making of this has been 

1 he unmaking of the sensibilities of enjoyment, without 
which it is nothing. 


Such were my reflections before I had reached the last 
stile next to Samson’s Ribs. Early visions of Dudding- 
' k°ch had haunted me through the day; and hence I 
had sought again the scene that so sweetly combines the 
Alpine and champaign, as if they here met to embrace. I 
had passed up through the valley between the Craigs and 
Arthur .Scat, and continued sauntering along the narrow 
road, like one cast forth by all the world, gloomy and dis¬ 
satisfied—my head leaning forward, my eyes fixed vacantly 
upon the ground, and my hands at my back. Some 
maidens and their swains were dancing beneath at the 
Wells of Weary,* to the measure of their own “wood- 

11 r ' " v iM '’ —y heart ^as touched almost to tears. The 
d ; . n that drove enjoyment from my walks fled, and a 
flood of tender recollections flowed in upon it. On that 
verdant spot, thirty-two years before, I had been as happy 

an * (1 T ? 3 %T ^ w® gr ° UP bef0re me ’ dancin S to the same 

w.™ We f yare D0W numbered the things that 

were The terminus of the Dalkeith and Edinburgh Railway tunnel, 

• aS ^ ni n ’ SW6pt them awa y- They were the favourite 
resort in the olden time, of the love-sick swains and maidens of the 

city. Many a soft tale of love was breathed there. It was a wild, se- 

r:t e ; ed ;7 0t ~ m ,r r ! ecollection libe an oasis in a desert* rendered 
loTtly by the neighbouring stillness and desolation. 
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lieart-stirring air, with one I had loved with all the fer¬ 
vour of a youthful heart, until the chilling influence of 
v hat the world calls prudence damped my flame, but 
could noi extinguish it. She was now the dispenser of 
happiness ant comfort to another, and the mother of a 
lovely family—not so rich in what the world calls wealth; 
how much richer was she in peace and joy! I had for 
years kept her heart in suspense, until it sickened at my 
undecided courtship and shuffling delays. I know she loved 
me better than all the world beside, and would have con- 
sen :ed to be mine, whatever had been my lot— faithful 
and kind to me, also a soother of my soul, in all conditions, 
shew'uM nave been. To riches I had sacrificed her and 
myself. Alas! I found now their heart-searing consolations. 
Again and again have 1 striven to persuade myself that I 
acted wisely in delaying our union. I at the time even 
took praise for vanquishing the warmth of my love, that 
wo might feel less the delay. Alas ! I knew not woman's 
heart. My coolness pained and piqued her; and while I 
was all-intent upon acquiring wealth which she was to 
enjoy with me, another was warming that heart which I 
had chilled. She was wed unknown to me. I met the 
marriage party in the church. What would i have given, 
to have been ablo to roll back the wheels of Time, and 
throw upon them all my hopes of wealth, with the curse 
which they deserved. 

In tlus roverio I stumbled upon an artist. He was 
drawing the scene of my dreams. A few words ]msscd. 

I To resumed; and I gazed upon the happy group which ho 
was ably sketching, till early recollections raised a sigh 
almost amounting to a groan. The stranger started, and 
impiiml if I was unwell. The sincere and sympathising 
tone Ml lii:'. voire inter* ted me, and I requested to have 
the pleasure of looking at his sketch. 

“ You arc most welcome** ho replied; “but it is a mere 
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scratch. I will be enabled to do much better soon. I mean 

it f< r iS foreground of a picture I am painting, sir. X am 

one of the most fortunate fellows in tlio world; I always 

gi t what I wish just at the moment I want it, or at least 
aoon after it” 

This speech struck me as a most singular one from the 
person who made it He was apparently about thirty 
years of age, with an open, generous countenance, which, 
though not handsome, exhibited the glance of the eye and 
lofty brow that 6poke intellect and feeling. 

“I am no judge of painting or drawing further than of 
what gives me pleasure,” said I; and I looked upon his 
sketch with a Ua lancholy delight; for he had drawn the 
group as they really were — true to nature — and fancy 
enabled me to see, in one of the females, her I had lost. 
I spoke my praise in the warmth of my feelings; for I 
again enjo. < 1 the scene so much, that it conquered my 
love of money, and I at once, and for the first time in my 
1“^ Molfid to purchase a picture. 

I looked from the sketch to the artist, to examine the 

man I was to deal with, that I might judge how to make 

my bargain, for, strong as my inclination was to have the 

picture, my mercantile habits were equally strong. His 

dre» was much the worse for the service it had seen; and 

were was an appearance of penury about him that made 
me anticipate a good bargain. 

“ Do you paint for amusement only,” said I, “ or do you 
dispose of them ? ” ,<)U 

“W IT f f me 413(1 fortune ’ m J good sir,” said he. 

I AA® J i!l 7 * r TiCe “ the noble however long 

^ t&Tc been &n a dm irer/* 

la yonr present work bespoke ? ” again said L 
>amM » Ior 1 am , &o I told you, a fortu- 


ii 
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“ How much do you expect for it 2 ” 
tc If I had as much money as purchase a frame for it,” 
said lie, I might get five pounds; but, as that is not the 

case, I must take what I can get from a dealer—perhaps 
a pound, or less.” 

^ ‘ 11 1 ; e for many years, I felt the generous 

glow of doing good to a fellow-creature at the expense of 
my cash; but, if the truth will be told, it was the recollec¬ 
tion of the good and gent le J Iclcn that at this moment ope¬ 
rated upon me. 

Well, sir, if you will sell me this sketch and the 

finished pictu *0 for two pounds, I will be the purchaser,’ 5 
said I. 

“I accept your offer,” was his reply, “and I feel grateful 
for your patronage, as I am yet unknown; but I feel con- 
ii lent I shall succeed at length in this my present aim at 
fame and fortune. The goddess has eluded mo often, 
doubtless even when 1 was sure 1 held her in my grasp. 
But that is nothing. I was happy, as I am at present, in 
the pursuit; for all my life has been a series of anticipa¬ 
tions supremely happy,” 

Wo had stood during t his discourse; my eye was on him; 
and I could seo the glow that was upon his face. How 
strange to mo it seemed: I, too, had lived in anticipation 
of boing rich, yet never felt the thrill, the full joy, of hope 
which possession banishes. How justly may anticipation 
and fruition bo compared to youth and ago!—the one, joyous 
and buoyant, moves along the rough walks of life, with 
hope pointing the way and smoothing his path; fruition, 
like an aged traveller, foeblo and spent, sees ever a length 
of way before him, rendered rougher by cares for what lie 
hn:t obtained, while all behind him is nothing* One of my 

gloomy fits was coming over mo—my mind was turning in 
upon itself, when ho aroused mo, by inquiring where he 
should have the pleasure of bringing his work to mo. X 
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gave Lim my address, and we began to return to the 
city. Long before we reached the last stile, he had so 
wuu upon my regard, that I invited him home with me 
to supper, under promise that he should give me an 
outline of his life. He redeemed his pledge thus :— 

; My father, Andrew Elder (said he), lived in one of the 
\ illages not far from town, where i was born. He was uot 
lich, but well enough to do ; by trade a joiner, tolerab! >• 
well read, of a shrewd and argumentative turn of mind, 
and the oracle of the village, at a time when it was dis’ 
tiacted by the politics of the period, which ran high be¬ 
tween the aristocrats and democrats. The French devo¬ 
lution had attained the climax of its horrors, and the best 
blood of Franee was poured forth as water. Once a demo¬ 
crat, he had changed his former opinions, and his anti¬ 
pathy was as intense against the bloody miscreants who, 
in the public commotion, had wriggled themselves into 
t eii bad pie-eminence, as his sympathy had been strong 
at the commencement in favour of an enslaved people. I 
was scarce seventeen—an anxious listener to all that 
passed in the shop between my father and his opponents. 

s^dwasb > me true as holy writ; and those hearers 
Ml " ' loubtcd one word hesaid were deemed worthy only 
of my pity . Well do I recollect—it was the beginnin <r 0 J 
ay, 1794 , and our dinner hour; the newspaper had just 
ai rived; a number of neighbours were seated on or staud- 

: r Ulid the bench on which the all-engrossing paper 
was spread. My father gave a shout of triumph, and 

I contempt upon the democratic part of his audi¬ 
ence, who were ranged on the opposite side. They again 
ooked, their anxiety not unmixed with fear 

“Hurrah !” cried my father, - the bloody monsters 
will soon be put down and die by their own accursed 
guillotine. James, run into the house and bring me 
my Gazetteer; I wish to see the map.” 
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I was rot slow to obey, for I was as eager to learn the 
cause of my fathers joy as the oldest politician present. 

He read, with exultation, the arrival of the Emperor of 
Germany at Brussels "ii the 9th of April, and his advance 
to Valenciennes, to join the Duke of York, who lay there 
with the Allied Army under his command. Then, opening 
Guthries well-i numbed volume, and laying it before his 
auditors, he seized his compasses, as a marshal would his 
truncheon, waved them in triumph, then spread out the 

map, measuring on the scale a number of leagues to illus¬ 
trate his demonstration. 

' Now, attention, you blacknebs,” he said, “ and do not 
interrupt me;” and immediately all eyes were bent upon 
the map. “ Now, here is Valenciennes,” said he; “ and hero 
is Paris, the den of the murderers. The Allies will be 
there in three weeks at farthest; what can stay them ? 
Tell me, yo democrats!” They hung their heads, as he 
struck the bench, to give Iiis demonstration force. “In 
four months,” ho continued, “the king, Louis XV11., will 
bo in Paris, to avenge his brother’s blood; and peace will 
bo restored before the corn is off the ground. Hurrah 1” 
There might have been some grave humour in his ear¬ 
nestness, but his prophecy made an impression on me he 
little dreamed of; while he spoke, a voice seemed to sound 
in my ear that made me start—“ Here is an opportunity 
for you to see the world you have often wished for. The 
contest will not last four months; you may enter the navy, 
which will bo paid off at the end of the war; be homo be¬ 
fore winter, and boast to your father of all you have seen 
and done. 11 The impulse was so strong that I left the poli¬ 
ticians in keen debate— for the dinner hour was not expired 
—and, putting on my coat and hat, sot off for Leith as 
quick as I could walk. My only fear was that I might 
I>o too late to bo received; the account of the Allies hav¬ 
ing entered Paris might have arrived; peace might bo 
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made before I could join, and my golden dreams be dissi¬ 
pated. 

It was nearly dark before I reached the rendezvous upon 

. the shore. A throb of joy gave new spirit to me when I saw 

the union-jack hanging over the door. I entered at once, 

and inquire 1 if I was not too late to go on board of a man- 
of-war ? 

“ By no means,” said the active Captain Nash, who was 

present at the time. “Were you ever at sea, my spirited 
lad?” 

No, sir, said I ; “but I hope that will be no objection.” 

Oh, none in the least, said lie. “ You shall, in an hour 

or two, >e put on board the tender which sails for the Nore 

to-morrow. Here, mate, give this volunteer something to 
drink his majesty’s health.” 

I was now seated at a long table, at which were some of 
the most forbidding individuals I had ever seen: several 
were evidently intoxicated, spoke in phrases I could not 
comprehend, and uttered oaths that made my heart tremble] 

- 1)00;tme bewildered; the situation in which I had placed 
myself was not what I had anticipated. I loathed the liquor 
they offered me, began to think I had done a foolish action, 
and wished to be at my uench again, a free agent. 

How long my mind continued in this state I know not; 
but I was soon roused to a fuller sense of the situation in> 
Which I had so rashly placed myself. I soon saw enough 
to make me weep. Six of the gang entered, swearing, and 
threatening two young sailors, whom they dragged in with 
them, and who, as well as several of their captors, were 
severely cut, bruised, and bleeding. They had, doubtless, 
fought stoutly to escape the gang. I was there a voluntary 
victim, and any little fortitude that had until now sustained 
me fled, as I gazed upon the painful sight. They were both 
a out the same age, and stout, active young men; they 
spo e not one word; but their countenances were sad, 
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gloomy, ami desponding; md, at times, I could perceive a 
shade of sullenness, bordering on ferocity, uass over their 
faces, as they liftei 1 t heir eyes from the floor towards the 
men who were busy removing the stains of the conflict. In 
a short tine after, we were taken to the Ferry Stairs, and 
put into their boat. It was now, for the first time, that I 
' 11 ' 1 1 ,i i : y lat 1 ter was correct in his eulogiums of 

1 " 1 ' • ' 1 'y- I soon understood that the cases of these 

lads were peculiarly hard; yet, after all, not so very hard 
as that of many I afterwards knew. They were brothers, 
and belonged to Leith, where then- parents still lived. They 
had been absent three years upon a whaling exy^lition in 
the South Seas; and, anxious to see their father and mother 
(the former of whom was stretched on a sick-bed), had, with 
circumspection, and in disguise, reached their home, when, 
only after a few hours, some unfeeling wretch, for the paltry 
rewaid, became informer, and the gang secured their prey. 
Hie sielc, if not dying, parent entreated in vain; and the mo¬ 
ther s tears and groans, as she saw her loved and manly 
sons struggling against an overwhelming force (for what, 
my father oft had said, was the birthright of cvci’y British 
Bubjoct), wore equally unavailing. I kept my eyes on tho 
two youths who, for no offence, were thus treated as felons. 


and compelled, against then- wills and interests, to leave 
then homes, and all that they hold dear; yet, so strangely 
aic wo constituted, this train of thought passed oil’, as I sur¬ 
veyed I he clear night, with tho full moon shining in a cloud- 
Icbs sky, and reflected by I lie v a tors of the placid Frit h. DTy 
y oung hem t even felt a glow of pleasure: I hoped tho worst 
of my now life was past, and that I would soon bo again 
with my lather, to rocount to him the sights I had seen. 

A\ lien wo reached (lie (all dark sides of tho (to iny inox- 
peneuecu mind) gigantic lender, all my regrets were lied, 
and expectation again liLlod my breast. Having hailed, 
and been answered by tho watch on board, the two pressed 
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men were forced to ascend from tire boat, which they did 
with an ease an 1 facility that astonished me. I attempted 
to stand up, but fell across the thwarts—the motion of the 
boat, inconsiderable as it was, throwing me off my balance 
at every effort. Forced to hold on by one of the gang, X 
had my ears filled with a vol ley of oaths. A rope was at 
last lowered from the deck, and made fast under my arms, 
and thus I partly climbed, and was partly hoisted up, until 
I could hold on by the bulwarks—furnishing merriment to 
those on board, and greeted by no kindly voice, my feelings 
were again damped. For the first time in my life I fe 1 
that I was alone in the world, and must rely upon my own 

protection. Ordered below, I staggered, as I 
moved upon the deck, like one intoxicated, still grasping 
at everything to prevent me falling, and bewildered at all 
I saw and heard./ 0> unlike were these things to what 
I had found in books, o: dreamed of in my enthusiasm, of 
the noble navy of my country. My mind was all confusion. 
My native language, spoken by those around me, was mixed 
with such terms and phrases, that it was all but incompre- 

h ff bIe - I reached the hatch, and was in the 

0 descending the ladder, I missed my hold, fell to the 
deck, and a laugh sounded in my ears—all the pity I re¬ 
ceived, though I lay sick, stunned, and bruised among my 
fellow-creatures. I crawled out of the way, lest I should 
be trampled upon by those who had occasion to pass up 
and down. No kindly hand wae held out to me; and 

hem! T In' b bu b , 0ardS 1 Passed my 8184 “s' 14 from 

odTep. Y ° Uth a “ d health triumphed - <md 1 won fell sound 

in^”!^- circumstantial, this rough initiation 
mto my naval adventures was of immense advantage to me. 

I ’fTt. my bb* 1 whether 1 “°w or not. 

to^l w 00 ” 80 , w “ y 8 pr ophecy, ®«» a* war 

inmate before the winter common cpyT* nnri r 
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wished to see the world, I must take things as they come 
It lias ever been my nature to look upon every event on the 
sunny side. I anticipate pleasure even amidst privations 
an discomfort; and I have thus enjoyed hours and days of 
happiness, when those who suffered with me have been 
driven almost to despair. When day dawned, I was awak- 

'' ' ,1C n01S0 and bus «e around me. I looked at the 

murky den in which I had passed the night close by a gun- 

carriage. Some were extended on the deck here and there- 
a greater number snugly hung in their hammocks were the 
regular seamen; the others were landsmen like myself, un¬ 
provided with anything—their all on their backs, and as 
ignorant of life at sea as their purses were empty. I will 
not say that I was pleased with the turn my adventure had 
assumed; yet I was not discouraged; I knew that thousands 

1 1 1 die navy, and I would not be worse off 

1 11 ’ i mils in rank. I arose, and, seated upon the gun- 

can iago, began to be amused by what was passing around. 
As tho day advanced, my interest began to increase, and I 
formed a few friendships with my fellows. One of these, 
a young seaman who had been impressed a few days before 
out of a West Indiaman, was of vast service to me, in giving 
mo instruction how to conduct myself, and allowed me to 
sleep with him. I had left home without one shilling; was 

provided with nothing, and must remain so until rated in 
some ship after we reached tho Norc. 

No porson who has not seen, can conceive the scenes of 
wickedness and folly that are acted on board a tender, where 
all are crowded together with no regular messes formed, 
and no routine of duty laid down to engage tho mind or 
dispel the tedium. The careless act their parts, but the 
l In>ughts arc iorccd in upon tho serious thinker. Some sat 
in deep abstraction, unconscious of all that was passing 
around them, fetching a deep sigh occasionally, and looking 
lUOuriilally at their merry mates; others wero walking back- 
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wards and forwards, with a restless cast of countenance, like 
a caged animal; while here and there were small groups, 
deep plunged in the excitement of gambling for small sums, 
and swearing over their well-thumbed dirty cards; others 
were carousing in secret, with ardent spirits, brought secretly 
on board, by 1 oats which were continually arriving from or 
uoparting f< r the shore with the friends of those on board; 
a: 1 very many passed their time listlessly leaning over the 
net tings, gazing upon the shore they were so soon to see, 
perhaps, for the last time, yet caring not whether they ever 
saw it again or not. At length the boatswain piped to 
weig i anchor. The foresheet was shaken out, and we stood 
down the Frith. As the shores receded from us, some be¬ 
came more sad, but the greater number seemed as if a load 
had been taken from their minds. As for myself, I felt my 
spirits increase as we gallantly bounded over the waters 
When we reached the Nore, I, along with several oZrs, 
was draughted into a frigate, which had received orders to 
sad for the West Indies. As soon as I was rated, I received 
rom the purser what necessaries I required, which was 
placed to my account to be deducted from my wages. I 
lelt my importance much increased as I put on my new 
dress and got my station on board; yet a qualm of disap¬ 
pointment came over me as I thought of the distance I was 

hp was managed in the most tyrannical manner, byThe 
f tt e “ d tot-lieutenant. The mttan of 

he struck the men more for his own gratification than 
their correction. Standing at the foot of the rattlins when 

. re ord 'ted aloft, he invariably struck the last whe- 
er m ascending or descending. This was to make them 
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look sharp. The same course was followed In regard to 
every duty to which he called them; and a dozen or more 
of lashes were often given for what the most microscopic 
eye could not have detected as a fault: the cat was seldom 
out of use, and never a day passed without several punisli- 
m.nis. A chit of a midshipman, if ho took an umbrage at 
a man, would order him to stand while he mounted a gun- 
can ingo to strike him about the head or face; and if the 
gallant fellow moved on, ho was reported to the officer on 
duty as mutinous, tied to the grating, and received a dozen 
or two. Our provisions too were very scanty, and not of 
the I..,I finality; while a complaint would have been mutiny. 
“'' ^ ,|( 11 of lied the Island of Jamaica, custom ovoreamo 

disgust. I sa ii, besides, that it was the rule of tho service—- 
ollienv. were not, in their station, better off than tho men; 
midshipmen were cobbed or ordered aloft with as little 
oompunot ion or inquiry as the men were Hogged. Tho only 
individual on board who stood not ill foar of some other 
alongside was the captain; yot ho feared the admiral, and tho 

admiral crouohcd to theXiords oi t he Admiralty, who suc¬ 
cumbed to tho ministry, who erouohcd to tho king; and, as 
a landsman on hoard a man of war, all being in a circle, l 
"a. i next tn him again to complete it. The whole I saw to 
he an intricate system of OOCrcion and discipline; andlsub- 
mittod With oil tho ohoerlulne I could; but there was a 
HlOSBlnale ol mine, who claimed tho sympathy I disregarded. 
Poor James! lam to this hour sad when I think of him. 
Who or what ho WOS I novor know; for his years, ho was 
the In I learned and must intelligent person I have ever 
met with iii tho world, Kveiy gcnleel neeomplishmont was 

liiit. Ahnnt two years my senior, ho was an ago in advaneo 
ol mo; and I looked up to him with a roverenco I hOVO 
nevei felt rim e for any liuinnn being, as wo have sal; on a 

gun carriage, 1 listening to tho knowledge that flowed from 
his lip ', and which ho ionic a picmniro iu imparting to mo. 
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Tims, when it was not our watch, he stored my mind with 
imtlH and information, both ancient and modern, the be- 
nefii of which I feel even now. An exquisite draughtsman, 
he taught me the rudiments of the art, and practice has 
done the rest. Yet he was secret as the grave as to the cause 
of his sorrows; and though he knew that I wished to be ac¬ 
quainted with his history, not through idle curiosity, but 
to console him, if in my power, he shunned the subject. 
That he was born to a rank far above that in which I knew 
him, both the officers and the men allowed. He was 
prompt in his duties from an innate sense of honour* 
and there was a lofty bearing in all he did—not the effect 
of an affort, but of natural impulse—that extorted the re¬ 
spect of his shipmates; though, of all men, sailors are the 
quickest at perceiving peculiarity of character among them¬ 
selves, and an appropriate sobriquet is generally the con¬ 
sequence. To his officers he was as politely humble as the 
strictest rides could require; but this manner was so 
different from the uncouth and crouching humility of the 
other men, that a stranger would have conceived he was 
the superior returning the civility. His soul was, indeed 

SUPeri ° r t0 LiS ^ that fall 

trol or anC6S 0ver which he had no con- 

> _ untanly chosen, from some secret reason, ho 

would never avow. Once I heard him sigh heavily in his 
sleep, and murmur the name Matilda; from which I sus¬ 
pected he had been crossed in love, and was now a victim 
of consuming melancholy, which seemed only lightened by 

mation T Whe £ 5® WaS St0riDg my mind infor¬ 
mation. Books we had none; but I felt not the want His 

memory was well stored and tenacious, and he was alwav s 

ready for whatever subject was the study of the time for 

~ 1 « °°nsciom I lca™Z,£ 

had had the volumes, and read them myself. His vigorous 
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and intelligent mind epitomised and digested my mental 
food—imparting to me thus the spirit of volumes, which I 
might in vain have endeavoured to comprehend after lon<> 
study. But, to proceed:— 

iili this mixture of pleasure and suffering, we reached 
Kingston and cast anchor off the harbour, where we had 
remained only for a few days, when we sailed to cruise in 
quest of a French frigate, which had taken several of our 
merchantmen. We continued to range the seas for nearly 
three weeks, in quest of the enemy, without gaining either 
sight or intelligence of him, and had almost given up all 
hope, when, one afternoon, a dense fog came on, which ob¬ 
scured the horizon, and we could not see two lengths of the 
ship from her decks. I t continued thus until a little after 
sunrise next morning, when a gentle breeze sprung up, 
■" hioli clcotvd nil around, and, to our surprise, we saw a 
French forty-gun frigate about six or seven leagues to wind¬ 
ward. We mounted only thirty guns. The odds were 
fearfully against us; but the captain resolved to engage the 
enemy. The boatswain piped all hands to quarters, the 
drum beat to arms, the bulkheads were taken down, and 
all was clear for action in a lew minutes—every gun double- 
shotted, and the match waiting the orders to fire. James 
and were stationed at the same gun on the quarterdeck, 
when I saw the enemy, under a cloud of sail, bearing down, 
with his formidable range of guns bristling his sides. I 
felt my breathing become short, and a strange sensation 
took hold of me, as if I doubted whether I could command 
another full respiration. I looked at James—there was a 
melancholy shade of satisfaction on his countenance, and I 
thought I saw a languid smile lurking around his lips, along 
with a sternness in liis eye, that imparted to mo a hold feel¬ 
ing of assurance. I stood with the ramrod in my hand. 
The interval of suspense was short. The Frenchman, as lie 
ranged alongside, Avithin pistol-shot, hailed us in good Eng- 
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lish to strike. r J he captain, who stood near me, looking over 
the nettings, with his speaking-trumpet in his hand, liffi 
it to his mouth, and roared— 

Ay! ay! Til strike by and by;” then passed the word— 
“ Now, my lads, give them a broadside.” 

Scarcely was the order given, when our little frigate 
h 1, ' 1,1 ; b'i'ia the re< oil, and we were enveloped in smoke; 
but I could hear the crash of our shot on the sides and rig¬ 
ging of the Frenchman, which did not return the fire for a 
minute or two. 

“Well done,” shouted the captain. “Another of the 
same.” 


And by the time the Frenchman fired his first volley, we 
weie lca dy. The salute was simultaneous and fearful The 
enemy did awful execution: five of our gun-ports were 
Itoffi into one, and several of our men killed and wounded. 
I have little recollection of what followed for some 
time-the smoke was too dense for observation, and my 
exertions in working our gun were too unremitting to 
allow of extraneous attentions. At length the shot in 
the locker being expended, I called for more; and, on 

r ’ 7 compailioI1 > lying extended 

*' le *“■ Ueeduig. There was not one moment to 

Hi? bal j s were su PPlied as quick as called for-and 

was rousfd t fHend * ** do ^d resolution 

was roused to revenge. I urged those who were still able 

foi duty to redouble their fire 

feZ? 1 d0M ' Hder! ” “ id ‘ he captabl ; “*» «■» * noble 
At this moment, a small splinter struck my hand ns I 

and thumb. I plucked it out-the blood poured—but I 
e less pam from that source than from my mouth which 

™op th “* 1 wouid iaye giveu ™ Ms ** 

282 
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For God's sake,” I cried, c 
for I will not leave my gun.” 


bring me a mouthful of-water, 


You may smile at my folly, for who was there to servo 
^ patience the captaii, who kept the Quarter¬ 

deck, ns cool as if we had been lying at anchor; nay, cooler, 
loi he was then always finding fault, or in a passion—heard 
me, and taking a lime from his pocket, cut it in two, and 

put one-half into my mouth, as I was ramming home the 
charge. 

Here, my lad,” said he, “you deserve it, were it a 
diamond;” and put the other half into my cut hand. The 
sting of the pain almost made me cry out. He smiled, 
and said it would cure it; then remarked to the first lieu¬ 
tenant, who had just come up to him, ki I have often heard 
that the Scois figIi ( best when they are hungry, or see their 

own blood; there is an instance; look at Elder’s hand, and 
see how lie works at his gun.” 

At this moment X heard a crash—it was our foremast 
nearly gone by the board. 


“ These Frenchmen fire well,” he said, with the greatest 
coolness. 

That stroke is very unfortunate,” replied the first lieu¬ 
tenant; “ but it cannot last long.” 

“No,” said the captain; “they must either strike soon, 
fit blow us out of lie water. How is my ship below.” 

“Much cut up, sir; but our remaining hands work then* 
guns well. The enemy must have suffered severely.” 

I can convey no impression of the calmness with which 
these few words were spoken in the middle of this carnage 
ond noise. We had already, as I afterwards learned, been 
engaged two glasses. All conception of the time, from the 
first broad sit (e until the last gun was fired, seemed to have 
been banished from our minds. Scarcely had the conver¬ 
sation between the captain and lieutenant finished, when 
the Frenchman’s mizzenmast fell forward, their fire began 
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m board”’ “ * clear interva1 ’ could see a bustling 

“Boarders, arm,” shouted the captain; then, in a lower 
voice, to one of the officers- « They are either going to run 

0 1. r d •' were om ’ »ot BO much cut 

h» nopabence:-"^ at her rigging,” he eried-^X 

lier-" but hXTf 1 *™ gumeas 10 the 8™ that disables 
ibl’J , S begM 40 *>'. «d she bore away before 

wl’en iheTf e" • t0 ° miICh dW>M t0 follow her - 

from the losf^f H ” S , CeaS , ed ', 1 felt 80 fe4i S»ed and Mat, 

leaned upon my gun, almost iueapable of exerLn. A doublo 
fpH Wail - Ce i f r ° S Was now served out to the survivors I 

I el r h stM , ™ able for duty -»* 

coca jut to see James, who had been carried there and 7 

deXSXt is A c t p f 80606 oftcn 

We had twelve SXd f the rcali4y ‘ 
severely. I f ound f . , y JT mded > mora or leas 

had di^sed^tlm's ket La11 Ms shoulder * Both 
tire, and skilful men Wl , ’ wab a humane, ac- 

and dressed, all my attention wb° testXfuT 
and others. An hosnifni • . . owed u P° n James 

humanity could surest paid tffi ° Ut ’ CTery “wo 

side of the vilXTT™ “ S “ iM r d ,dndIy by 4I » 
part, silent and in deep tlimuyl + a ^’ ^ or m °st 

was of indifferent subjects • and to"^ ’‘ 6 d ‘ d Spf!! *' i4 
how he felt his wounds, he’repii’ed t S. 

“ Ib » 4 I do not wist” laid ho “It fa ?*“*«»» 

’ ue - ifc is long since I re- 
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e red the wound that is destined to prove mortal, inde¬ 
pendently of these disruptions of the flesh, which merely 
confine me to this sick-bed, and are come rather as a remedy. 
Elder, think not I am ungrateful for your kindness: I thank 
you in in iiiy heart. There is one favour you must promise 
to do me; ami 1 feel assured I may trust you/’ 

\ ; e it, answered I; “an<; it I should die in the at¬ 


tempt, I shall not fail to do all in my power to accomplish 

your smallest wish.” Ho pressed my hand, which was 
grasped in his. 

“ Enough, Elder,” said he; “ all I request is easily done; 
yet I was not the less anxious to find one whom I could 
confide in. As soon as this oppressed heart ceases to beat, 
you must take this locket and ring”—and lie uncovered his 
bosom, upon which they lay, besmeared with his blood. 
Smiling, he continued: “ The blood is a proper envelope for 
them ; and I am only so far happy that I was not killed out¬ 
right—for then they might have fallen into hands which 
would have dono them no justice. These baubles and I 
must bo forgotten together, whether I die here at sea, or 
survive until wo reach Jamaica. You must, when I am to 
1)0 consigned to my abode of peace and rest, place them 
where they lie at present. You will do this for me?” 

I pressed his hand, for words were denied me. My tears 
fell upon his palo face, as I stooped to kiss his forehead; a 
sigh was all that passed between us; hut our eyes told more 
than our lips could have uttered. I loft him alone, to enjoy 
his own reflections, and went upon deck. In a few hours 

the surgeon’s worst fears wore realised; tetanus oameon, 

and he died the following morning ill my arms. I fulfilled 
his last rcqmv.t, and Ids body was launched into the restless 
ocean on tho day before wo reached Kingston. His man- 
of war's name, as the seamen call it, when one —a different 
from their real one —is assumed for any reason that requires 
concealment, was James Walden, by which ho was rated in 
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tho ships books. Nexi lay, when his effects, scanty as 
they vi ere, were put up for sale, I bought a small prayer- 
[ 1 ' ' v 1 :, i 1 1 ; 11 1 i >ften seen him use, for less money than 

I have seen a few needles and a little thread bring at the 
mainmast. Amongst al! that he possessed, there was not 
a single scrap of paper, or anything by which I could be led 
to guess who he was. On a blank page of the prayer-book 
there was written, in a small, beautiful female hand, “ Ma- 
dda Everard;” but whether it was written by the indivi¬ 
dual he had once mentioned in his sleep, or some other, it 
was impossible to say. 

We had spoken, on our return to Jamaica, several mer- 
c ant vessels, so that the account of our action with the 
French frigate was before us. We were, accordingly, re- 
ceive as conquerors—the sailors complimented in the 
sheets, and our officers invited to all entertainments. As 

fretted J ^V 1 * 0110 after the loss of Mend, and 
retted a little at the news of peace not having been yet re- 

to Auction It“ 0 ‘ y6t ° aUed “ y faft0r ’ S POlitical »*>“% 
in question. It was now the month of September- our 

STbeZ r T e ’ “ P0SSiblC ' in better * rim th “ *0 

was befoie the action; we had our water on board and 
feknds m ^ Cady . f ° r se f t0 cruise amongst the French 

to have sailed next morning, when the accounts of Admimt 
Howe s glorious victory of the first of June arrived when 
all became a scene of excitement and exultation. Salutes 
were fired; every vessel was hung with as many flai Z 
sWildmuster, along her stays, from the bowsprit to the 
taffiaiL Kingston was to be illuminated in the evening 
and we requested leave, and were allowed, to have an illu 

““f Z * b ° ard ° f “ ** My spirits re““ 
ome de 0 ree-every one was of opinion that the renub- 

cans of France never could recover the blow they had tp. 
cerve my father s prediction was verified—and I would 
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soon be ficc, anti at home. During the afternoon, which 
was as lovely as a warm day in Jamaica can be, all was 
bustle on board, each mess procuring candles, and each 
striving who could exhibit the greatest number. The in¬ 
genuity of one of our number was exercised on some empty 
barrels, which, with their bottoms pierced, filled with lights, 
and placed opposite the port - holes, shamed the bottles 
and candles oi die others, and gave us the victory. Just 
before sundown, all was ready. As soon as all the candles 
were lit, every port was opened; and our little frigate and 
the other ships of war produced a sight truly beautiful— 
sitting upon the waters, which reflected the glare like glow¬ 
ing furnaces, and sending all around their so regular and 
intense beams. Mean while our decks were crowded with 
dancers, who, footing it away to the music of our fiddles, 


exhibited, iu the strange mixture of white European and 
dark Kingston girls, all brought out in full relief by the 
lights, one of the most extraordinary scenes I had ever 
• ' on. At a late hour the lights wore doused, and all was 
as still as death; and the late refulgent vessels floated a 
number of black masses under the moonbeams. 

Next morning found us under weigh, and the Island of 
Jamaica sinking under our stern. I missed my friend sadly, 
having formed HO new intimacy; for there was not one on 
board, in my estimation, to supply his place, lie had 

formed my mind for higher enjoyments than could have 

been relished or shared with mo by any of my shipmates; 
yot wo had on board a mass of talent, in all its variety, 
debased, no doubt, l>y evil passions and low dissipation. 
There were, indeed, among us somo rough but honest, un- 

sophistioated children of nature; but they were like jewels 

dug from the mine, placed in a package with flinia, and 
shaken on a. rough mad, losing l>y attrition their asperi¬ 
ties, but taking no polish* A few, loo, there were who 
had, with care, been bred by their parents for higher ol> 



tiik man-of-war’s man. 1§3 

'"'f 1 had s,mk fl ; om tlloil ' Nation, by vice and folly, 
even to a lower level than the standard of our crew. I ha, 

srn^Th , f f“ Wk ° n mem< »y of the plea 

“* “ P °? “ W «- "•* ~ seeing 

from nt iT OTtW ° ° f ° Ur mercliant ships, and one 

ZZZ lt T/v, th0 S “'‘- the ^ 

severed bv tfL -f^ 13 iUVadcd and a11 human ties 

STi b L neC6SSlty lfc en S en ders. The case of one of 

New YoTtTr ^ tmly ^ He was 011 W> w ay to 

M “ re the Wore; and h”£ 
A few days before he had left his native village in Avr 

shne, with a young woman whom he had long ^1 

at last married Their aU had been expended in theh’pTs 
money and outfit, but young hope, love, and jov were 

wTern “oteTlSJrnylt 

was ordered into the boat; his supplication wle ts’n * 

i^ g ie“ *!?.•? *5*- ° f >»3 

philosopher, H '££*2£ ^ 

an unpleasant duty, are ofteu fretted fato i ^ 
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for her in other circumstances. There was another case not 
less cruel—that of an only son of a family, called Grant, 
who were emigrating, consisting of a father and mother, 
two sisters, and this young lad, their hope and stay. He too 
was ordered into the boat. 1 noticed the two as they came 
up flic ship’s side. It is seldom that human nature is ex¬ 
hibited under such circumstances of trial. Description, in 
such cases, is almost impertinent. It may be doubted if 
the young men themselves arc then conscious of one-lialf of 
the evil that had befallen them: they were stupid with de¬ 
spair. 

J>ut I did not know what was awaiting myself. Some 
few days a fin this event, we were standing under easy sail, 
listlessly gazing over the immense expanse of waters, with 
all eyes sharp for a sail of some kind or other, to break the 
monotony of our listless life. The look-out from the mast¬ 
head sang out— 

“ Sail, ahoy ! ” 

“ Where away?” cried the officer on duty. 

“ Nor-west, on our lec-bcam.” 

“ Gan you inako her out?” 

“ Nay, sir; sho is yet hull down; but she appears English 
rig, ns her top-royals riso out of the water.” 

“Stretch every inch of canvas; haul taut,” cried the 
officer. 

And her bows were crowded by the anxious seamen. 
There was now an object to engage their attention, while 
the captain and officers kept their glasses steady in tho 
direction pointed out. In a short time, tho points of her 
masts and sail began to appear above the horizon, like 
black patches, where Mm bounding lino between the ocean 
and sky terminates. Wo continued our progress for several 
hours, inn idles My not making fast on her; yet wo could seo 

that her sails rose almost imperceptibly out of the water, 
l »lir kept her distance sO well, that tho oautalii bocaino ox- 
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cited and piqued. The wind blew pretty fresh, and no 

were boi ii on a wind. She was now made out to be either 

a privateer or a merchant vessel; but her superior sailing 

led strongly to the ■ 'pinion that she was the i’orxner. Our 

<hvk ':i;i v, • re now run aft to raise our bows, and every 

effort that skill could put to account was tried. Still we 

gained but slowly upon her; and the afternoon was far 

|adv anced ^without our being satisfied of more than that sho 

was an enemy; fur .- lie must have seen us for some hours, 

and our ensign was flying at our royal mast-head. Now 

great masses of gorgeously-coloured clouds began to gather 

around the brilliant luminary in the far west. It was closo 

upon sundown, when the darkness almost immediately 

follows in the twilightless latitudes. The tall masts of the 

chase were between us and the brilliant scene, like a dark 

spmt crossing the path of heaven. The captain, striking 

the bulwarks of the quarterdeck with liis hand, said 
aloud— 


I d give a hundred guineas to have her within range of 

my long eighteens at this moment, or when I shall see your 

beams agam in the morning.” He looked to the broad disk 

of the sun, which was just sinking in the dense mass of re- 

sp endent clouds, while his last rays shot like long broad 

ribands over the edge of the highest, and undulated upon the 

ong swell that was raised by the breeze, which covered 

i s op with masses of white foam, resembling flocks at 
play in an immense meadow. 

Anxious to obtain the last glance of this magnificent 
panoiama, I had got upon the nettings in which the ham¬ 
mocks are stowed, and stood so long holding on by the 
mizzen-rattlms, absorbed in pleasing dreamy thoughts not 
unmixed with regret, that it was quite daik before I was 
conscious of the change. My mind had again turned in 
upon itself, and the lovely harvest nights of my regretted 
home came before me, more chastened in their gra^det! 
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-fexifc not the less lovely on that account. Wilson and Giant 
were conversing in whispers near the spot where I stood, 
talking of then- blighted hopes, as if they felt that nature, 
m the grand aspect she now exhibited, looked lovely in 
mockery of their woes. We still held on as we had done 
through the afternoon—the surges rising and sprinkling our 
oredeck as we passed swiftly through the waters, urged on 
by an increasing gale. Weary of my position, I was in the 
act of descending to the deck, when, by some accident, I 
lost my hold, and fell overboard, striking against the dead- 
eyes, and wounding my tongue so severely in my fall that 
it was bit through. When I rose to the surface, stunned 
and confused, the water was hissing in my ears, and my 
mouth full of blood. I attempted to call out for help; but 
my efiorts were vain. My tongue was unfit for its office; I 
only uttered unintelligible sounds, not to be distinguished 
amidst the noise of the waves. Still hope was strong ini 
me, for I could hear the cries on deck, “ A man overboard 1” 
though I could distinguish no object in the darkness. The 
sounds became faint and more faint. The vessel’s way was 
so great, she shot from the spot like a bird; and I could at 
intervals see the lights that they had hung out as I rose to 
the top of the uaies, hich I buffeted with aiimv energies. 
The fiigate had evidently laid to. i strove to make for 
the lights. I saw, far astern, a boat had been lowered, and 
hope again braced my nerves. Could I have called out, I 
had been saved; for X heard their voices shouting for me, 
and even the plash of their oars; but I was dumb. My 
tongue had almost instantly swelled so as to fill my mouth; 
yet still i . 1 ruggled amidst the waves to reach the source of 
the sounds. At that moment i hey could not have been many 
yards distant fi’oin me, if I could have judged from the dis¬ 
tinctness with which l heard them calL At last they ceased 
or a few minutes, as if in consultation- Moment of horrid 
agonv f 1 was in the grasp of inevitable death, and those 
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who were anxious or my rescue were within hail, and that 
hail I could not utter. The struggle for life is not easily 
terminated, and my exertions were almost superhuman 
A flash, and the report of a gun now fell on my cars, and it 
came as my doom; it was a signal for the boats to return. 

1 U/lt a,s li ln y arms had become powerless. My heart 
failed, and I was sinking, when again the stroke of the oars 
revived me. Again I attempted to shout— vain effort! 

oor Elder! ’ I heard uttered by my shipmates, amidst 
the sweltering of the waves that were about to engulf me. 
ine oar-dip gradually died away—and where was I? 

I URBr a , ncl ( ' j ,ustef1 > anJ almost suffocated by the water 
and blood that flowed from my tongue, I tumei upon my 

■ Ji ’ u deeI * m t!le water from the weight of my 

jacket and trousers, and thus floated at the will of the 

iTav^b 7 ° f u“ a l m ° St tUrDed me over - 1 attempted to 
was “Lord 0U h d C0 , U r fc my thou S hts - AU I could say 

feu as ,f aready dead; for all energy had fled, both Z- 
M and bodily; and the little I did to place me on my back 

efforts ofsSlnatmt “LXs stTf **" “ V ° 1UnlMy 

7 tl7 b ? y ° 0minS ^ «“** withTh^^ 01 ? 

over ’ in T * T 8 ® hencoo P» which had bcelfthrown 
ovei m the hope that I might reach it until the boat 

arrived. New life began to revive in my heart 13 
which i f“ d ; ^ my 6Uk -^orchieffromly n^k 

Z u bai 0n wh “ 1 feU . tahed uS 

looted, and". ^aml^L!? B0 “° *T* 
night, ae I floati, a SSS S’T ° f “** 

.“S^STSSi of CbleT^’em 

thought Inat I « not forgot by my Creator, who had 
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in his mercy sent me this assurance in my last extremity, 
frail as it was, to be the means of my deliverance. It was 
i u i hat my whole soul poured forth in prayer; and tears, 

- 1 h, but of ove and gratitude, flowed from my 

eyes, as I was drifted along before the wind, and tossed by 
the waves. . Through that long and dreadful night, nothing 
] ; nt tllis P ious 'eeling could have sustained me; for my 
limbs were benumbed and cramped; my tongue still almost 
filled my mouth, and pained me. 

Day at length dawned; but it did not bring with it 
renewed hope. I had prayed and longed for it, in the ex- 

that I ) i light be seen and picked up v some 
acsscI; but my heart did not rise in my bosom as t ie 
beams of the sun shot over the waters around me. No 
sight met my eyes but the sky, bounded at a short distance 
around by my low position in the water. The breeze had 
considerably abated, the sea was much smoother, and the 
fears of a lingering death by hunger and thirst began to 
assail me. As llir mning advanced, my faith in my 
deliverance began to fail, and terrible thoughts crowded 
upon my mind. I tremble yet when I revert to them, It 
seemed as if the great tempter of mankind had been with 
mo in this hour of trial, and whispered in my ears thoughts 
foreign to my nature. I even began to doubt the mercy 
and goodness of God; despair was again busy with me, 
and my clasp-knife suggested a short and ready remedy for 
my misery. I clutched it in my hand, and opened it; but 
my hand was stayed; my feelings had again undergone a 
revolution. I dropped the instrument, and wept. I now 
thought I heard a rushing sound in the air, and looked up. 
An immense albatross, with liis huge extended wings, was 
suspended over me, attracted by the strange sight I 
exhibited. I u any other situation, would I have been 
alarmed at the sight of a bird? Now, my heart sunk when 
I saw the creature circling high above my head. I thought 
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he was examining the object previous to his pouncing upon 
it. I thought lie might strike my head, and my woes would 
be ended: he might alight, and tear me piece by piece with 
his strong-hooked bilL The terror of the waters was merged 
m that of my new enemy; and such is man, that, though I 
had reconciled myself to the one, I felt my courage and re¬ 
solution rise within me when I saw a visible and tangiblo 
enemy to grapple with. His circles round me became more 
and more narrow; and, as he descended, I seized my 
open knife. This precaution was, doubtless, unnecessary. 
The bird probably only wanted to ascertain what strange 
inhabitant of the waters now appeared to it. Still 
however, it kept up its surveillance, receding now by large 
cmcles, and again approaching me, only again to be¬ 
take itself to a greater distance, and again to renew its ap¬ 
proach I cannot tell how long this continued: but a full 
lour, at least, must have passed—during all which time I 
remained under the unaccountable apprehension that I 
woidd unless I defended myself, fall a victim to this 

I saw h* °r Prey * At l6Dgth he t00k a Ion S sweep, and 
despised the poor object ho had loft alone on the waste If 

l , A J r0 f * he “ 0rebi "s rays upon the exposed part of my 

cess,ve; my strength gradually declined, and by the tT. the 
sun reached Ins meridian, I had again made up my mM 

p./ fate ’ ““mending my soul to its Maker, through my 
-Redeemer. I dosed my eyes, as I thought, for evm uZ 
all earthly things. I had lain thus only a short time uTn 
raismg myself up as far as I could upon my raft aid L’ 
mg around upon what I thought was to be my tombin' 

^ ° f , j07 bUKt fro “ “ “L a"ld 

_ * g , nay weakness and misery were forcot T 

them lower a boat: and from +w * orgot ’ 1 saw 

, a trom that moment my mind be- 
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camn a tumult of thoughts and sensations, which I hare 
often since attempted in vain to analyse. The horrors of 
my late situation were still upon me, and I could with dif- 

1 I i(, i 'ii,"'!<■ i : 3 r self that my delivery was real. 

So exquisitely sootliing was tlie feeling that now pos¬ 
sessed me, that I feared to open my eyes or move, lest I 
mighl break the spell that was upon me, and awaken in 
the misery J had so lately endured. But I even tired of 
enjoyment, for my position became irksome. I attempted 
to turn, but i he effort was so painful, that a groan escaped 
me. A gentle hand wiped the perspiration from mv brow, 
ami inquired if I wished to be turned. The sound of that 
a oi( e was like a bca .i < f light upon my bewildered mind. 
I opened my eyes, and saw a young female in widow’s 
weeds st anding by the side of my cot. 

“Generous being,” I said, “is it to you that I owe my 
deliverance?” 

Asad smile passed overherfaceas she gazed at me, and said, 

“I am hap 2 )y to see you restored to recollection; but you 

must not speak.” And she gently withdrew from the side 
of the cot. 

1 wished much to make inquiries; but felt so weak that 
X did 1 1 ' 11 [ iTsist, but sunk again into the same dreamy 
state. It is of no use detailing the events of the few days 
that were passed in this helpless state. By the kind 
nursing of the female and the kindness of the captain, I 
slowly recovered, and learned that, by the merest accident, 

I had been discovered by them as ! floated upon the 
waves; and that, had I not been seen to move when I had 
raised myself up, they would have passed me; and that I 
was now on board the Betsy and Ann of Leith, bound 
from Quebec to that port. My heart overflowed With 
ln\r mtmI gratitude to that merciful God who had delivered 
me; for what the kind captain called accident, I felt in my 
heart wum It in loving-kindur s; now I firmly believe there 
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is no such thing as what men call chance or accident Wo 
are taught by Scripture that all things are ordered and 
i nected by the Creator of the universe, from the fall of a 
sparrow to the fall of an empire; and, in the eye of Omni- 

great nC end n0thinS “ great 0r 8maU » a11 hein S directed to one 

I was now able to leave my cot for a short time but 
not the cabin. The young widow was ever by my i /„ 

minister to my wants. I felt much for her son, is which 
fchc boro with pious resignation; but I 1 1 no power to 

Xu I ob her 1 co l mfults as my gratitude prom ,« d nm 

vhen I observed her, as I lay in my cot, weepiuJ n 
silence, when she thought mo asleep. It was the thinl 
lay after I was picked up, as I sat in the cabin, andfdt 

JeavL/hom e reC T m1 ’ ?“* 1 gave hcr an account of my 

cncd with Z’ a ” ( “ y f dventures *"'<*• She sat and li i 
, „ 1 C1 est, and seemed much affected by mv 

count of my friend, James Walden cm • , , / • ,h 

I proceeded, and her tears fell feat ’ When I ml 
untimely death, she uttered a pieivi" e ?" 

s.ble upon the floor. I cried loudly for 1,ein- „ 

& ™ trszsi ^rn iM h 

sfssX^aud 1 ^ - s 

of tvhat she uttered; oftJrep'e'uiua^J^1^5“°'°"“ 
see you more. How could T 1 auics > 1 sIl “ill never 

not hope, humbled as I was— yet fi-ow * ^'" ]U (I ’ but darecl 

more to be pitied than hated.” Thi^Y ° n “ 6 so; 1 ;!! ' 1 
the greater part of the day b s 0 0l mued durin 

rapport of her servant, which she dn^'T Wlt,l °"t *>«o 

monstrances of the captain; *° ** ** 

* % J o 


ft 
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‘‘What is life now to me but a dreary blank? O that I 
were at rest under these rolling waves! O Mr Elder! have 
you strength to tell me all you know of James before mv 
heart bursts V 9 

I could myself have wept; but her eyes were dry, yet 
heavy and languid; her face pale as marble, with a ghastly 
composure upon it, more heart-moving than clamorous grief. 
Again i went over every circumstance, and concluded by re¬ 
gretting the prayer-book, as the only article I valued, left on 
board. She heard me the second time without altering a 
muscle of her face. W hen I finished, she said— 

“ I was Matilda Everard; these fingers wrote the name 
upon the prayer-book, which I gave to James Everard, my 
cousin. Walden was the name of his mother; he was an 
orphan, the ward of my father; I am an only daughter. Wo 
were brought up together. I was my father's only child— 
an heiress; he had little more than his own abilities to de¬ 
pend upon. I was a spoiled child, thoughtless and volatile. 
j loved him then as a brother. lie was some years older 
than I; he loved me as never man loved woman. I sported 
with his misery; for I knew not love. My father discovered 
his passion, and banished him the house. I regretted him 
as a brother—no, not as a brother—as a playmate. Ilis 
feelings of honour were so high, he took no covert means to 
meet me again; but I saw him often at church, and else¬ 
where. I used to kiss my hand to him; but we never ex¬ 
changed words. Urged by ray father, I married a rich mcr- 
chant. He was much older than I. The cold, haughty, 
and money-making habits of my husband first turned my 
thoughts to James. I contrasted the joy that used to beam 
in his eyes, when I smiled upon him, with the indifferenco 
of my husband; and my love, once that of a sister, became 
all that Janies could have desired, had I been still a maid. 
Upon my marriage, James disappeared. Neither my father 
nor any one else knew whore ho had gone. It ia now three 
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years—long, long years—since then. Circumstances callec' 
my husband to Quebec, that, if not looked after, might in¬ 
volve him m ruin. Jealous and morose, he took me with 
lnm. Months of misery I dragged on there. My husband 
sic 'cned and died. I am now on my way to my father; but 
I fee we shall never meet. My heart, I feel, is broken, and 
lile ebbs fast Farewell! and may you be blessed for your 

by BUry mC thG Wavesj 1 l0D S t0 sI eep 

Having taken farewell of the captain, she retired, and we 

-I 1 ?' S ° me time after > a S r eeable to her 

tic Fart P 1 r Under the wavcs of the Atlan- 

event but the melancholy 

V cut, but my spirits, with my health, gradually returned 

T resllved^ W0UWbrfllgm ° tomy fatlier>s house, and 

cater, even of my own father, for I had never hoSto 

much deceived before. I had been eighteen mon^s awav 

and the war, so far from being over, was, if possible fierce 

dor anldesor f ° f Francc Wero ^ryiigmur- 

a and isolation wherever their armies went. 
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THE ANGLER’S TALE. 

Neveti did boy long more anxiously for the arrival of the 
happy day which was to free him from the trammels of 
school discipline than I, a grey-haired man, always do for 
the return of bright and beautiful summer—that happy 
season when all nature seems to sympathise with the fortu¬ 
nate citizen who can escape from the confinement, bustle, 
and excitement of the crowded haunts of men, to soothe 
his spirit and forget his cares amid the beautiful scenery 
and calm retirement of the country. I always allow m3 r self, 
if possible, a holiday in the summer months; and with rod 
in hand, and knapsack on back, I wander wherever whim 
or chance may lead me. Oh! the delight I experience, when 
the city is left far behind me!—the buoyancy, the springi¬ 
ness of feeling, with which I whistle along my path, re¬ 
joicing in my freedom! The very birds seem to welcome 
me with their song; the fields, the streams, all seem breath¬ 
ing of delight; I forget my grey hairs; and the spirit of 
youth and the freshness of youthful feeling are again upon 
me. 

n one of my fishing excursions, a few years since, I be¬ 
came accidentally acquainted with a worthy farmer of the 
name of Thompson, wlio lived on the banks of the Esk, in 
the neighbourhood of the beautifully-situated town of Lang¬ 
holm. lie was a good, though by no means a rare, specimen 
of the class of men to which lie belonged—a shrewd, sen¬ 
sible, well-informed man, frank and friendly in his address, 
and with an air of quiet, unobtrusive independence. 

He made up to me with such kindness and hospitalit}’, 
and was so cordial and pressing in urging me to repeat my 
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visit that I have ever since made his comfortable house mv 
r partem daring the fishing season. His cottage was 
, u , u y situated on a gentle rise, surrounded by lofty 
rees; immediately below ran the winding Esk, dashing 

short T/ nS °If r ‘\ beCl ° f limestone > an( i spanned, at a 

“Jtw 1 exl 7i°. r f the “**■«• 

never exktedrtX •!“? a " d moro hospitable people 

3 m 4 P iT, bU ‘, and her close 

, mild and gentle in her manner looWT+l,« I 

haZbee rSOnifiCat l° n f benevolence and hospitality. She 

her careworn features: four of her children had been car- 

cemforf, besides her husband, was’her 

upon. Herawas°a faM “™ hest creatures my eye ever rested 
tieh brown hail 

Of her featmes& i“iTrr, The W, ' 0l ° 

which, white it softenedlhelXitTf^- 011 ”™ 8 them ’ 
charm to their expression r. f •, y> gave an additional 

alone that rendered her tateesMno- ZTT f“’ B 

soul seemed ftS Xfn •***,■ her whole 

had reference toImfS Z ZT^ # "7 “*» 
equally exemplary in tha r»prf ^cirs. She was 

duties, and was the pride an a < f, maUCe of a11 her household 

nntammollcd hy tho forms of 
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ripens into friendship. Fortunate w<is it for me f 1.;it niv 
days of romance were over, or she would have been a dan¬ 
gerous companion; as it was, I could gaze upon her as I 
would upon a beautiful picture, admiringly, not lovingly. 
Many a happy evening have I spent, sitting in the mild 
summer sunset, under the shade of the largo beech-tree at 
Edward i eompson’s door, listening to the brawling of the 
foaming waters, with Ellen by my side. It was at such 
* 1,1: ; fdmt I u i• re particularly remarked the melancholy I 
have before mentioned. Her thoughts were evidently far 
b om the scene she looked upon, and a tear would some¬ 
times steal down her cheek. Whenever I asked her the 
occasion of her grief, she would answer, with a languid at¬ 
tempt at a sndle, “Oh, naething aval" and immediately 
began to talk in a strain of forced liveliness and indifference. 
I saw that she had some secret cause of unhappiness; but, 
as she did not volunteer her confidence, I did not consider 
myself justified in attempting to force it, and set her un¬ 
happiness down in my own mind to that general and all- 
powerful disturber of youthful feelings—love for some ab¬ 
sent one. 

Last summer, I had been engaged in my favourite amuse¬ 
ment of fishing, and had wandered some distance down the 
Esk, when certain inner warnings admonished me that it 
was time to recruit my energies. As I am rather an epicure, 
however, and enjoj r my crust with more gout , the more 
beautiful the scenery by which I am surrounded, I resisted 
the cravings of appetite until I had reached a situation the 
beauty o; which tempted my stay, and then, laying my rod 
on the bank, I proceeded to examine the contents of my 
knapsack. It was high noon; but the sun was partially 
sl i’ouded by light fleecy clouds, and threw a softened light 
on the green bank on which I seated myself. Immediately 
at my feet ran the clear stream, fringed a little higher up 
with willows and trees of a laiger growth; opposite to me 
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were the rich Avoods and lawns of Nctherby; to the left, on 
the other side of the river, was a picturesque, ivy-covered, 
turreted building, called the fishing tower; to the right, far 
down the river, were seen the bridge and buildings of Long- 
town; and in the distance, the beautiful hills of Cumberland. 
The high-road was only a few yards distant, immediately 
behind me; but I was shut out from its view by a substan¬ 
tial stone wall, with a neat gate opening to the water-side. 
Scarcely had I seated myself, when I heard the sound ol 
coming footsteps on the high-road. The sound ceased; and 
. turning round, I saw a traveller looking over the green gate' 
eh nul me. I am a great disciple of Lavater, and flatter 
myself, notwithstanding the many mistakes I have been 1, 1 
into, that I can sometimes read a man’s countenance, almost 
™ well as a written book.” To me, a good countenance is 
al ways a letter of recommendation, and one to which, in spite 
of the whisperings of prudence, I always pay instant atten¬ 
tion. There was something particularly prepossessing in 
the countenance and appearance of the stranger. He was 
a young man of about six-and-twenty, with a laugh in- dark 

2*5" Wack “ s the ravcu ' 8 "‘"S' “4 a 

» bX r to a?7n *“ - BU ? an<1 Clime ' Ho 4«wd like 
a sailor m a neat blue jacket, a narrow-rimmed glazed hat. 

and wxth a small bundle on the stick over his shoulder 

oeemg me look round, and encouraged, I suppose by the 

fnendly interest with which I regarded iJZ rlZ™ 

sport. 6 fiDenCSS ° f the daJ ’ and aske(l if 1 tad had good 

apn&tite ** ** tolerable i and now I havo a tolerable 

appetite. Wil you come and join my mess ? ” 

far toda^ and Hlhe 1^7^ *’ my hcart Fve travelled 
AfL i and 111 bo a the better of an elevener ” * 

dow ” with * *- 
ana a Hi aught of pure river water, I lighted 

A nautical term for a forenoon whet. + Langholm D^Uer, 
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my cigar, and, giving my new messmate one, to keep me in 
countenance, I lounged in luxurious ease upon my grassy 
couch, while lie seated himself with modest frankness be¬ 
side me. 

“Your face tells of other climates, my friend,” says I; 
“ it was not an English sun that bronzed it thus.” 

“ It’s five years noo, sir, sin’ I left the banks o’ the bonny 
Esk; and weel ye ken that a wanderer by land and sea sees 
mair in a year than a man that ave sits at the ingle-cheek 
will in his lifetime. Gude be thaukit, I haena felt muckle 
care or sorrow mysel! but I hae had my ain share o’ hard¬ 
ships.” 

“ You seem not to have forgot your mother-tongue, how¬ 
ever. You are a native of this part of the country, F suppose ? ” 

“ I am, sir; and though I’ve been lang aneugh amang the 
Englishers to hae been ha!English mysel, I couldna mak 
up my mouth to speak their daft-like lingo; and noo the 
sicht o’ my ain dear river, the thocht that Pm but a few 
uiiles frae my ain liaine, Las dung what little I did ken o't 
clean oot o’ my head.” 

“ I wonder you are not in a greater hurry to get onwards,” 
said I. “I think, if I were in your situation, I should he 
eager to reach my home as soon as possible.” 

“Gh, sir, I maun gang and see puir Geordie Gordon’s 
folk before I gang harnc. It’s ill news I hae to tell them, 
and I maun wait till the gloamin.” 

“ And who is Geordie Gordon?” 

lie was the kindest-hearted o’ messmates, and the best 
o’ freends. A better seaman, or a kinder, never stepped 
atween stem and stern o’ a ship. Puir Geordie!” And be 
hastily passed the sleeve of his jacket over his eyes. 

“ Suppose you let me hear some of your adventures, 
said I; “it will pass away the time, and I should like much 
to know something of the ways of you sailors, and the 
customs on board a ship.’ 
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u Oh, sir, I Lac nae adventures to tell. Could you but 

Lac heard puir Gcoixlie—he was the lad for spinning yarns, 
as we ca’ it.” 


u Well., but you can tell me what took you first to sea, 

and wliat you thought of the ufe of a sailor al ter 3 r ou had 
joined a ship.” 

“ Wed, sir! I'll just begin at the beginning, and tell ye 

a’ aboot it; and if ye’re wearied wi 5 nay clavers, ye main] 
just tell me:— 


There was a large family o’ us, and a happy family we 

were for my fait her was an industrious farmer, weel to do 

iirthe world, and Aveel respeckit by a’ wha kenned him; 

and my mither was a kind-hearted, worthy Avoman, Avha 

learly lo'cd us a’, but never let her luve blind her to our 

fauts. ^ She aye taught us that idleness AA - as the root o’ a’ 

mischief, an 1 that we needna fear man as lang’s Ave did our 
duty to our Maker. 


I was about seA^entecn Avhcn Geordio Gordon cam 1 i ame 

fiac the sea, to see bis folk, wha lived in our parishen. A 

heartso.me and a weel-faurcd lad Avas Geordie, wi’ a merry ee 

and a laugh—I maist think I hear't noo—that cam ringing 

frae the heart. He was a favourite Avi’ auld and youu»- 

and mony was the bright ee that blinked o’er on him as he 

sat in the kirk wi’ his roun blue jacket, and his clieckit 

sark, and his smiling happy face. Jenny Birrel was his 

sweetheart; a blithe lass and a bonny was Jenny, and guid 

as she was bonny. Wae ’ll be her heart when she hears 
Ariiat has happened her Joe! 

^ 1 ” the lave ~ I Geordie, and Geor¬ 
die likit me, and we were aye thegither. It garred my vera 

icart loup to hear him spin yams, as he ca’d it, about the 

dangers he had escapit, and the unco sichts he had seen; 

, lae less to mair, I felt an eager wish to gang Avi’ him 

on his ncist voyage, and to witness the Avonders o’ the deep 

and to veesit forran lands. Besides, I saw that a’ the las- 
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sies thocht mail- > >’ ane wlio had been leading a life o’ danger 
and hardship, than o’ the douce lads wha keepit following 
the pleuch, or thumping wi’ the flail a’ the days o’ their 
lives. Am I I thocht that my ain wee Joe wad lo’e me better, 
and that I micht earn something to mak us comfortable; 
and that, after I had seen a’ the ferlies o’ forran Ians, I wad 

‘ " :i: " e la ' Ien braws to mak her ray wife. Bonny 
wee thing! I wonder if she minds me yet! In storm, in 
daikness, in danger, I never forgot her. 

Sair did my mithcr greet when I tell’t her I was for 

awa wi’ Geordie; and aft, aft did she beg me to change mv 
min’. ° 

, “ Stay at Iiame » Tai n, my bairn,” said she, “ and tak care 
" : her. A’ the lave are gane but yersel, and if 

ye gang too, what ’ll become o’ us!” But I wadna be 
persuaded; the spirit o’ change was upon me, and gang I wad. 

“ I winna hinder ye, my bairn,” said my faither; “if yer 

min’ is made up to gang for a sailor, gang, and His blessing!* 

gang wi’ ye. Ye’ll be as safe in the midst o’ the raging 

sea as ye wad be by yer ain fireside, as lang’s ye trust in 
Him.” 

But the warst was to come. I maist repented o’ my de- 
teimination when I gae i for the last time to the trysting 
tiee, whar I had sae al ; met my dear lassie. She was there, 
wi her face buried in her hans, sabbing as if her young 
heart would break Oh; sir, it was a sad sicht to me! 

i t was a bonny niclit: the moon was at the full, and the 
stars were a’ glinting roun’ her; there wasna a cloud, but on 
<hu ain hearts; the hail holm was ae bleeze o’ licht, arnaist 
as licht as day; I he leaves were just soughing o’er our heads; 
and the soun o the i)u. n wimpling near us cam clear upon 
oui ears. Our hearts were owre sair for muckle speaking; 
she sabbit, and I trie > 1 to comfort her—but a" in vain. I 
wanted comfort rnyscl; and at Last I could stan’ it nae Jan- 
gcr—I just grat in company. 
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Kut this couMna fast fbr Lang. \Vc vowed to be leal to 
illc itLer, mul, wi &o 1 »>t kiss, I forced my sol awa. 

mom, Geordie Gordon and I took foot in ban 1 and 
»wa to Leith, and frac that worked our passage to Luunon. 
Wee!, sir, it’s an awsomo bit that Lunnon ! The streets 
just like hedgerawa, and the kirk steeples like poplar-trees; 
and then the folk as thrang on tho plane-tunes on a week¬ 
day as if a’ the kirks were scaling at anee I Ye ll hac been 
in Lunnon, Tse warran, sir/ Min’, I’m ju>t telling ye hoo 
I tkocht and felt then, fur I ken better sin’ syne. Then the 
•hipe a’ crooding on one auitber, like sheep in a fauld, their 
nurtiaa thick as tho trees in yon wud: and the mucklo 
wfios n but oe man to guide them; and the wee bit cockle¬ 
shells v hcrrics skimming along, loaded wi’ passengers sit- 
ng amaist upon tho water; and tho noise o’ men, and the 
thunner o’ carriages, and the smoke o’ ten thousand chimlas J 

Od, sir. I used to think Car’il a grand toun, but it’s nae- 
tiling ava to Lunnon. 


u eel,Fir. ;ie day,Geordieaudmewerewalkinon a place they 
® Tower UiU-whar there’s a grand auld castle they ca’ tho 

• r Z ° Jf mnon * wbcre t} *oy aay a sodger chi d, o’ the name 
u 1US Laser, was belicadit langsyne, in the time o’ ano 

lootoL 1 ?) 8 !!^ tings—when a wocl-faured, sonsy- 
boot, and jost doing naething ava, began coUoquying wi’ 

m ‘ V ZKS* he > lookin « ■» « 

Undji. I like your honest looks; and, as I am an idler 
: - • J » n m 10o*and howyoa the 


; **sh • lions! 

laid L 


’od, sir, are there ony lions hercawa?” 


“ Ma^ that you know nothing of,” said be, stuff 


ng his 
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pocket-napkin into Lis mouth, to keep tbe dust oot, I thochh 
“ Come witl i me, and we’ll drink to our better acquain lance.” 

Wi’ that he taks us into a bit public near by, and tells us 
to ca’ for what we lildt; and then he crackit awa, and was 
unco jocose and blithe. 

“Have you got plenty of money, lads?” said ho at last. 
And we lookit like twa fules, for Geordie had but twa 
shillins left, and I had nae mail* niysel. I i e saw, for he 
had a gleg ee in his head, that we werna weel provided; 
so cried he, “Never mind, my boys—Ill stand treat; the 
landlord o’ this house is my friend; you can have whatever 
you call for, and stay with him as long as you like.” 

Wi’ that lie ca’cd for mail* drink; and, frao ac thing to 
anither, what wi’ laughing and drinking, we got gey and foil, 
and were weel pleased to win till oor beds. 

“Troth, Geordie, lad,” says I, “ i think we've lichtcd on 
oor feet this time; it’s no every day in the week we'll meet 
sic a freend.” 


“I dinna ken what to mak o’ him,” said Geordie, wha 

I..-lined mail* abuul. the warld than my sol, a- hi* had boon 
t iirco years sailing atween Dumfries and America; “ he’s 
owro ceovil by half. I’ve ayo heard tell that there’s a set o’ 
born deevils in Lunnon. It’s a’ vera weel as far as it’s ganc; 

but I’m feared for the aftcrcome.” 

W< el, the neist morning, oor kind freend ordered break- 
fast for us, and then asked us if we’d like to tak a walk 
and look about us. “ But,” said In*, “ you must have better 
(thftji rtf Ilian that you have on.” And wi’that lie took us 
into a shop, where lie ordered a jacket and trousers for each 
o v tlSj and, when wo had put l eu them on, wo cam oot, look* 
inn as bra\\ . tho best. In the GOOrSQ o’ oor cracks, wo 

luul toll’t him wo wanted to go to forran parts. 

“ W ell,” 1:1 id ho, “ there's a. liao East ludinmuu at GMV0S- 

ond, just going to sail for China. X oan got you a berth on 
bonrd of her ” 
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Now, though Gcordic and I were baith keen to gang to 

®®a, jot a\ c ay anted to choose oor ain ship; and, besides, 

Ave had resolved no to gang in ane o’ the East India Com- 

l>anj s ships; for the lads on board the smack, coming frao 

Leith, had tell t us to keep clear o’ the Indiamen, for that 

they were maimed wi’ the sweepings o’ Newgate, and that 

-there was mail- dogging on board o’ them than in the navy. 

We’re no for sailing in a Company’s ship, sir,” said I; 
ct we 11 choose fox' oursels.” 

^ ei y lads, said he; “but before we part, we 

must ‘ square yards; if you please. Pay me what you owe 

me.” And, wi’ that, he pulls oot a bill as lang’s my airrn, 

lor sac muckle meat, sae lang lodging, and sae mueklc for 
elaithes. 

“’Od, Sir,” said I, “did ye no treat us? Ye ken vera 
jveel we liaena a bodle to pay ye wi’.” 

,. ^B. n 5 ou must eitlier tramp to prison, or go on board 
the Indiaman. What say you?” 

“Weel, if we maun gang, we maun, and there’s an end 
Christian^ & t0 US like a S cutlema n and a 

A gentleman and a Christian!” said he, girnin- - “whv 

you Scotch noodle, I’m a crimp! ” y ’ 

. f Allcl wliat ’ 111 tlie nam e of wonder, is a crimp?” said I 
interrupting Tom in his long-winded story 

Whf ^ T ° mj “ d ’ ye no ken ^t’s a crimp? 

crimp.” * CnmP 1S? 76 k<3U ~ a crimp he’s just a 

“ Very satisfactory, certainly,” replied I. “ However 
on with your story.”) J g0 

. f eiS * mornm & Geordie and I, Avi’ mony ithers were nut 

£ aa<1 dwn *“•» 

ect, whai the Indiaman was lying at the buoys. She was 

ddpo^L 18 ,prr g a ^~ thSTetr of moncy 
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the first large ship I’d ever seen—and eh! but I was as- 
t -a !shc*d. I hae seen mony a ane since, and far bigger anes; 
but she aye seems to my min’ the biggest o’ them a\ She 
%vas ca’d the True Briton; and grand she did look, wi’ her 
tall masts, and Iut colours a’ tleeing abroad, and the muclcle 
guns peeping out o’ the holes in her sides they ca’ ports. 
AV hen we specie-1 up her sides, it was maist like munting a 
lull; and when we got on board, I was fairly ’mazed, and 
stood glowring frae the gangway as if I were bewitched, till 
a chi cl, wi a face like a foumart, and a siller pipe hanging 
round his neck wi’ a 1 lack riband he was a boatswain s 
mate), ca’d out to me— 

“ What are you staring at, you great fool ? Come down 
from the gangway ! ” 

And wi’ that lie gied me a pu’ by the jacket, that maist 
garred me fa’ on the deck* Sly bluid was up in a moment; 
and I was just gaun to gie him as guid s he brocht, when 
Gcordic, wha was at my nlbow, said— 

u Haud yer hand, Tam ! Never heed him. J >o as ye sco 
me do.” 

Wi’ that ho touched his hat to an officer who was walk¬ 
ing the deck, and telTt him that we wished to ship as sea¬ 
men. 

“Can you hand, reef, steer, and heave the lead, my man?” 
said he. 

“ Yes, sir,” said 1 Icorgc; “but this cnllant has never been 
to sea afore.” 

“Oh, then, he won’t do for us; besides, he is too light a 
and. How long have you been at sea ? ” 

“Six years, sir—three in a collier, and three in a Dum¬ 
fries trader to America. But, if Tom here is not shipped, 
Til no go either.” 

“Well, you aro a smart, stout-looking fellow yourself; 
and, as wo want a hoy or two, we'll take Tom, too, as you 
call him* Midshipman, tako these men to the doctor.” 
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“Ay, ay, sir ! ” said a smart wee boy, wi’ a gilt loop and 
cockado in his hat—“follow me, my lads!” 

“What in a’ the yirth is the doctor gaun to do till us? 

He’s no gaun to put a mark upon us, is he, Geonlie?” whis¬ 
pered I. 

Whisht, ye great gowk!” was a’ the answer I got ; and 

I followed, as I thocht, like a lamb to the slaughter, doun 

a ladder, till anither flat deck, whero a’ the officers’ cabins 
were. 


’Od, sir, I never was sac astonished in a’ my days! It was 
just like a street in a toun; the cabins, on each side like 
raws o’ houses; and, farder on, as far as ane could see, a 
raw o’ muckle mins a’ standing abreast. It was unco low 
o eilicad, and 1 mai l ! rak nry head twice or thrice or I won 
w the doctors cabin. ’Od. Pva eften laughed sin’ syne to 
think how queer everything lookit to me then ! 

Wcel, sir, the doctor 1 'elt our pulses, and lookit in our 
mouths, and punchit us in the ribs, and examined us just as 
a horse-dealer wad a beast, to see gin we war sound, wind 
find limb. And when lie wns satisfied— 

Mr Hoodie,” said ho to the midshipman, “tell Mr 
Douglas these men will do.” 

H4nd awa we gaed up the ladder again. 

The ship was only waiting for men to mak up her com- 
plement; and, as we were the last, we signed the contract 
fo the voyage, and received twa months’ pay as arlcs. Our 
, nd fieend, the crimp, was waiting at the pay-table wi’ his 
bill and sune eased us o’ maist o’ our money. The morning 
, wo steamboats cam alangside, and were lashed to 
he ship; we cut from the buoy, and in a few minutes the 

smokT riDg d ° UU thG WatCr twa lan S cluds o’ 
smoke fleeing awa ahint, and the red ensign just glintin. 

now and then through them in the sunshine. Wo cam to 

anchor at a place they ca’ the Lower Hope; and in the 

afternoon the boatswain and his three mates went about 


T-W.rs of Tin-: itnitnr.its. 


?r>n 


Hiirpin;; wi* fhoir sillor pi pen, and on' in, “ Ml hands to 
IllU Ste r , ahoy I and (ho moil n «*:nn e»lv«> 1 1 >i 11n up frao holow, 

and wont on tho qnortordook, where tlio oHic-m wore a* 

standing on tho nno si<l<\ nml tho men rauged thoinsols on 
tlio ithcr. 

“All up, sir," said tlio third mate, touching his hat to 
tlio cliiof. 

^ ’ 1 y ;f, ‘ nT h steward*” And tlio fiUp 9 0 steward 

r:i cl out tin* n inn* «» a tin* mm, and they went round the 
1 l P ^®ll| t f * 11 < hing their lints its they miBwered, Tlio cliief 
afterward rt tedl’t. them a tlieir *1 lions, for reefing 
furling, and tanking, end dividod them into starboard and 
larlxMlid watches. (Jeordio (Jordan being an able 80ainnu t 
nnd a miuiI, active eliiel, w a made a fonva itlo man, and ( 
was stationed in the muzenteip. 

At daylight. i:« i t morning wo were rOUBOd OutO* OUT hftlll* 
nnn K i by tho bout .wain and his mates railing out. on tho 
upper deek, “All hands up anchor, ahoy 1 Ip all 1mm- 
mOCIC% ahoy | M And thon they cam doun below, and mado 
noi e aneiifdi to wuukon the dead or my auhl denf grannie, 
n\ni'\ •'Tumble up 1 tumble up I —show a leg I —lash and 
rfl, ry l M ( Ab auing tlio luuimioeK-M.) Then the men jumpifc 

Muf, and In nn hurrying OH tbeirelacs, ami hushing up thoir 

lUMDninrlv I had never been in a hammock afore tlmt 
niohti and I bad just been dieumin;; o' Inline, when l was 
Wanki'tied 1 • t he imi e as if & v tho eh o\ ih Imd broken lo«> e, 

and i started up and jumpit out. o* my nin hod at hamo, as 

I tho, hi, bill I earn doun w i* sir a thud mi tin* deek as niaiat 
brak my head. 

AS i ,M »n as (he hammocks were' iu up, (Mid put awn iu the 
n> It in mi dee k, t he rap tan bare wane idiippeil and manned, 

1111*1 the' ehi* mate shouted down the' batehwav - 

r 

“ Aie you nil ready there 1k*Iow ?** 

11 All iindy, «li I” replied tho third mnto, 

lie.* i v e' taut f *u unbittlt|g I n 
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As soon as the cable was unbitted, “ ITcavc round !” W as 
tlie cry fiom tlie lower-deck. 

Heave round! ” said i lie mate; “step out, my hearts I’’ 

The fifes struck up “ The girl I left behind me,” tlie men 

stamped round the capstan with a cheerful, steady step, and 

in a very short time the cable was nearly up and doun. 

up and down, sir J” shouted the boatswain from the fore- 
castle. 

Heave and paid!” cried the chief mate. “Out bars 

" b , earfth ^ mj kdfi! there, topmen-loose 

sails Send everybody up from below to make sail i" 

Ay, ay, sir! ” ' ' 

Eh I but I was dumfoundcred to see the lads mining up 

wSur m ° nym0 ^ And while! was s^4 

}ou, Wilson !—don t you know you’re a mizzentopman ?- 
Spm up and loose the topsail!” 1 

J Me gang up, sir!—I canna, sir, I’d tumble.” 

an . ’ sn * *^ ere ’ s n <> such word on board shin Tin v 
g°; a,„l ifyotfre afrnid of Mi,,,, hoId 0 „ 

1 ; ^ as oUeeged to gang up; but I was a’ in a tremblo 

s::;T,i t o e a t jv n t i ti r , to -”••• *- «■** 

r;„ z r? r ? r M V z 

, b W1C 1166 ° niy fashing yer honour xvi' ,i 

‘™h ! no W T d0 ,° t yo ’ rc tilcd °’ ttem ,a ° ‘ 

assu“ Z’ “ S ° V 1 - —* I 

flask before you go on.” " A1 * s ou ^ °* ln Y 

“Thank ye, sir!” 

** lpCb tt)at keep tlie sails rowed up-- 
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(they ca’ tlicm gaskets). Then the chief mate cried oat, 
“Arc you all ready thei'c, forward!” 

All ready, sir.” 

Are you ready in the maintop?” 

All ready, sir. 

“Heady abaft? 

“All ready, sir. 

“Let fall!”—And then the boatswain and his mates gied 

o 

a loud skirl wi’ their pipes, and doun cam a’ the sails flatting 
at anc and the same time; and in five minutes the masts 
that lookit afore as bare as trees in winter, were a’ cled in 
canvas frao tap to bottom. Weel, sir, the sails were a’ set, 
and just swelled out bonnily wi’ the light breeze, and the 
yards were trimmed, as they ca’ it, for casting. 

“ Man the capstan bars!” shouted the chief mate. “ Hold 
on there below! ” 

“All ready, sir! —heave round!” And away went the 
moii again to the soun o’ the fife, till the boatswain gicd a 
loud chirrup wi’ his pipe, as much as to say the anchor was 
up; and the paul o’ the capstan clinkit, and the bars wero 
taYn oof, and the men ran aboot a’ gacts as they war ordered, 
and the anchor was made fast, and in a slan t, t ime the ship 
was snooving through the water, bobbing and frisking like 
a lino leddy dressed in a’ her braws in a kintra dance. 

’Od, sir, a mucklc ship’s a queer thing when ye come to 
think <>n I ; it's just, for a’ the warl, like a toun alloat. If 
ye gang to the ane end, ye hear the quacking o’ ducks, and 
the cheop-oheeping o’turkeys, and I ho crawing o' cooks;— 
gang to the ither, and there's the baaing o’ sheep, and the 
gnnnphing o’ pigs, and the kyo rowting as natural like as if 
they war in a farm steadin". -itliamo. Then there's Jemmy 
Ducks, a kind o’ henwife, only he's a man; and a butcher, 

and a baker, and cooks, and carpenters, and joiners, and 
mil makers, and blacksmiths (armourers they ca’ them), and 

a smiddy, and a' things like a place,on shore* Then, it ye 
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want ycr shoon clouted, or yer jacket mcndit, oryer hair 

amlVtCw 40 ** * ail0rS ’ °” d “ bWerS - “ nd ‘‘ h * TO » 
We had a veracroodcd ship: there war near five hundred 

an £ ^ ^ « 

S r iC t * 
£X a " d ‘ he ShiP *-* “ d *»S5 

Whiles an awfn sea as bh?s fSl’T'"" "' i ’ ““ e " en »- 
ing and raining donn uponher » r ?’ " “ d ° omo ram pag- 
her np a’thegither a„Tw M ™ *«n to swallow 

wad send a shower’ o’ thick sprayXTherT'iUen a* ST’ 

« her side Xt “* 

gaun to rise mair* thon nn a j 5 * * ‘ s lc ^ ar ne ver 

and roll owre the tither way, damdnffthTi *****’ , whirrin & 
anither tussle, while the lam/m f ° 1 Sea ’ as tvvcro » to 

if Th?::£ ™ ee * the ^vi ^ aboot 88 

they ca’t tfe hoUup (orfopj-w? Wsfc deck - 

body o’ wat e ; ran 27 be W m £? **»> * ««** 

handing„„ hy the stanchions in tlPnSnpT 7 ?***”* 
bymg t„ catch tne helpless bit weanPl n° C “ d 

<Ttho wSor^a ^” S 0 ’d the SlliP “ d 

but I hae nae time enow. ^ Wage; 

G^on: they baith afete’d mo ^ 

284 ‘ 
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Am an g the sodgers there was a serjeant—a eolour-serjeant, 
they ca\l him—who was wool likit by a’ the crew. His 
name was George Has tic; ho was a wcclfaurcd, douce, 
canny body, wi’ twa mithcrlcss weans. 

Oh, but it was a pleasant siclit to see how carcfu ho was 
o’ the bairns!—and bonny bairns they were. Ho learned 
their hair, and washed tho bit faces and hands, and koepit 
them aye as trig and clean as their ain Blither could lmo 
dune. There was a wee bit shuffling luftennan on board, 
wha likit his glass weel, and aye lookit twa inches taller 
after denner, and as proud as a wee bantam cock. Week 
:,e 1 1:i v I he ] mir serjeant, what, wi the heat o tho da\ and 
the strength o’ tho grog, was a tin m lit tho waur o’ drink, 
and was maybe no exactly sao respect fu to tho bit otlisher 
as lie sud hao been; and— I kenna hoo it was, but lie was 
bad afore a court-martial, ami the stripes wore taon alf the 
a inn o’ his coat, and ho was reduced to the ranks to do 
duty as a common sontry. l’uir tallow1 wo woro a terrible 
ill ph ased about it, and nano niair than the vera otlishors 

that condemned him. 

Eight, days after cam the 23d of April, when tho king’s 
birth-day, that’s dead, was lu epit . At daylioht in the morn- 
ing, i f i place o’ the drums and tiles striking up what tho 
sod",ns ea’ the rovilly, the hail build o music twenty* 
twa instruments, forby drum beguid playing, “ God Save 
the King," the colours o’ the regiment wore fleeing pn tho 
poop, and theofflshers a ! dressed oot in their giau coats. 
Alter breakfast, the loddios—bless their blithe looks and 

bonny faces I ~ war a 1 w alking up and doun tho poop, w hen 

the 1 ingles sounded to parade, and a’ tho sodgors fell in on 

the (puirlerdook. A grand BOt O’ follows t hey war a ; neat 
011(1 e.lean as ii they’d JUst turned onto a bauaek yaidj Wi 

their belts os white os snow, and their brass inun tings 

glinting in the huh, quite doSSlillg to look at. Thoy war 
fmini*i| into three sides o’a square, as near as mioht bo, 
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ami the colonel and a’ the offishers were standing at the 

pen end a in full dress. The colonel’s breast was just 
covered a owro wi’ orders. S JUSt 

, men war a ’ settI ed, there was a dead silence- 

i <?e onlookers wondered what was coming neist. 

Ando„tz ,sz 

socSncm '• 1>a, ° 08 “ b “‘ fl ™. ™»* and 

WtlmT^n*' 6 '” ^ id . the c ° IoneI ’ “ IhaTC been induced 

S£X i Z t di s sf. °±?° r ptaln - 

0 * 00 .,, pardon tUe transgress! oe m mta“yd is cX°'oJ 

IS” "“f !ty ’ "? t0 rest0le you “> 

act as a warning to von for +l„ y degradation will 

not again run the risk of forfeiting’thTgood^phdon wh^f 1 

w S 7 ,T r :r f ceK have iitherto ‘“o »f 1” 

fey the bit atripjmo'X” e ”“ Z°h °” d “ 8 jifr 

man again. £1In ’ aud he was a made 

He just touched his cap to the colonel rmir n • i 

said nought; but a tear cam intil his pp „ ,J and 

owre his cheek tint m ai, • 13 ee > an( t gaed stealing 

hae dune. Everybody was delighted at hi ^ 
was an act o’ mercy wordy o f the T» restoration; it 

birtb-day couldna bae been better ool T Ca f 1( J n; the Idn S’s 

the band wan up, “ «“> «™nto* 

king’s health, was served out- and : 'l ‘° S ’ dri ” k t,U! 
ioy and divemion from ao ^H bM 

pair Oeordie. ‘ And noo I mann tell po aboot 

Ono evening tt-ot* * 

put doun in the clart-^? i! ““ °’ the shoalfi 

t but it wasna weel kent whether 
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there really was anc there or no and the captain cam oo 
aboot sax in the evening, and tell’t the offisher o’ the watch 
to shorten sail, and liae a’ ready for lowering the larboaid 
cutter. I was standing on the poo;> at the time, and he ard 

him gie the order. 

Weel, sir, we heguid to shorten sail, while the cutters 
crew were clearing awa the boat. We took in a the stlin- 
sails, and hauled up the courses, and furled the royals; then 
the mainyard was laid aback, and the boat was lowei ed^and 
hauled up to the gangway. Gcordic Gordon was ane o t he 
crew o’ the boat—and sax o’ the finest young lads in the 
ship they war. Ane o’ the mates and a midshipman wero 
sent in the boat, wi’ orders to mak sail, and keep ahead o 
the ship, sounding for the shoal. They had a. compass, 
twa or three muskets, and some blue liclits for signals, wi 


f I 


them. . 

It was a fine evening; a licht, steady breeze was blawing, 

and the ship, under her topgallantsails, was gaun aboot four 

knots an hour through t-lic water; and the wee boat danced 

merrily owre the waves a gey bit ahead, wi’ her white sails 

linting in the sun, like tlic wings o’ a bonny sea-bird. 

Whan the darkening cam on, the captain, afore he turna. 

in said to the offisher o’ the watch, “ Keep your eye on tho 

boat, Mr Bowline, and on no account let the ship go faster 

through tho water than she does at present. Let me know i f 

tho boat makes any signal, or if the breeze should freshen. 

“ Ay, ay, sir!—Keep a good look-out for tho boat there, 

forward!” .. , 

Weel, sir, the breeze kcepit steady, and the ship &t 

cannily through tho water, and the boat was easy to o 

seen—till aboot seven-bells—that’s half-past eleven—tho 

sky beguid to bo o’crcast, and the breeze to freshen; u 
still through the darkness the bit white sail was seen. 

At, eight bells, that’s twal o’clock, the wateh was relieved, 

and anithcr officer came up to tak cliargo o’ tho ship. 
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~ Cl ,° Udy Bowline. What are the orders?” 
ou ie to keep the ship 11 i.e same course ” (I dinn^ 

““ unt” “ a “ d DOt t0 lose sisU of l*»t on any 

*’ Vcr - v weIL But where is the boat ? ” 

“ Don't ? e is ’ h T under that dark cI ™d. Good-night' ” 

Don t be in such a huny. I can’t see the boat*- 

hy, there she is!” 

“I can’t see her,” said the other- “and wW’ a r 

won’t take charge of the deck till I do ” ^ ^ 1 1 

Wed Tii- 0 dmv-V'T-^ 0 fi nUt6S ag °’” Said Bowline, 
e , sn, they loolat and lookit, and we a’ InnKt « i 

bUt a ' * ^t\Zt 

th mi * “> 

“The devil I» ?, Slgl ! t of the boat, sir!” 

on deck—“burn a blnaVl?!^ B ° 0t °’ his Cot> and lining 
». Durn a bl oe light directly!” 

minute,' tTwM feto ®* * M “ e Uoht; Md < “ * 

t'lareo’ licht a’ owre°the ship Thf-fi tlu ' owi,1 « a,Jricl “ 

Ung and if !*" a “ d 

nnebt hae beard a rvbisner we a “ s "er to the signal; ye 
hope; but there was north ' L™ 4uiet wi ’ a «l 

Anither was bnmed-but sffl naf^f “ "*= 

We durstna Wi ‘“’ 

our captain, I thocht he wad I ani tber; and, as for 

-for a kinder-hearted man never steppi?^ °°l ^ mifld 

three minutes, in hopes the d’i - d ?v 6d 811118 evei 7 two or 
eair and sadly we langed for the moming 0 lichT a(1 ^ ^ 

It - at last; but there was naethingfjt^ but tho 
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lift anti the water. The ship was hauled to the wind; and 
the hail o’ that day we made short tacks backward and 
forward across our auld course, wi’ signals fleeing at our 
mastheads, and firing guns every hauf-hour, and a’ the men 
straining tlicir ecu to get a glill o’ the boat but a for 
noc it—we never saw them mair ! Whether l ne boat was 
capsiscd in a sudden squall, or the ship had struck her, or 
whatever it was, will never be kent tli I the sea gies up her 


dead ! 


Oh, sir, was it no an awfu thing to think that sae m ' 
fine lads, wha had left us a few horns afore, ftf o’ life 
and spocrit, should be liurricd awa at a moment s warning, 
and buried in the waves o’ the sea! There was an unco 
gloom owre the ship a’ that day and tiro neist tho men 
gaed about whispering to ilk ither, as if they were feared to 
hear tho sound o’ their nln voices—and tho bauldcst amang 
them were sobered for a time. But oh, sir, to see how 
suno tho dearest and best are forgotten I In a few days 

M ijh 

the nuiist o’ the men were as lreartsonre and blithe as it 


n ae thing had happened. Puir G cor die ! aft hao I tliocht o 
you when it was my look-out on deck, and o tho meiiy co 
and the heartsomo laugh that I’ll ne’er seo or hear mail. 
Wilt it’s getting wool on in the day, sir; so I maun cut slioit 
my yarn, as wo sailors say, and leave ye. I left the ship in 
(U i i mi, and voluntce red on board a man-0 -war, and, at tor 
being three years on a fomin station, I was paid all a fort- 
niolit past, and am now on my way hame, to share my sa\ ings 

wi’ my woo lass, if sho liasna forgotten mo. Guid afternoon, 

sir. ril maybe meet ye again ore lang, and then, if yo lifco 

to listen to them* ril gio yo mair o’ my oraoks. I maun 

awa to puir Geordio’s faither. 

And, boforo I had tiino to (pio.st.ion him ns to tho whoro- 
alMints of his lionio, himI h"\v or when I wnn to moot lnm 
ngniii, ho hounded over tho gate, and disappoiucd. ^ 

That sin no evening, I was Bitting in Edward Thompson s 
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comfortable parlour, reading my favourite, Burns; Elsie 
was knitting near me, and Ellen was preparing some of the 
trout that I had brought home for supper. The sun had 
long set and the twilight was only just beginning to fade 
into night; the window was open to admit the mild evening 
air; and the song of the thrush aul blackbird had usurped 
the place of all other sounds with sweet melody 

Just as we were about to seat ourselves at the plain but 

~ - - • *■* 

“ Diana thiuk, bouuy lass, 

I in gaun to loavo you.” 

AncUmmediatdy afterwards, a fine, clear, manly voico 

111 tak my stick into my hand. 

And come again and see you, ” 

Ellen started, and turned pale. 

^bat ails ihe lass?” said her father, when tlio door 

of the? 6 ”’ and ’ f l0 T inS With bcaItl1 aud exercise, my friend 
ot the morning stood before us. 

A . c Iie ,. 0l( lr Pe0ple Stared with surprise; their memorv wn R 

S£SU** " *• pal.', S5 

her to his heart. T hcr Sldc > and fondling 

hkgbJul a ‘ ^irylmowe. Tom was in nil 

while listening to 1U U an cx l*w glass ol’ toddv 

tines in the 'Z^ 4 nWa W““ three 

“Whatna Tam Wiie n „ _ . . 
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body knew. But next Sabbath-day all their u wonderings 99 
were satisfactorily silenced, by witnessing the gay kirking 
party, with Tom and Ellen at their head—the handsomest 
couple, so they all said, they had seen this <£ raony a lang 
day. I was present at the wedding, which took place on 
the Friday preceding, and a happy scene it was. Tom has 
left ploughing the sea, to follow the plough on shore, and he 
and Ellen are settled in a small and comfortable farm 
with every prospect of happiness before them . 
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perseverance- 


olt, 


TJIJi AUTOBIOGRAPHY OR liODERIC GRAY. 

Courteous reader, thou must bo aware that there is no 
vn tue which confcrretli greater benefits n, ,,, ,*. 

than the virtue of perseverance. It can scale precipice 

oveitop mountains, encompass seas. Perse\ anco is • 

mighty conqueror; it fighteth against odds, and neither 

but in the end it is sure. As a snail aseemh-th auerpen.li’ 
cular wall, it may fall or be driven back to the mom 

and hence came the adage, that “they wlTtakil*?2 

gown always get a slccvo o’t.” It has* been said ‘ p f 

would s,v “n?*. ’ and ln a< Ehtion thereunto, I 

ua sa 3 y GlGtlt is pGrSGVCrfllic** fni« if il *11 * 

Thft ^ wfttvuance, toi it also will prevail ” 

do not seek a iTSlX- reT, T*,,**™ 

general T t 7*7 W “ h ^ 

them a copy of the autobiography of Hod •°”fi ** Jr before 
history will illustrate its i - J **° denc Gni)-, whoso 

° f “° n0St »““* < W “" 

Eoderio Gray began bis antoWo^by Ty7i"' 'Tf' 

priratfons to contend ^ti iTo T* a “ J 

Of my father was a constant. I may say a dai^/c^e^ion 
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of liis, c * Set a stout heart to a stey brae,” Another great; 
phrase of his, when any of us were like to be beaten by 
ought that we were attempting, was, “ Try it again—never 
be beat—step by step brings the mountain low. 5 ’ My mo¬ 
ther was of a disposition precisely similar to my father. 
Almost the first thing I remember of her is, what was her 
favourite expression, “ Try it again, as your faitker says—■ 
practice makes perjiteness” * 

These expressions of my honoured parents were the rudi¬ 
ments of my education. They left an impression upon my 
heart and upon my brain, before I was sensible of what an 
impression was. There is often a great deal more conveyed 
through a single sentence, than we are apt to imagine. Our 
future destiny may be swayed by the hearing of one little 
word, and that word may be spoken in our hearing at a very 
early period of our lives. Many a father, when years 1 »egan 
to sober down the buoyant tumult of his spirits, has won¬ 
dered at and grieved over the disposition and actions of his 
son, marvelli ng whence they came; whereas the son received 
the feelings which gave birth to such actions, while he was 
but an infant, from the 1 ips of his father, as he heard that 
father recount the deeds, the exploits, the feats of bravery 
of his young manhood. From the hour that a child begins 
to notice the objects around it, or to be sensible of kind 
or of harsh treatment, from that moment every one who 
takes it in their arms, every object around it, become its 
instructors. I find I am digressing from my autobiography, 
but I shall go on with it by and by, and as I have men¬ 
tioned the subject of education, I shall say a few more words 
upon that topic, and especially on the education ot the 
young, which, though it detain the reader for a short space 
from my history, will neither be_ uninstructive, nor without 

interest. # „ 

Some years ago, I met with a modern Job, who said he 

* Perfection 
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had read through the large edition of Johnson’s Dictionary 
and I do regret, with considerable sincerity, having neglected* 
to ask the gentleman whether, in the course of his highly cn- 
tertamg reading, he met with any word so murdered, but¬ 
chered, abused, and misunderstood, as the poor polysyllable 
education. Many wise people conceive it to signify many 
multitudes of words—of dead words and of living words of 
words without symbols; or, in plain language, they say (or 
ey act as if they said) that education means to make a 

■fRi P^able lexicon of all languages. This is what 
hey term the education classical. Some very wise men go a 

te P farther with the meaning of the term. They shake their 
c s in contempt at the mere word-men. They mingle 
more of utility with their idea of the signification. Tlfey 
maintain that education meaneth also certain figures, where¬ 
by something is learned concerning pounds anf pencTand 
square inches and solid inches. Here the general dea of 
education terminates; and this is the education mercantfic 
and mathematical There are, however, a third class of 
P osophically-wise men, who affirm that education means 

ones^rSrv^ ° n a SmaU SCalG ’ ° f blue stones an <l W 

tails maW^f C .° m f ts J ith a »d P^ets without 
ness, as the invisible mind lighteth mortality Th “fa 

2S5V52 ‘t r a eiy of / u the 

£&■ * i rar e r ^ 22 * « 

S’ 

to be sown, watered ZlhedSpited a 
tenderness. And it is not until the hLt has With 

»vage, hardened in ignorance, that any attemp “am 2 
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to curl) it within tho units o : ' moral obligation. A more 
insnno idea cannot be conceived by a rational man. than 
supposing that education begins by learning to know that 
one letter is called A, a second B, and a third C. Education 
1" jins with the first glance which the mother bestows upon 
her child in answer to its first smile. Before th nfant has 


lisped its first word, the work of education has made pro¬ 
gress. Tho mother is the first, the fondest, the most impor¬ 
tant and responsible teacher. It is hers to draw out the 
young soul, which dreams in the smiles ami the lamihinir 
eyes of her infant; it is liers to subdue, and in gentleness 
to root up, til© first germ of evil that springs into existence; 
it is Ik to unfold, by a thousand ways and a thousand 

tendernesses, which a mother’s heart can only conceive, and 
a mother’s eye only can express, the first shadows of right 
and of wrong; it is hers to teach feelings of love, of gentle- 


ness, and gratitude—to give a direction and & colouring to 

tho embryo passions which shall mark tho future character 
;md destiny of her yet Sucking child. Nor is there an ob- 
j< rt. upon carlli more worthy tho admiration, wo had almost 
Said tin' envy, of an angel, than a Christian mother : ;i in 
in tho depth of her alleetion, upon the babe of her bosom, 
Watching its families expand like young flowers—bending 

t hem to the 8UI1 of truth, gently as the linnet, hends the twig 
where it. thrills its little tong to eheor its partner. But, 
when the infant leaves tho lap of its mother, and other 
duties divide her rare, it is then necessary that a lonelier, 
equally alleetionale and equally efficient, he provided; for 
children seek, and will liud, t eaehers of good or of evil in every 

scene, and in every playmate# It is now that tho Infant 

School must mature the education which tho mother has, 
or ought to have, 1 m vim. Some disciple of moth-eaten cus¬ 
toms, whose ideas are like the High! of a bat, and whose 
imagination is hung round with cobwebs, may snarl out his 
mouthful.; of broken humanity, and inquire, what could ha 
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learned by infants of two or of five years of age, to compen¬ 
sate for blighting their ruddy cheeks like tender plants in a 

’ r 7 them up and crowding them togetner 

♦1 “l 16ma wal,s of a nox ious schoolroom, throu^n 

the midst of which a male or a female tyrant continue their 

d.eary tramp, tramping to and fro within the hated circle 
lmnl terror, and flourishing fear and trembling in their 

to t j ’ /"j 1 r 1,0 ° f , a birch) the bavk of which has yielded 
t, then v» oik of punishment? I readily admit that, in such 

UDdC - r SUC, , i a ! eacLer ’ notllin 2 could learned 
mki rv 0 T ^ P ? riei,cc< f~ but an early foretaste of future 

1-art of iJdhL^r° Kr ° f an infant sch «ol—tins is no 
■ocenu the wall, of . p ris0 „. J™" ^ 

beboltl .hem trembling beneath the frown of a tSkm^tor 
I wool,1 not curtail one of their infant joys, nor cut off one 
of their young pleasures. I would uot mar their merrv olav 

would mingle education will, tln-ir f,, v a„,i «, • 1 

suras health and lessons with their nlav .,tr ?!' p ea j 

forgiveness in their little banda TW ^ ? reCtW " a "'' 
I'leasures, their nlav mui *1 • J°J r s or their 

teachers. By a"JanT 6 e h ^ iTomZ' ^ ^ 
where a hundred ahajm m .„ . ^ not mcan a room 

unhealthy atmosphere. The 

school are almost as important as the nature of tho # t *** 
situation should be airv nml h nu the teaclier * Tho 

ventilated, with a snmU ^ j’ ““ <1 £? room 
Playground is almost as !^y uid attached. For tl.o 

are regarded by the pupilsl pW of “ S . “ d b0 "‘ 

where the presence of the teacher taLnh, amu “ m <= ” 
stramt, but where he mingles in t? ° terror > no 

them as an elder playmate, while they^e^rd *1 ^ duccta 
■nd in return lore him as a \ f , hmias suca » 
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unrestrained mirth on the little yard, or the little green; 
foul exercise gives play to the lungs, vigour to the system, 
and health to the blood, and the small gymnasium rings 
with the joy of the happy beings, no incident, however 
trifling, is suffered to pass unin,proved, to “leadthem from 
nature up to nature’s < od,” to eradicate evil propensities, 
and cherish a love of truth, justice, mercy, and mutual 
love. Their sports, their tempers, their little wrongs, or 
quarrels, all become monitors in the hands of the teacher, 
to render his infant charge the future good men, or the ex¬ 
cellent women. The schoolroom is only changing the scene 
ol amusement, and tasks which ! remember were to me the 
very essence of purgatory, pain, and punishment, are ren¬ 
dered to them an exquisite pastime. The pence table they 
carol merrily to the tune of “Nancy Dawson.” With two 
or three sets of merry motions, they chant the formidable 
multiplication table, which afibrds them all the hilarity of 
chasing a butterfly, or romping on the meadow. Nothing is 
given them in the shape of a task, but every new lesson is a 
new pleasure. They are not so much taught by words, as 
by bringing the tiling signified under their observation. I 
should be sorry if the objects of infant schools should ever 
be so perverted as to attempt making them nurseries for in¬ 
fant prodigies. I care no more for precocity of talent than 
I do for a tree that lias blossomed before its time, the fruit 
of* which is sure not to be worth the gathering. The design 
of infant schools is not to make ignorant parents vain of 
their children, but to make all parents happy in their chil¬ 
dren. It is not so much the quantity of what they learn 
that is to be regarded, as the quality of what they learn. 
They will learn cheerful obedience to their parents, their 
instructors, and tlicir future masters; they will learn the 
most important of all lessons to their after happiness, the 
government of their temper; they will learn conscientious¬ 
ness in all that they do; they will learn sincerity; they will 
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learn habits of order, of cleanliness, and of courtesy • they 
w.U learn method and dislike confusion; they will learn to 

5S, ”?r*r s ’ w, ™° ut t" 7 - on their «>d 

01 dei in all things. They will acquire a knowledge of o- eo - 

grap y, o the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral king¬ 
doms not as words but as things that exist, and of whLh 
they have an understanding. They will acquire much to 

ZZ,Tft -f 6 .^ ° f ** parents—much to 

simound it with edification and instruction. And instances 
longues? ’ T they ? aVe there conve yed upon their lispin'* 

2SSSL tr Z the St 0f -ehlTniter- 

h. the LXf ST^donot‘of^n^f ?"* 
t^-ht toT W th h the Wicked 6Very day ‘ ’ They wuTbe 

infant school will by 

truss 

where evil examples mav evisf ™ « 7* and es Pecially 

That these wiU have a prejudicial ° f the parents * 

and a remedy. The infw * 1 ?? e “ also a Preventive 
Sabbath school where all th« ° ^°?r 1S the nurser y of the 

ened and confirmed^Great as the moraf and^reT * 

is which Sabbath schools have effected ™ llgl0 . us cbange 
effect would have been fenfliM u a u P° n society, their 

Of the child X t unhS hl" 0t th v m0ral C "“» re 
school, and its heart so hardened by ZmZ^/J !° ** 

straction, rrhethfr imXTd X ^ , But ”“»» to: 

fireside, in the wSfSSS “ tIT,t S’ °“ ^ 

gotten. It will not depart from us. We may 
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endeavour to shake it olT, but it will struggle with us as 
Jacob with the angel. I t will be a whisper in our souls for 
ever. We may grow up, and we may mingle with the world, 
and we may cast our Bibles far from us—and we may become 
wicked men and thoughtless women, but these whispers of 
eternal truth, though even thought to be forgotten by our¬ 
selves, will return and return again; and, when we wander 
in solitude, or lie sleepless on our pillow in the darkness of 
midnight, they will rush back upon our guilty minds, in 
texts, in verses, and in chapters, long, long forgotten. 

But to return to my history. I have said that the first 
of my education was the sayings which I heard from the 
lips of my hither and mother. They gave an inclination to 
my spirit, as the hand bendeth tho twig. They became 
to mo as monitors that were always present. I often 
think that I hear the voice of my honoured father saying 
unto mo still, “ Whatsoever yo take in hand, persevere until 
yo accomplish it.” That maxim became with me a principle, 
which lias continued with mo from childhood unto this day. 
Before pi ceding farther, it is necessary for me to say 

Hurt my father was not only a poor man, but bis occupation 
v as one of the humblest which a peasant could occupy, lie 
filled no higher situation than that of occasional barn man, 
and hedger and ditcher, upon a farm near Thornhill, in 
] him! riesudiire. Neither was he what some would call a 
i \ mug-minded man, nor did lie 1CU0W much of what the 
world calls education; but, if he did net know what educa¬ 
tion was, lie knew what tin* want of it Mas, and lie WOS re¬ 
solved that that was a knowledge which his children should 

never acquire. It was therefore his ambition to make them 

scholars to tho extent of his means. But, m Hen I slato that 
his income did not exceed nix shillings, you will agree with 

mo that those means wore not great-. But my father's 

maxim, ///r.srem*, carried him over every ditlieulty. When 

®v mother hfld said to him, tts a quarter's u ages beeaino 
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due 


Robin, I will never be able to stand tliir bairns’ 
^■choolmg—sae mony o’ them is a perfect ruination to me,” 
Nonsense, Jenny,” he would have said, in his own half- 
laughing, good-natured way; “ the back is aye made fit for 
the burden. Just try anither quarter, though we have to 
be put to our shifts to make it out. I’m no feared but that 
we will make it out some way or other. We have always 
done it yet, and what we have done, we can do again. Let 

da^fwill a> J he !f h ° 0ling We Can ’ P° or things; and the 

vJ for a’ Tfc 7 ^ WlU thank US> or mair than thank 

- 1 ■» ^ instead „• 

Z XXZS5& ““ 6 ** ye would haTO 

to t“ tknes s * nce > it has been a matter of wonder 
i i Parents ’ 0ut of the « niggard incomTTro 

consisted of five sons and 

“schooling” in hieher hranri, ^ * 1S sons > 111 point of 

haps more than thf enorf^?’ "T the e « uals - Pcr- 

***>££ did"^ “ *» ** 

which any of the nine children of °“ 

even as the brethren Z, ???' f ha ” d - 

money in their sacks’ mouth P Po. ®. patnaroh - carried the 

vered parents, as noways it L”°‘ ^ “ y re ' 

paying a schoolmaster his fees l “T’ Wh ° regard 

as paying a physician after his uaticrff* n n® Same light 
when the cause is lost. P ls ^ eac ^ or a lawyer 

self, caused t7brfog h^our^wks^V 0 SCt ° lar him ' 
< th ® “ d *• 

285 
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made. Of figures lie did know something: grammar, Iro 
said, was a new invention, and there, for a time, his exami¬ 
nations were at fault, and he knew not how to judge or to 
decide. But ■ f being the eldest) as I grew up, ho trans¬ 
ferred the examination of my younger brothers, as regarded 
grammatical proficiency, to me. And well do I remember, 
that every weekly examination closed with the admonition 
— “Now, i aims, j^ersevere. Ye see how your mother and 
mo have to fecht late and early to keep yc at the schule; 
and it is my greatest ambition to see yo a 5 scholars. Learn¬ 
ing is a grand thing; it is a fortune equal to the best estate 
in the kingdom-—ay, even to the Duke o’ Bucclcugh’s; but 
oli, ilio want o’ it is a great calamity, as nano can tell yc 
better than your faither. Therefore, bairns, persevere; al¬ 
ways strive to bo at the head o’ your class, and if I live to ho 
an auld man, I shall see some o’ yc leddies and gentlemen.” 

Thus the word prnever*' was for ever rung in our ears; 
and I believe, before any of us knew its meaning, wo ono 
and all put it in practice. And often, w hen tho frost lay 
white upon the ground, before tho sun got up, and even 
when tho ice drew itself together like a piece of lace-work 
On the shallow pools, at the head of all tho classes in our 
school, which were just like stepping-stairs, a barefooted 
and barelegged laddie, but with hands and face as clean as 
t ho linen on his back, might have been seen as the dux of 
(very class: and all those bare looted or barelegged laddies 
wore tho bairns of Robert Gray. 

“ I Vrsevere as yo m e doing, Kodericy * my old teacher used 
t '►: ay, “and yo will live to ho an ornament to your country 
y< I doubt all the ornament 1 have bcon to my country 

is hardly of a higher kind than that of a stucco or a paste- 

hoard figure on a mantelpiece, and perhaps not so much. 
However, be that a:; it may, I have the consolation to think 
that I ha ve not passed through tho world exactly as if 1 had 

boon a cipher. 
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d i f ? CUlt and a delicat0 tL “S** • man to 
write a sketch of his own life, without committing ship- 

eck on the shoals and quicksands of egotism; but I will 
endeavour to steer clear of this, and while it is certain that 
I will set down nought in malice,” I trust that I shall be 
able to show that I will “nothing extenuate.” 

1 f ?Sf 3 P , reCept of Perseverance carried me through 
my schoolboy days gloriously, even as it had borne him 

t irough the expense of paying out of his scanty earnings 
for the education of nine children. I wanted thre *dZ ff 
completing my thirteenth year when I left the school but 
££ *?Homer to 8^,^“ 

tl lace m Latm, and I was acquainted with Euclid MV 
father was proud of me, my master was proud of me for I 
ad persevered. It was seldom that the son of a “tfor o^ 

^ ° M ** Ieft the ^ so’fS 

Many said that before I was twpnf’ir + 1 ™ i n 
in a pulpit—but they were mistaken. My fotheris habitTl 

SfT had taken to ° deep in my heart ™ti 

u^ed me onw.rd_on™“ 2K£jS5££ t "*J 

thmg of life and happiness that w a' V , llke a 
wings beneath the sumhfae of freedom ^ °,° k ite 

pand my wings, even though they should foil -n °”Sed to ex- 
I have said that I left school th - i ° r k rea kunder me. 

Looted my thirteenth year and oath 1 '“ d com ' 

was to become tutor to tl^ =* 1 <Hd 80 ’ 1 

of the Honourable the East Zfa n * °'™ el Morti ™ r . 

was to be at onee the playmate and C °“ P “ J 3 SCTvire - I 
dren; the one five the otW instructor of two chil- 

ih,t his family contained a“ott“IiM J bo ^ 

^ lovely, dark-eyed girl of Si 

clime had early drawn forth her beautv int eaStern 

ntr beauty mto ripeness, and 
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although l»ut two years older than myself, she was as a 
woman, while I was not only a mere hoy, hut, if I might use 
the expression, something between what might he termed 
a hoy and a child; and certainly at the very age when chil¬ 
dren are most disagreeable to persons of a riper age. Yet, 
young as I was, from the very day that I beheld her, my 
soul took up its habitation in her e} r es. I was dumb in her 
presence, I opened not my mouth. I was as a whisper, a 
shadow, in the family—a piece of mechanism that performed 
tho task designed fbr it. It was a presumptuous thing in 
the son of a humble barnman to fix his eyes and his heart 
upon the daughter of an Hast India colonel, and one two 

years older than himself; but the heart hath its vagaries, 
even as our actions have. 

I or tho lirst two years that I was in the house of Colonel 
Mortimer, I may say that, savo in my class-room, my voico 
\\ 1 . not heard above my breath. But, as my \oluntary 
dumbness became more and more oppressive, so also did my 
a ll ration, my devotion, Ibr Jessy become the more intense. 
The difference between our ages seemed even to have become 
more marked, and I felt it. Yet I began to think that her 
oyes looked upon mo more tenderly; and tho thought in¬ 
creased the devotion which for two years I lmd silently 
cherished. There scorned also a music, a spirit of gentlo- 
no l and of kindness, in her voice, which first inspired mo 
with hope. 


Tims did five years pass on, and during that period I 
hardly ventured to lift up my oyes in her presence; though 
throughout Mint period! had said within my heart, Jessy 
Mortimer shaft fn'viif and (hat was a hold thought for 
tho son of a barnman to enterfs i u towards the daughter of a 

wealthy nabob. But throughout my whole life I had endea¬ 
voured to pnl. into practice my father's counsel concerning 
perseverance; and most of all was I determined to fellow it 
in lho subject which wan deepest in my heart. 
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~ lcincmbcr tlio first time I everspoke to Jessy. Wiien I 

Bay the first time I spoke to her, I mean the first time that 

my soul spoke to her through my lips. For more than five 

years we had exchanged the common civilities of society 

wi h each other; but the language of the heart is ever a 

sealed volume, when the cold - fashioned ceremonies of so- 
ciety have to be observed. 

But to proceed. I was now upwards of eighteen, and the 

scho„r it ^ * a * i0n ^ remoTed t0 a P»Mio 

school. It was no disgrace to me that they were to be so 

the »++•« 

ment. Yet I felt it as disgrace—as more than disgrace— 
because that it would tear me from the side of Jessy on 
whom my eyes lived and my mind dreamed. I had no 

" be ? Ch6r ’ n ° ambiti0 “ to a minister, and 

her father had procured for me a situation as a clerk to a 

broker in London. But to me the thoughts of departure 

Everything within and around the colonel’s 
establishment had become things that I loved. I loved them 

ttem was familiar with and in the midst of them. 
bad become a portion of mv hnm? t i ey 

thought Of leaving them; but, beyond every otherTaus^ my 
mind was without comfort at the thought of leaving her— 
it was hopeless, desolate. It was like causino- „ m*™ i 
force to perish in my heart. S a memoi y ^y 

It was in the month of September; I was wanderi™ 
amidst the wooded walks unnn i 10 ^ , andeimg 

a, ter rs 

reapers of the season, to cheer their tmU Ar f tb ® 1&St 
swallows twittered together, as if crying Oomo £0l “ a S 

pigeon cooed in the plantations, and an £ *£*£££ 
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tliG plaiuth cuoss of its strain increased. As X have said, I 
was then 'wandering in the wooded walks upon Colonel Mor¬ 
timer s grounds, and my thoughts were far too deep for 
w oids. "V\ hilo I so wandered in lonely melancholy, my at¬ 
tention was aroused by the sound of footsteps approaching. 
I looked up, and Jessy Mortimer stood before mo. I was 

too bashful to advance—too proud, too attached towards 
her, to retire. 

Wc stood as though an electric spark had stricken both. 
I trembled, and my eyes grew dim; but I saw the rose dio 
upon her cheeks. I beheld her ready to fall upon the 
ground, and, half unconscious of what I did, I sprang for¬ 
ward, and my arm encircled her waist. 

“ Jessy!—Miss Mortimer 1” I cried. “ Pardon mo—speak 
to mo.” v * 

Sii! she exclaimed u Iiodcrio!” I approached lior_ 

I took her hand. Wo stood before each othor in silence. 

She drew herself up —she fixed her eyes upon mo. "Sir” 

idio returned, “I will not pretend to misunderstand your 

meaning; but icmcmbor the difference that exists in our 
situations.” 

I r emem ber it, Miss Mortimer— I do. I will remember 

it, Jessy. There vs a difference in our situations.” 

X spiang limn her - X thought I felt horhaiul detaining 
miiK*, and, as I rushed away, X heard her exclaiming 

“Stay, Roderiokl stay l” But wounded pride forbademe~ 
it withhold me. I thought of my father’s and of my mother’s 
words “ Persevere 1 persevere!” Ami while I thought, I 
leii, n something within, which whispered that I should 

one, day npenk to the daughter of Colonel Mori inier as hot 
equal. 

Aa I rushed away, I turned round fora moment to 

<’limu, “ PorowoU, Jessy I— wo shall meet Qgainl” Mo- 

thought, as I hurried nil ward, I heard the accents o l broke u- 
heartud agony following after mo; and I hrough all, aiul over 
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all, her voice was there. Hut I would not, I could n. ,fc 

return. It was Letter to feel the arrow in my soul, than t 
have a new one thrust into it. 

In a few days I took my departure towards London. I 
carried with me the letters of introduction which her father 
lad given me. The broker to whom ho recommended me 
was a Mr Staffbrd. He received me civilly, but at the . me 

tune most coldly, and pointing with his finger to the desk, 
said, You will take your place there.” 

(Ud so > aud in a very few weeks I became acquainted 
with the minutiae of a broker’s office. I perceived the situ¬ 
ation which my senior clerks occupied, and I trusted ono 
day to be as they were. I had heard them tell of our mas¬ 
ter having come to London with only half a crown in hi 

andthatT 1 • * h fT ht ° f my fath0l ' S nmxim > “ Pe^evcrc,- 
and that I migut do even as my master had done. 

unW 71™° a i d ° Zen ? G , rksj and three y ears not passed, 
until I occupied one of the chief seats in the counting-house! 

Ousted ^ one in whom 

During that period I had heard nothing of my earlv he 

° f Jrasy ' but thoughts were Ml of 

ZnS:St »- 

W lin nidrrnto na ’ that > one d »y as I was l ass- 

«BodLr PerSOa ***** me - »-• «d«taied, 

Huu°6r°S” ^ re P“° r ‘‘your oldIchodftUow.-'° r ' 

eyehaSf-u«7 * Iarod from 

wind; hut my father hod taught Wet® ‘ L6 

CVCr hUmW °- “ — a **5 of his. « lS Z Z’tZ 
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within a breast, and not to the coat that covers it;” and 
therefore I received Esau Taylor kindly. e was the son 
of an extensive farmer in our neighbourhood, and although 

I wondered to find him in a situation so distressed, I recol¬ 
lected that in London such things were matter of everyday 
occurrence. Therefore I did not receive him coldly, because 
of the shabbiness of his coat, and the misery of his appear¬ 
ance. I knew that I was the son of a barnman, and that 
my father’s coat might be out at the elbows. 

* i Ca, Esau! my dear fellow,” said 7 to him. “when did 
you come to town?” 

“ Several weeks ago,” lie replied. 

“ And what have you been doing?” said I. 

“ Nothing, nothing,” he rejoined. 

“Well,” said I, “ will you meet me in this house to-mor¬ 
row? You were always good at figures, Esau; you can 
keep accounts. I think I can do something for you; and 
if you jierscvere, I doubt not but that you may arrive at the 
top of the tree, and become the managing clei'k of the esta¬ 
blishment.” 

“Thank you! thank you! thank you!” said Msau, grasp¬ 
ing my hands as he spoke. 

“Ah!” said I, “ there is no necessity for thanks; I am a 
plain, blunt person. I did not know you personally in 
the place of my nativity, but I remember having seen 
you. I remember also your friends; and as a townsman 
it will give mo pleasure to know that I can be of service to 
you.” 

Esau grasped my hand, and ho shook it as though ho 
would have taken it from the elbow. I was certain that 
he would obtain tlio situation which I had in view for him. 
Wo sat down togotlior—wo talked of old times, when the 
feelings of our hearts were young; and, amongst other 
th ings, wo spoke of Jessy Mortimor. I sat—I drank with 

I I i 111 we bocumo happy togotlior—wo became mad togot 1 1 or. 
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My Jessy—Jessy Mortimer was before me. Her presence 
tiled my thoughts—it overshadowed me. I could think of 
nothing else—I could speak of nothing else. I drank to 
er in umpers; but Esau sat as calm as a judge with the 
ac c cap upon his head. I marvelled that the man had so 
little of what is called sympathy in his soul. He appeared 

wa-Tn me -, as a ^ a(1 man ~ a thing that moved merely as it 
■fUr 1 aluiost despised, and yet I trusted him be¬ 
which I belonged. P th<5 C0Uutr >' to 

How, as I have informed you, we sat together wc drank 
£?£{ “ »“ ** Mortimer 

1 anion everything! In this state I was left sitting andl 
when consciousness returned, I was alone, bewildered"’ Mv 

companion had left mo mv fi,..* L 

shame-of turning shame. I felt thaTl hrirtuMd the 

of my emplow and th ° th ^‘ 

ofB‘e rterelSV*'’™ 1 ' reatoed *° caU •«•*« ‘1° 

P^aea me as I entered, but he neither spoke to nor 

£ ttZ *7 1 fcIt «*•«£taS 

“ e - But my confusion was increased, when I learn Jl 

supplied by Esan £a“, “ 7 Pl ““ ™ t0 

“Impossible!” I exclaimed. 

Deem it so, said my informant t^. ,i . 
rished an adder that has stung you • £? T ** 

hnotvledge, you are ignorant of the wo’rld and „f H 7 T 
that live, breathe, and act in it t't ’ d f the pe0I>l0 

C praSdTmTo 
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I found that I had performed an act of kindness towards 
a villain for I had not only treated Esau Taylor hospitably, 
but knowing that in London a good coat is of as much im¬ 
portance as a good * haracter, I had furnish cd him with wear¬ 
ing apparel from my own wardrobe. A few days afterwards 
I meh hiiii in the Strand, arrayed in my garments, and he 
passed me with a supercilious air, as though I were a being 
only fit to be desj >ised. I walked on as though I saw I iim 
not, conscious that, if he had a soul within him, it must be 

burning with the coals of fire which I had heaped upon his 
head. 

I soon found it was much easier to lose a good situation 
than to obtain an indifferent one, and that one act of folly 

migl 1 1 ace* i ip] is! wl at a 11 tousand of repentances could not 
retrieve. 

In a few months I found myself in a state of destitution; 
an i whilo 1 he coat which I had given to Esau Taylor was 
still glossy upon liis back, mine—my last remaining one- 
bung loose and forlorn upon my shoulders. Yet, although 
I then suffered from both cold and hunger, the words which 
my parents had made a portion of my character departed 
not from me, and the words jiei'sev&'G f — -pei'scveve 1 ” were 
ever in my heart, kindling, glowing as a flame, until, in 
solitary enthusiasm, I have exclaimed aloud, as I wandered 

(imt having a roof to shelter mo) upon the streets at mid* 
night, “I will persevere.” 

I was glad to accept of employment as copying clerk to a 
law stationer, at a salary of seven shillings a-week. It was- 
a small sum, and I have often thoughtlessly wasted many 
times tho amount since; but it made me happy them H 
; Hatched, or rather it bought from tho gripe of death—it 
relieved me from the pains and tho terrors of want. My 
situation was now sulUeiontly humble, but my spirit was 
not broken; neither had I forgotten Jessy Mortimer, nor 
11M I • despair of one day calling her mine. 
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Diuing the days of humiliation which I am recording T 

e»: :L h r 0 rci t : f ° r *- * 1 w S!;':: 

marimfn M? a “‘ I “ ° "‘ e resolvo ’ if Possible, to carry my 

IT ef 7^ PraCtice ' ^“ootly on » Saturday 

Err£ tie “°r, rf «* were over, instead 

ssSSSfS^rSss 

=s»s*SS=-«** 

My lodging was on tho cold ground ” 

zr£r ’ ^ 

worship, which I found onen J *, ther pIace of 

in a congregation of English peasant™ theTne^fTwlT' 1 
were in their smock-frock* «,*«. „ one-iialf of whom 

shabbiness of my garments Aml.i “T t0 observe tho 

my tame o^d ilSS^ S T 

May, and the sweet blo^Tm -1 ,5 ™ m tl,c “»“* of 

tho hawthorn, Tho lark , UU ero " s s “°w, lay on 
The sun had just risen and m ° * ts Sabbath hymn. 

couch on which L 6 “T ° f * 

like curtains of red and gold seemeTd lep0Scd ’ ‘l* 12 clou<ls . 
beneath a venerable *££J " 6 

dred winters had passed; but their fratTh^nor ““ “ T 
majesty of its 1 „ tv - a 1 sts JiaJ nofc nipped the 

fed its young, and they se™«l“eadfio h"*! CU ‘' med a " d 
be wing It chirped to them, it totaled ta T* T" 

win ss, it fell upon the iLndflSi?, ° f tb< V stren §^ of its 

& lual - 1he Pon»t bud descended. 
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iind with strange motions mourned over it, anxiously striv- 
ing again to teach it to ascend and regain its nest. My first 
impulse was to take up the little fluttered to climb the tree, 
mi l replace it in the home which its first parent had built; 
but I lay aiid watcl Led its motions 'or a few minutes. Again 
a I again by a >old effort it endeavoured to reach the lo ty 
branch where its parent had poised its nest, but as often it 

li opmi 1 he ground, and its little breast panted on the 
earth. At length it perched upon the lowest twig, and from 
it got to others higher and higher, turning round proudly 
as it ascended, as if conversing with its parent, happy in 
what it was achieving, uutil the nest was regained. 

i re,” I exc] aimed— “ there is an example of perse¬ 
verance; and a lesson is taught me by that little bird. It 
attempted too much at once, and its efforts were unsuccess¬ 
ful; ii endeavoured to rise step by step, and it has gained 
f lic object it desired. That bird shall be my monitor, and 
I will endeavour to rise step by step, even as it has done.” 

I returned to London, and as I went, the attempts of the 
little bird were the text on which my thoughts dwelt. By 
sedulous attention to my duties, I began to rise in the 
esteem of my employer, the law stationer, and he increased 
my salary from seven shillings to a guinea a-week. I said 
unto myself, that, like the young bird, I had gained a higher 
branch. 

Within twelve months lie obtained mo a situation in the 
office of an eminent solicitor, where I was engaged at a 
salary of a hundred pounds o~jear. This was the scaling of 
another branch; and I again found myself in circumstances 
equal to those I had enjoyed previous to the treachery of 
Esau Taylor. I did not, in order to ingratiate myself with 
my employer, practise the bowing system, with which my 
countrymen have at times been accused; but I strove to be 
useful, I studied to oblige, and was rewarded with his con¬ 
fidence and favour. 
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It became a part of my employment to draw up abstracts 
ot pleadings. On one occasion, I had drawn out a brief 
which was to be placed in the hands of one of the most em i- 

in whilT 8 ^ ^ 6 bar ' He WaS StrUCk ^ thi,e i u a i m r r 

m which the task was executed, and was pleased to pro- 
nounce it the clearest, the ablest, and best arranged brief 
at had ever been placed in his hands. He inquired who 

He WfotomTki, T* “f empIoycr introduced mo to hi,,,, 
e spoke to me kindly and encouragingly, and recommended 

eneigy of my souL 1 had always endeavoured to do so° 

th«e was a confidence in my hopes that I had new St 

bar, and generously offered to assist me TZlt 
interest, and the liberality of mv master T ., 13 

a student of the Inner Tpmr»lo n/r * * ' vas dted 

more necessary than ever and an * 7 ^ G1 . severaDce was now 
sible. 8 t0 whlch 1 as Pired was now vi- 

for“th" w» b l fl oted h tT r ° f ‘ he 

ties of assistant reporter to a d! '” 11 Study ’ to tba du- 
in the midst of mv stu l * 7 Dewspa P er * But often, 

strife of words in Parliament t f Ven notin S down the 

came over me, and her We was pfc wf ^ M ° rtimer 
a guardian angel reveaW for » P * ed on “ind, like 
its countenance. My Ws L tbe '*&*»" of 

felt an assurance that the dav Z7u ^ SaDguine ’ and I 
call her mine. e day would come when I should 

ties t^v^mXfornone^ST^ and , many 
word was “onward ” and in d, ? aSlde; watch- 
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misery of a briefless barrister, but the thought dismayed 
me not. 

Before, however, I proceed farther with my own career, 
I shal I notice that of Esau Taylor. There was no species of 
cunning, of treachery, or of meanness, of wh ich he was not 
capable. There was none to which he did not resort. His 
brother clerks hated him; for, to his other properties, lie 
added that of a low tale-bearer. But he was plausible as 
Lucifer, and with his smooth tongue, and fair professions, 
he succeeded in ingratiating himself into the chief place in 
his master's confidence; and eventually was placed by him 
at the heat; of his establishment; and, in order further to 
reward what he considered his singular worth and honesty, 
he permitted him to have a small share in the firm. But 
Esau was not one of those whom a small share, or any por¬ 
tion short of the whole, would satisfy. This he accom¬ 
plished more easily and more speedily than it is possible 
that even he, with all his guilty cunning, had antici¬ 
pated. 

The merchant from whose employment he had supplanted 
me, and over whom his plausibility and pretended honesty 
liad gained such an ascendency, had a daughter—an only 
child—who, about the time oi Taylor’s being admitted into 
a sort of partnership, returned from a board ing-school in 
Yorkshire. lie immediately conceived that the easiest way 
to obtain both the father’s business and his wealth would 
be by first securing the daughter’s hand. Of anything 
even bordering upon affection his sordid soul was incapable: 
but to obtain his object lie could assume its appearance, arid 
he could employ the rhapsodies which at times pass for its 
language. The maiden was young and inexperienced, and 
with just as much of affectation as made her the more likely 
to be entangled in the snares of a plausible hypocrite, who 
adapted his conversation to her taste. The girl began to 
imagine that sho loved him—perhaps she did—but more 
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possibly it was a morbid fancy which she mistook for affec- 
ion, and which he well knew how to encourage 

. S f ie b f ame Pensive, sighed, and drooped like a lily that 
is nipped by the frost, and seemed ready to leave her father 
childless; and the merchant, to save his daughter consented 

sssr — ** “• — a 

The old man lived but a few months after their union 

bequeathing to them his fortune and his business • and with’ 

in a year and a-half his daughter followed him to the grave • 

nch, it was said, she was hurried through the cruel tv 
and neglect of her husband. ° ^ 

Esau was now a rich man, a great man, and withal a w 
man-one whose heart was blacker than the durHL J ij 

dered, wife was buried ’ ° 1 Say bis mur ' 

We had not met each other for mnm ^ 
it & possible that he had half forgot 

Thav Y,7 ^ “ e of a 251 

called—though they containe d “J ? hamhei ' s ' they were 

** *« T:: n oU «**•■ 

volume of olden statutes mineinT„ i’- 1 P ° nug over a 
Sites of cold water, whoa the and Sippi "S “ 

door, my old master, the solicitor 5 , d ° n °P eni “g tho 

bad what appeared to be a brief £ 1 *°°? bef ° re me ’ aml bo 
Saa to heat audibly *£££ ho- 

that I would do wharfcoul’dfa'yo 8 ’ “a aI " a3rs Md 

—• VouwiUhaye^^“7^ J 
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U fir 


matioii. If you do not produce an impression in it, you are 
not Hie person I take you for. Don't tremble, don’t be too 
diffident; but, as I say to you, throw your soul into it, and 
I ill answer for it making your fortune. Here are fifty 
guineas as a retaining fee, and it is not unlikely that my 
lair client to-morrow may give you fifty more as a refresher.” 

Filly guineas! I involuntarily exclaimed, and my ej r es 
glanced upon the money. I felt as though my fortune were 
aheady made, and that I should be rich for ever. 

“ Come, Rod eric,” said he, “ don’t think about the re¬ 
tainer, but think of the case—think of getting another.” 
What is the case?” I inquired. 

1 hat, replied he, “your brief, which is as clearly and 
fully drawn up as if you had done it yourself, will explain 
to you. In the meantime, I may state, that your client, the 
defendant, is a young lady of matchless beauty, great for¬ 
tune and accomplishments. When you sco her, you will bo 
inspired. She is the orphan daughter, and now the solo 
surviving child, of an officer who had extensive dealings with 
a house in the city. Of late years the prosecutor was his 
broker. Some time after the father’s death, the prosecutor 
made overtures of marriage to the defendant, which sho 
rejected. He has now, stimulated by revengo, sot up a fic- 

titious claim for twenty thousand pounds, which he alleges 

her father owed to the house of whioh he is now at the head; 

and for this claim ho now drags my client into court. Now, 

I trust that wo shall not only he able to prove that the debt 
is fictitious, but to establish that tho documents whioh ho 
holds, bearing the colonel’s signature, are forgeries. It is a 
glorious case for you here is your brief, and I shall call on 

you again in tho morning.” 

I took the brief from his hand, glanoed my eyes upon the 
back of it, and read the words - -** Taylor against J&wtwMt?* 

“Taylor again: I Mortimer!” I exclaimed, Starting from 

my scut; “what Taylor? — what Mortimer? Not Jossy—■ 
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my Jc^yi Not the villain, Esau?—the sup],Ian ter _ 

X110 m 

i ilS 01 !^ 1101 ^ 6aid the solicitor ’ in surprise; “such are, 
" J f eCd : t . h ° " am T es of the Parties; but, if you are in an 

it soberly 1 musfc take the bricf to 0110 who will read 

I ^ IJ ' '" e<1 ’ grasping the brief in my hand-“take 
a r Ur ^ ^ plead this cause for love.” 

‘ Keep the money— keep the money,”said he, dryly “it 

But itl ^ mUch . servlce to you “ tbe meantime w love 
But let me know the cause of this enthusiasm ” 

I unbosomed my soul to him. I did not see Miss TVTnrt? 
mor until tho day of trod, in the court; 

from her bps, and tears gushed into her bright eyes ft 
tb* « me moment that Esau Taylor saw and reeo.r. 

the picture of a fiend. Taylor trembled Everv Lii, • i T 
m the court was already convinced of hi, li t J 

ob 0 i ids ■ S e *r wi 1 ,aiicd £ 

won the hand of Jessy Morthucr to obt? *“£ ^ aIs °> 

—* £ .r zzitiJ: rz c r ? itt ?“> 

came, he was buried witbTn - before the da ^ of trial 

fer his epitaph. pnson walIs> with disgraco 
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1 •'E IRISH REAPER. 


Some years ago, I was proceeding from Runcorn to Man- 
Chester, in one of the passage-boats which ply upon the 
uke Bridgewater s canal. There could not he less than 
ft hundred passengers, and they were of as motley a descrip¬ 
tion as the imagination oi man could conceive even in a 
dream. The boats exactly resemble a long, low, flat-roofed 
wooden house; but sufficiently lofty for a middle-sized per¬ 
son to stand erect between the floor and the roof, or rather 
i l,c deck. At one end sat about a dozen Primitive Metho¬ 
dists, alternately reading passages of Scripture, or bursting 
ford', at the extreme pitch of their voice, into a squall of 
music, singing hymn upon hymn, till my very ears ached, 
and the timbers of the boat might have started. Hear them 


Cf 

o 


sat a Dumber of young, rosy-cheeked Weisli women, starin & 
at the vocalists with a look of wondering vacancy, t] at the 
goats on their own mountains could not have surpassed. 
IIicic w ci o, also, manufacturers wives and children rcturn- 


ing fioin a seven days visit > Runcorn, for the benefit of a 
salt-water dip in the Mersey,* and six or eight prim, sober, 
sleek, silent, well-dressed Quakers j with a more than sprink¬ 
ling of the boys of the Emerald Isle. The loud lamdi of 
one of them was ever and anon heard above the shrill music 
of tho Banters. He was about five feet seven inches high, 
and exceedingly strong and well made. He wore an old 
greatcoat, of a yellowish blanket colour, and a hat, the 


crown of which had fallen in with service, and its brim was 
equally turned up before and behind, and on both sides. 
His feet were thrust into a pair of brogues of true Irish 
nidiuilaeturo, which, with a pair of coarse bluo worsted 
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stockings and corduroy inexpressibles, completed his out¬ 
ward man. He carried an apparently empty sack under his 
arm, an-1 was surrounded by about a dozen of his country¬ 
men, who seemed to regard him as an oracle, heartily echo- 
mg back his boisterous laughter, and exclaiming, “Well 

one, Mister M'Carthy!—faith, and it’s you that’s your mo¬ 
ther s own son, at any rate.” 

dav ^ ^ fr ° m Liver P° o1 the previous 

merits count rymen were discussing his political 

“Why, bad luck to ye,” exclaimed our hero with the great¬ 
coat, in answer to one who had held forth in praise of til 
counsellor; “and it is you, Mick Behan, that says every 
man in Ireland should pay the O’Connell rint ?—but I’ll ten 
you a bit of a parable, as Father O’Shee says, and a liable 
too, of my own natural mother’s making. ‘ Larry ’ says she 
to me-^Lany McCarthy, don’t be after planting thole t 

Christian might slape in?” C a lltfcle 

‘ You’re no better thin a Sassenach, Larry ” interrunte 1 

mo,, if, u ’ t you £pake your maneiim like a 
man, !f you have any maneing at all, at all.” 

mis was like to have ended in an Trial, • 

M°cfrtto e7i ^ entI:sr sMe <* with MUe/ur^ 

^ l :°: “e “ m op r°”’ 

employer. The disputants paused for a m^eut “f 
wailings of a won^ Z^ Sard fl P the ^ Wi ‘ h «* 

“like a flash of Lhtninl ” and th T ?” 0Wn expre ssion, 
by the side of the s 2er wl ^ m ° ment Le sto °d 
figure; but, save the skin’that* ^ bony-looking 

little of his mortal man but the bonTleft ^iTw ™ 
cessary to look on his features, wasted as th l Z^U 
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that he, too, was an Irishman. A young wife sat beside 
him, whose countenance resembled beauty personifying sor¬ 
row; she had a child at her breast, and two others, the 
< 1 i 1 t ore than five years of age, stood by her knee, 
Larry looked upon the group, and his heart was touched. 

“Oeh! and what may be ailing ye, countryman?” said 

he, sure and ye wouldnt be after dying anion 0 * friends 
would ye?” 

Olion! and is it a friend that would be asking after mv 
own Patrick ? ” replied the poor wife. “ Sure, then, and he 
is ill, and we’re all ill togidder; and it is six blessed months 
since he earned the bridth of tinpinny. oh, blackness onl 
tin (? !\ i iat the icumatiz came on him --’ 

“Shure now, and is that all?” interrupted Lary; “ and, 
belike, the doctors have been chating you; for I tell you, 
honey, and you, too, Patrick, those ’natomy cliajis know no 
more about the rheumatiz than holy Solomon knew about 
stameboats. Put, belike, 1 i iho lad that disn t know 
neither; but maybe your chating yoursilf if ye think so. 
Ill tell ye what it is: the rheumatiz is a wandering wind 
between the flesh and the >onc; and, more than that, there 

is no way to cure it but to squaze it out at the ends of the 
fingers or toes.” 

■“Oh, my childor’s sorrow on it, thin !” replied the suffer¬ 
ing mans wife; “but, more and above the rheumatiz, 
Patrick got his leg broke last Fibruary-” 

“Ay, splintered, honey,” added the husband; “and tho 
doctors bad luck be wid them !—can’t make nothing on’t; 
and I am now goin to the great Salford bone-doctor.” 

“And maybe lie won’t be curing the bit bone without tho 


money?” said Larry, with an expression of sympathy. 

The sufferer shook his head, and was silent; his wife burst 
into tears. 

“I will work, I will beg, I will die, for my Patrick,” shn 
exclaimed, and pressed the child closer to her breast. 
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“You had better bo barring the dying, honey,” returned 

^ny; and wouldn t a raffle, think ye, among friends, bo 
inore grntale thin begging among strangers i * 

“ Ohon ! and is it friends you say 1 ” replied she. 

‘‘Yes, Bhure, and it is friends that I say,” answered 

arryj “and a raffle is what no giutlcman need bo ashamed 
on.” 


The boat at tins moment stopped opposite an inn at the 
side of the canal; Larry borrowed a quart measure from 
the skipper, and sprang ashore. In a few minutes he re¬ 
turned with a quantity of rum, and, handing it first to the 
wife and then to her lame husband, said, “Come, warm 
up thy ould bones with a drop of the craturHe called 
the rest of his countrymen around him, and handed the 

liquor to each. When gathered together, there might bo 
about sixteen or eighteen of them in all. 

Lantwm, ^ th f Se are aI1 m > r mcn ” said Mister 

^ m w“ tr7man; “ and " Lcre h«WmT 

theaglish are no better than bom ehflder at our work * 
and. raising the liquor to bis bond, he added, “ here's I lie 
Holy Virgin ho with us, countryman, and litter Lk to 

and ’ l Sl f 0UM “ ^ 1)6 m “ ded at “U-ttou.-h 
have still a .tout bone for a hoi i oic-and yoil wo^ Z 

getting to ask for Larry M‘Cartliy. And now bovs » 

tw workmc ”’ “ h - 

with the rheumatis and aTlTkJanT^ ZTi""’ 

r.r; and r;“r;r; *?**. * ^ “ 

Sure you won’t disgrace Ould 

* Larry aiul Lis countrymen wer a nl] • . 

or rather excavators, employed in dfggin^SX^^^ 
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der—and I say that a raffle is the gintale wav of doin' •i ■ 
thing.” ' ° 


»So saying, he thrust his hand into his pocket, and pulled 
out a small canvas hag well filled with silver, and tied round 
1 ii.« mouth with a strong cord. He took off his indescrib¬ 
able brown bat; he threw in a piece or two of silver, and 
went round, shak ing it among his countrymen. Each took 
out a bag similar to Larry’s, and threw his mite into the 
hat. He then, wit!: ut counting them, emptied its contents 
into the lap of the poor woman; and I should think, from, 
their appearance, they must have amounted to thirty or forty 
shillings. She burst into tears. r l he lame man grasped 
his hand, and endeavoured to thank him. 


- i>on’t be after spakeing,” said Larry; “did you think 
we warn’t Christians?” 

Such was the Irish raffle. Larry instantly resumed his 
jokes, his jests, and his arguments^ bui; I could do nothing 
dining the icst of the passage but think of the good Sama¬ 
ritan, and admire Mister Larry M‘Carthy. 


In the September of 1834, I was wandering by the side 
o) a country churchyard, situated near the banks of the 
Tyne. The sun had gone down, and the twilight was falling 
grey upon the graves. I saw a poor-looking man, whose 
garments fluttered in tatters with the evening breeze, and 


who, by his appearance, seemed to be an Irish reaper, rise 
from among the tombs* Ho repeatedly drew the sleeve of 
his coat across his eyes, and I could hear him sobbing 
heavily, as though his heart would burst. As we approached 


oacli other, I discovered that ho was my old canal-boat com- 
( inion, tho then merry and kind-hearted Larry M‘Carthyj 
but no moro like tho Larry I had then seen him than a 
funeral to a bridal. 


His frame was wasted to a skeleton, and hunger and 
misery glistened in his oyes together. 
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Hti! .said I, accosting him, “is it possible tliat sorrow 

can have laid its heavy hand upon the light heart of Larrv 
McCarthy ? ” 

“ :,1C >” said he, dr\ ing away tlie tears that ran down 

his wan and wantworn cheeks, “and it is true, and too true, 

and heavy is the hand, slmre enough; but not so heavy as 

it should be, or it would be weighing me into that grave.” 

He pointed to the grave I had seen him leave, and added, 

“But how do you know me, sir—and who tould yo my 

name?—as I don’t know yours—for, shure, and mine is 

Larry McCarthy, as my father and mother, and his rivirence, 

wid my natarel sponsors, to boot, all, every one of thim, sav 
and affirm.” 


. 1 remmdc(1 llim of the canal-boat and the raffle, and 

|®Hired the cause of his distress, and his visit to the 
grave. 

Arrah, master,” sai< he, “and you touch a sore place 
when you ask me to tell it. Perhaps you don’t know-for 

you—that, not long after the time you spake of 
m the canal-boat, I came down to what ye call the Borders 
here, to a bit o’ navigating work that was to be a louo- job. 

lodged wid a widow—a dacent ould woman, that had a 
daughter they called Mary-and, ocli! you may be think- 
a that evei Mary had an equal, but it’s wrong that ye are 
i ye think so Her eyes were like dr ops of dew upon the 
shannock; and, although she was not Irish but Scotch it 

was all one; for, ye know, the Scotch and Irish are on 0 

InT L2 i Ut ’ at aDy rate > sIie had a true L-ish heart; 
and, but for the sae or the Channel, as they call it, she would 

have been Irish as well as me. The more I saw of Mary I 
loved her the more-better than a bird loves the green free 
She loved me, too; and we were married. The ould woman 

r b , ef0re Maiy presented me with 
J 7 . jj might have called them both Larry; for thev 

were as like each other as your two eyes, and both of them 
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as like me, too, as any two stars in the blessed firmament 
arc like each other, where nobody can see a difference. 

Mai} made the best wife in ( iristendomj and, when our 
little n i , ubs began to run about our knees, and to lisp and 
spake to us, a thousand times have I clasped Mary to my 
breast, and blessed lier as though my heart would burst 
with joy. ‘Sure,’ I used to say, ‘what would my own 

mother have said, had her ould eyes been witness to the 
happiness of her son, Larry M‘Carthy?’ 

“But often ti e thoughi came staleing over me, that my 
1 a] *' nt\>s was too like a rame <;o last long; and sure and 
it was a diame, and a short one, too. A. cruel, mortal fever 
came to the village, and who should it seize upon but my little 
dailints. It was hard to see t icm dying together, and my 
ib; , v wept her bright eyes blind over them. But bad luck 
was upon me. The ’pothecary tould us as how our lovely 
childer would die; and on the very day that he said so, the 
■wife that was dearer to me than Ould Ireland to Saint Pa¬ 


trick, lay down on the bed beside them— and och, sir! be¬ 
fore another sun looked in at our window, a dying mother 
lay between her dead childer. I wished that I might die, 
too; and, within three days, I followed iny w ife and my 
little ones together to the same grave. It was this arm 
that lowered them into the cold eanli—into the narrow 
house—and, sure, it lias been weak as a child’s since. My 
strength is buried in their grave. I have wrought but little 
since; for I cannot. I have no home now; and I take a 
light job anywhere when it comes in my way. Every year, 
at reaping time, I visit ( heir grave, and bring with me a bit 


of shamrock to placo over it, and that it may be a mark 
where to bury me, should I die here, as I hope I will.” 

Within ten days after this, I beheld the body of the onco 
lively and generous-hearted Larry M‘Uarthy consigned to 
the grave, by the side of his wife and children. 
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GRACE OAMJ3RO N. 

^ in ‘"r West Hisi - 

17454, this TcZH 41 , tlme ° f the r <*cUion of 
> nouse was the residence of Ewnn n.,„, . 

Esq., a gentleman of considerable 1... 7 i fion, 

extensive influence in the country Mr P pr ° perty aml 

child was Grace Ce™ I r° r ; T™'This 

with a bosom filled with * all th‘ ^ °f nineteen, 

sentiment of 

Cameron, altlm “h aCf u™, “>> Mr 

Pretender, took personally no »oUyepnrt° tathTZ' °/n 

— to **“ !:te 0 lZtZfT 0 T Dei “ 

which, although he was not vet ™ l the stru Sgk— 

arrived at a consummation on Oullldm M h “ d already 

nor his daughter had anythin pT Mlur —neither he 
this did not by any means relfeve 14!„ from ah ?"* 

dear and intimate friends and ti ^ h ? d to fear for many 
a lover, who were in the ra^ks of^ T?™ f ° F the fate °> 

spirited young manfthe son of^ ar “ hearte d, high- 
to whom Grace had been Ion* a t tac ??i lb0U ??® tacksma n, 

tbe Pnnce ’ and had ^mJSSSZ l\T ice ? f 
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the various contests with the royal troops that had occurred 
during the rebellion. 

Having given this brief preliminary sketch, and advising 

the reader that the precise period at which our tale opens 

is on the second day after the battle of Gulloden, and the 

locality a certain little parlour in Duntruskin House, we 

proceed with our story. Seated in this little parlour, on 

the day in question, Grace Cameron—occasionally employ- 

ing 1st needle, hut more frequently pausing to muse on 

the absent, to reflect on the past, or to anticipate the 

future awaited, with intense anxiety, some intelligence 

regarding the movements and fortunes of the rebel army, 

with who <* fair she doomed her own connected, since it 

was shared by one who was dearer to her than all tho earth 
besides. \ 

(trace did not expect any special communication on this 
important subjeotj but she knew that common fame would 
soon bring a rumour of every occurrence of consequence 
which should take place at this interesting crisis. With 
this ox pi ion, she anxiously watched from her window 
tho approach of every stranger to t he housoj and, when one 
appeared, was the first to meet and to question him regard¬ 
ing the events of the day. At length a report reached her, 

in which all agreed —for her informers had differed widely 

in others—that a great event had token place, thata san¬ 
guinary battle had been fought; but, tibia admitted, the usual 

disiTopanries and contradictions followed. Some declared 
that the .Prince army was drlealed, and that a. number of 
his lending m<n had been killed and taken prisoners; 
otn< i; , wit h equal < onfioenee, asm led i lint (ho robots were 

victorious, and that the king's troops were dying in all di¬ 
rections* Mated and depressed by turns by these eondief 

iii". rumours, (draoe awaited, iii dreadful anxiety, hoiuo cor- 
tain intelligence MgSVtling wlmt had taken place. It was 

' bile iii tliis still0 of lllind, Ond wlide a;.ing; li i I. e;Iy, and 
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almost uncoils. - sly, from her little parlour window on the 
de prospect which it commanded, that her eye was sud¬ 
denly nyeted on one particular spot. This was an abrupt 

LW 111 w 6 S eat r ° ad IeadiDg t0 Iuyerness » which passed 
from .T* ^ ^ diStanCe ° f about ^^If-a-mile, and 

eflocted, m bright, brief, and frequent flashes, as if from 
many surfaces of polished steel. Grace’s heart beat violently • 

which now gradually, but rapidly, came in sighed from 

which the coruscations which had first attracted her atten 

t on emanated, was composed of armed men; but whether 

ley weie rebels or king’s troops, the distance prevented 

her from ascertaining. In this state of doubt, howevlr she 
did not Ionsr rpmnin on, A - 9 vvcvc1 j bIX Q 

her that they we a party of ™‘r “® roach s00n slowed 

stance which thl h“ 

this feeling iessened by her petlg themTle £VT* 

of the threatened 4it vSSEtt. 

nance became pale and 1m • ro i 1 r>i <•. « 5 bls coun ^ 0 ' 

dreaded that his secret mnn f • 6 a gitated; for ho 

discovered, and th at he SV** ** 

and these were also the fears of his daughter' 

saying a word, howeyer in reply L 1 1? “' w “hout 

municated to him, Mr Camermftl 1 J °‘ st been com- 
hastily to his 

whieh, so rapid had been their motiom thTtT’ fe “ eath 
was on* ^-for there 

Stir c: ss ^ 
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of his dress he evidently affected the military dandy: his 
shirt neck reached nearly to the point of his nose; his gloves 
were of the purest white; a showy silk handkerchief was 
carelessly thrust into his breast, with just enough left pro¬ 
jecting to indicate its presence. Notwithstanding this dis¬ 
play of finery, however, and in despite of a splendid uni¬ 
form made after the smartest military fashion of the time, 
Captain Stubbs was still exceedingly unlike a gentleman, 
and still more unlike a soldier. The first he was not, either 
by birth or education; the latter he had neither talents nor 
energy of character sufficient ever to become. The absence, 
however, of these qualities in Captain Stubbs was amply 
supplied by others. He was vain, irascible, conceited, and 
cruel; brutal and overbearing in his manners; and coarse 
and utterly regardless of the feelings of others in his lan¬ 
guage. He was, moreover, both an epicure and a glutton; and, 
to complete his very amiable character, a most egregious 
coward. 

Having drawn up his party in front of the house as 
already mentioned, Captain Stubbs, before dismounting, 
threw a scrutinising glance at several of the windows of 
the building, as if to ascertain what sort of quarters he 
might expect a point with him of the last importance. In 
the course of this brief survey, his eye alighted on that 
occupied by Mr Cameron and his daughter, whom he 
saluted with an insolent and familiar nod. In the next 
instant he was at the door, where he was met by Mr 
Cameron himself, with a countenance strongly expressive 
of the alarm and uncertainty which he felt, and could not 
conceal, regarding the issue of the interview now about to 
take place. 

On their meeting—“ Ha,” said Stubbs, addressing the 
latter, “you are, I presume, Mr—Mr • Hang me, I for¬ 
get your name, sir! Mine, sir, is Captain Stubbs, of the 
-- regiment of dragoons. 1 find your name is in inv list 
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of of —Jicro ( 1.0 captain (who had by tl i time I eon 
conducted to the dining-room), | fectly indifferent n t 
the particular of fl n ia h ing hia sentenoe, 1 < gan to pull off his 
gloves, ami to detach his apm from his boots, with the air 
ox ono who is determined to bo quite at home--"of—of 
he continued to repeat, with the »(„„, t di m l of onli- 
nary pohteness, and with the most profound e..„ tempi for 

hht, s x'r 8 . 01 , -7*' Wl, °’ toki,,s a,Hrm ■* 

• in. 1 lie (ally expected Would Ijo tilled up hy his 

mecklvtl al """^ fc th ° P”* flribod » "’ttitod patient! and 
meekly the com ,n.ency of Captain Sli.bba- ' of „f •• 

pcated «,captain e,..» l.v. after bavin* ,9m,. hims.df ,f 

° U “ rwi * 1 " ..-rtf for „„ 

“r S ft.:.: ..* ■■££ 

tain Slid i*o 1 have just beat you up.' continual t’ap- 

. rleLt f "Pawnt, as Wre. to tell vuu of the tl 

efeat of tho rebels, at a place called Oulloden i i to i . , . 

a morsel of dinner—eh u Id l, uV » nil i 

quarter, for th, men —^ 

“Mmh obliged for tho honour” rcnlio.1 Atv n 

aatLrra, 

against any expression of hisreal 

amongst which wa8a8trou.n..eli.,ati..,it'i-°f 5a8,0n - 

Captain Stubbs to tho d.. ,, r ir •’‘ li ho redoubted 
vented him embroiling 1 1 ini'self Z 2“^ h °' “ r * l ,p * 

corded, Captnfn —• 

Pmy, whnt the dovifa »*-A-a~ 

moron—En-au Oameroo-'' "* P “ rt> ' intelTn Sntod, “ is Cm 
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“ ! Cameron—ay, Cameron,” repeated Captain Stubbs, 

iig his brows, and endeavouring to look very dignified. 

Why, then, sir, I want some brandy and water; and pray, 
see that some of your fellows look after my horses.” Having 
been provided with, and having swallowed a very handsome 
modicum of the beverage he had called for, Captain Stubbs 
went on “ I say, Cameron, can any of your brutes, your 
Hottentots, prepare me a fowl, cl la Conde?” 

Why, Captain Stubbs,” replied Mr Cameron, whose 
anxiety to keep well with the government and all connected 
with it induced him to suppress the resentment which the 
amazing insolence of his guest was so well calculated to 
excite “our cookery is in general of a very plain sort.” 

Ay, oli! boiled beef and cabbage, I suppose,” inter¬ 
rupted Cappain Stubbs, with a sneer. 1 

l>ut my daughter,” continued Mr Cameron, ■with¬ 
out noticing the impertinent interruption, “has, I be¬ 
lieve, some little skill in these matters, and will bo 
happy, I doubt not, to make some attempt to produce the 

dish you speak of; I will not, however, answer for her 
success.” 


“Your daughter, Mr A—a—a; ay, your daughter,” said 
Captain Stubbs; “why, let me see—yes, lot her try it; but, 
zounds, if she spoil it, it shall be at her peril. No, no,” 
la; added, after a moment’s thought—“I’ll tell you what, 
Mr Cameron—as it would bo a devil of a business to have 
the thing botched, I suppose I must give instructions about 
it myself: so, pray, order every one out of your kitchen but 
your cook, and I shall go down-stairs presently, and see tho 
thing properly dona In the meantime, Mr Thingumbob, 
call in your daughter, that I may have some conversation 

With her on tho subject, that I may learn how far she may 
bo trusted in this affair.” 

hi r Cameron immediately rung tho bell, and desired tho 
servant who obeyed tho summons to inform his daughter 
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that he wished to see her immediately. “And that, 1 

s i°wi* to*w!fr ™ prepared ’” ie added> *> *** 

. “Produce her to Captain Stubbs.” 

-“•I . ejaculated the lattGr > with a supercilious nod in 
acknowledgment of his acquiescence in the terms of the 

~ nt In “lh f 7MW^ ~ E 

apartment Ah 1 Miss Cameron, I presume,” said the 
captain, with a haughty inclination of his head but w?+i 
out moving from his seat. “ Your father maT™ ” t 

, ells me that you know something of le arand 
saurp fnr « f’, adam ’ how do you compound your 

you don't, you spoil the dlh-thaSrt Tv“ ° r ““ H 

-ed hut ifs downright abominatfon.” ™ 

and dis^sS ’J£SL Sen^r^Shtm 1 

- subjects^or on^y oLe^&fth^ t0 ** Catechised on the.se 
you seem to have adopted.” * pcculiar “anner which 

aitS° postured at' SfZLlT* " p «• <* 

collars with fhUr and el, l t lme seizin « his <*«- 
least another inch higher on hisfacT* 8 ” lV hem “ P ®‘ 

omeer, madam-and 

impunity 1 ” an sha11 msult Captain Stubbs with 

. “N°My said, captain J” rpnlipri nr- r< 
air of the mock heroic- “dmw^ MlSS Cameron ’ with an 

your insulter dead at your feet if a “ d lay 
gether so sanguinary, you may send mea^h iT’ 6 alt °' 
waiting-maid, who, I daresay, win w® * \ lge by 

likely to be ” affair of ho *our- suc h as this is 
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Miss Cameron, rmi'l.-nii—Mr Cameron,” stuttered and 

sputtered out Captain Stubbs, starting to his feet, his fire 

reddening with rage, and every feature exhibiting symptoms 

of the high indignation which he felt—“ Mr Cameron, sir. 

I command you, sir, in the king's name, to turn your 

daughter out oi this apartment, otherwise I shall order up 

half-a-dozen of my fellows, with pistol and sabre, to drive 

her from my presence; and it is not improbable, sir, that I 

may have her apprehended, and tried, and shot as a rebel, 
sir.” 

Whilst delivering himself of this appalling speech, Cap¬ 
tain Stubbs strutted up and down the apartment, chafing 
with rage; at one time impatiently tugging on his gloves, at 
another buttoning up his coat with an air of determination, 

which lie thought, n doubt, would strike terror into the 
breasts of his auditors. 

Mr Cameron, unwilling that matters should be carried 
any farther, and still desirous to keep up appearances with 
his guest, now approached his daughter; and, taking her 

gently by ? he hand, and at the same time leading her to¬ 
wards the door— 

“ Grace,” he said, “ I think you had better retire. You 
do not appear disposed,” he added—smiling in his daugh¬ 
ter’s face as he spoke, but taking care to conceal this ex¬ 
pression of his real feelings from the enraged captain—“ to 
make yourself agreeable to-day; and therefore it may be as 
well that you carry your temper to some other quarter.” 

“ Oh, certainly, sir, since it is your pleasure,” replied 
Miss Cameron, tripping towards the door, where she stood 
for an instant—looked full at the captain—said she would 
expect to hear from him at his convenience, as to time, 

place, and weapons—made him a stately curtsey, and left 
the apartment. 

When she had gone—Don’t think I am afraid of her, 
dr Cameron,” said Captain Stubbs, “I am a man, sir, 
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■ and a soldier, sir," lie continued, still pacing the room, i„ 
gieat indignation at the treatment he had received from his 

fL an ™ S 7 St ’ “T l not t0 be *«■*■»* with trifles; but 
I say, Mr A—a—, he added, in a more subdued tone, «as 

dWt7 “ T U ,-° P , emit 6UCh Sma11 occurre nces as this to 
dnect my attention from any important object I may have 

“77 r — !° kn ° W distinctIy what have for din- 
^ that T T 7°? at thG Same time > recollecting, 

treatment ” & ** ’ ** and haVe a ri S bt to civiI 

renlie^Mrnt ° f dnm f you are to hare, Captain Stubbs,” 

you may rest assured that, in so far nc if is« y -7 * ® Ut 

shah have civil treatment; and I renuest of * • 1 

out to me in what way I may contribute1 f to P oint 

» no -'. to hwe a tovi **■ si!?SL*f? 

** 5 EJ* a , di * “ *» ^ak of, you st“L™ ft ” 

iappeu ;to know hoj to cook^tl sho,lldn ’‘ 

i!y z:z sh0vme ^y^yZ°^ yma 

Ito tor™ by 

On arriving to tS S fho„ , T!.° f Pr0p0sed M»um. 
for the work ^ 

to be lying Within his reachTph ^ ^ blcb happened 

Stubbs, after having been provided bv^^ 6 * 3 ’ Captain 
orders, with a pair 0 f choiL I2i hlS own specij d 
parsley, thyme, bay-leaf, cloves ^ baCOn ' 

ra ions; and, forgetting his dignity in hk devorion'to Jod 

2S7 
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living, he might now be seen smeared, from finger-ends to 
elbows, with grease and offal, earnestly engaged in disem¬ 
bowelling, with his own hands, the fowls on which he meant 
to exercise liis gastronomic skill. 

Leaving Captain Stubbs, of his majesty’s-regiment 

of horse, thus becomingly employed, we shall return to a 
personage who, we should suppose, will be fully more in¬ 
teresting to the reader. This is Grace Cameron. That lady, 
on leaving the presence of her father, and him of the fowl 
& la Conde , returned to her own apartment, when, recollect¬ 
ing that the dragoons were still in front of the house, she 
walked up to the window, to gratify her curiosity by taking 
another peep at tire warlike display; and it was while thus 
employed that Miss Cameron, for the first time, perceived 
11 lat there was a prisoner amongst the soldiers. The prisoner 
Was a boy of about thirteen or fourteen years of aga He 
was mounted behind one of the dragoons, to whom he was 
secured by a cord, which was passed round the bodies of 
both. Grace thought she perceived that the boy looked up 
at the windows of the house with more earnestness and 
anxiety than curiosity; and, when his ej r e at length rested 
on that she occupied, he threw a peculiar intelligence into 
his look, accompanied by certain expressive but almost im¬ 
perceptible signs, that convinced her that he was desirous 
of holding some communication with her. Satisfied of this, 
Grace raised the window at which slie stood, and beckoned 
to tlio serjeant of the troop to approach nearer. Ho rode up 
to Avithin a few yards of the house. 

“ Is that poor boy a prisoner, sir?” inquired Miss Came¬ 
ron. 

“ Yos, ma’am,” replied the serjeant, touching his hat. 

“ For what has ho been taken up ? What has he done? 

“Done, ma’am I Lord love you, ma’am—excuso me—he 
has dime nothing as I kllOWS of; but OUT captain suspects 
him of being a robe].’* 
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‘‘Where did you fall in with him?” 

A ‘™y> wo picked him up on the road as we came 

‘nZ'" s - 77 1£ow him sk ” lk ^ behind a 

' S,1 pS 7 t,ie 7‘ cnt ab »» t ita as perfect a a 

him.’ ” nine-tails will bring out of 

“ Gracious heaven!” exclaimed Grace short™! 

somr t ?* and »-* *>»- 

blished agatet them | Yoa -.77 ot «™> Meg esta- 
jeant. It is impossible.” Sucb a P°^er, ser- 

S eZ h ; bI ^s: 

in rags; and, as cantaL ’ ! D ° d ° ubt of * He’s 
rascal is sure to be a rebel.” ^ poor "l 0 °l v ' in g ragged 

treatment "S a ^aaru3d ^!^ 1 t0Subjcct a manto tho 
Jeaet, to pe™it» 

tunatelad?” moment with the unfor- 

B y n° means, ma’am ” renlioA +i 
he’s kept fast tffl captain’s pleasure l “ aieaat “Provided 
£2? see it signifies a *£ 7^ 

i nttttrjiz :« *"?* w - ~ 

brightened up with rf 7 00er ’ "7 

approached him. After asking ti. ^ 16016 ^ ek sht as she 

tions, she obsen-ed hZ Zalwlt ^ WvW «»■ 

utiously stealing something forth 
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from a ncealment in his dress. It was a letter. Watch¬ 
ing an opportunity, he slipped this document unperceived 
into her hand. 

Ti enabling with agitation, although she knew not well 
for what, Grace crammed the letter into her bosom, and 
saying to its bearer that she would speak with him again, 

«§P^ e |KS| e j|| p L0Use > an< sought a retired apartment, 

^hen, pulling it from her bosom, she discovered, from the 
handwriting of the address, that it was from Malcolm 

M Giegor. With a beating heart and trembling hand, she 
opened it, and read— 

Dearest Grace, All is lost. The Prince’s army is 
. ^ Gated and dispersed, and I am now a wandering fm l ive 
in my native laud, with the axe of the executioner suspended 
over my neck. This is a dreadful reverse, and carries with 
it destruction to all our hopes—to mine, individually, utter 
annihilation. I have only time to add, dearest Grace, that, 
it 1 can escape the bloodhounds that are in pursuit of us, I 
must seek safety in a foreign land. I will, however, endea- 
v°ur to see you before I go. I must see you, Grace, and 

si all 'o so at all hazards. I have hitherto escaped unhurt 
God bless you,” &c. &c.. 

With mingled feelings of joy and grief—joy to find that 
her lover still lived, and had escaped the dangers of the 
battle-field, and grief for the unfortunate position in which 
he was now placed—Grace returned the letter to her bosom, 

1 hastily left the apartment, when she was met by her 
fatuer, who insisted upon her joining Captain Stubbs and 
himself at dinner; requesting her, at the same time, to 
conduct herself in a conciliatory way to the captain, and 
thus to endeavour to make her peace with him, as he was 
such a man, he said, as might occasion them trouble, if 

alh wed to leave the house with any feelings of irritation 
towards them. 

Obe ient to her father’s commands, Grace joined the 
1 ty> and no; only avoided giving Stubbs any farther offence, 
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but got so far into his good graces thaf aRn ,, 
vailed on him t „ order £ £* 

tte W of Malcolm's letter-na order wUch Grace too, 
atanding at a window lift £ Ca^“ ™ 

—- Jssms ars 

eye having caugbUmn in a* 80 * *” 116 Kcl aimed, hie 

tag the togZf n: asffi a 10 ' <Us “' 

stopped short, and, in evident ■ ,,™f * , b , 0USe ’ 8uddenI J r 
one side of the road and or 7 ^ ? DJ alarm > 6 P ruD S to 
behind a low and ra ^ er t0 CODCeal himself 

house, and directly in front of if^fw !“ pamUel to tho 

^sed as he ^ 1^ ’ and tunied P*i for, meanly 
her lover, Malcolm’ M'Gregor C6 J® C ° gaised m the stranger 

Promised. In *■.?» »*■* ^ letter had 

be had drank, and S^afT*- flashed with the wino 
Promptitude and enemy on mJ?™™* *“ Cameron his 

™the fugitive, StolSS^.*!iJ 
render himself. It was in vain that Mk, p 16 <U ' 1 “ ot sur ‘ 

tta warm and mJ ZSL* lunger to which 

of her lover would subjSt |,i™“ f ^ et “ torcst in ‘befato 
|*HW him to escape. uuplored Captain Stubbs 

feelings, ^ ^ uMmed, in tho agony of ber 

uushe spoke, “do “!£"*»*; by "" 

*“* bta - 
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go on my bended knees to you,” said the distracted girl, "if 
you will call your men back, and allow him to escape.” To 
this appeal Stubbs made no other reply than by repeating, 
with additional vehemence, his orders to the soldiers; half- 
a-dozen of whom, with the serjeant at their head, now gal¬ 
loped furiously off in the direction which he pointed out. 
Then, turning round to Miss Cameron, with a look of mingled 
triumph and self-complacency— 

“Why, madam,” he said, “wo must do our duty. Wo 
soldiers mustn't stand on trifles. The fellow must be shot; 
and, if he isn't shot, he must be hanged—that’s all; so 
there’s but two ways of it—eh? Tight work that, madam, 
isn't it—eh?” 

At this instant, the report of a carbine was heard, and 
immediately after, another and another. 

“Oh heavens! they have killed him, they have killed 
him! ” exclaimed Miss Cameron, covering her face with her 
hands, and throwing herself into a seat, in an agony of hor¬ 
ror and despair. “ They have murdered him, the ruthless 
savages. Oh Malcolm, my beloved Malcolm! that you had 
never loved mo, that you had never looked on this fatal 
faco!—for it is I, and I alono, that luivo been tho causo of 
your cruel and untimely death.” And here the violence of 
her l eolings choked her utt erance, and she burst into a flood 


of tears. 

Fortunately Captain Stubbs was too intently occupied in 
watching tho proceedings of tho party who woro in pursuit 
of tho fugitive, to hear all that Miss Cameron had per¬ 
mitted to escape her in her agony; or, indeed, to notice her 
distress at all. Quizzing-glass in hand, he was employed 
in looking at tho chase, aud over and anon giving utter¬ 
ance to the various feelings which its various turns excited. 

“Jia, you’ve pinned him at last, serjeant,” muttered 
the captain, in his own peouliar and elegant phraseology, 
on perceiving the fugitive stumble and fall, immediately 
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had been **** at him b * thc offi - 
the*Mffi°m^ d J? aCaI,W agaIn muttered Stubbs, on seeing 

he had eustamed, at any rate, no serioua injury «Vo 
*T for that, you scoundrel, or my name’s not Stubbs ” 

m„Te ‘"T - "' Ay ' V- >«« villain” ho 
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death for this |" ’ °° 6e * 6 ™ ry maQ of f ou Hogged to 
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greatly in his favour bein« aoirft?^ ^ *?“ 4,1 aloD * 

with hedges, ditehee, walls%nd tS’Sfthe* 

little or no chance of™™ iA • ,f’ tlut the dragoons had 

he escape their carbines; anTthet ^dWti™ ^T’ 
charged at him without effect. J lutherto been dia- 

Tile last effort of the fmritivft fi 10 * , • , 

Anal escape, and which hadlaUedfort, !, £ “ Urcd U3 

where it was i^mtrZl ‘ * a " d r0cky 

The latter finding this two or th T“' S 10 ‘ >UK “ 0 
at random into the a” ^"ged 

the pursuit was abandoned. 3 ° f °* a “ foll <>wcd, and 

truskiu^Twhroa^'lM^ 116 ^ 8 . to ' ta " !3 »un- 
rades. y 011 after rejoined their com- 

deS“^ttTOtet“i c S or< ' n ow ff cd it3 tesu,t » 

intelligence communicated S2LSStt£ 
fugitive yet lived— ailly W Stubbs, that the 

He is not killed then 1” she t • , 

m the exclaimed, in a paroxysm 
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of rapture, starting from her seat, her face flushed with joy, 
and her soft dark eye teaming with inexpressible happiness. 
“He is not killed, then!” she said, rushing wildly to the 
window. “Oh, thank God, thank God for his mercies!” 
she exclaimed, on perceiving that the fugitive appeared to 
be still unhurt, and that he was continuing his exertions to 
escape with unabated energy. 

Unable, however, to look longer upon tho doubtful and 
critical struggle between tl to pursuers and the pursued, she 
had again retired from the window, and again her fears for 
the eventual safety of her lover had returned. These, how¬ 
ever, Captain Stubbs’ latter exclamations had once more 

removed. 

“ Off! is ho off']” she wildly repeated, taking up the 
words in which the joyful event had been communicated; 
and she again flew to tho window. “ Dear Captain Stubbs,” 
she exclaimed—forgetting in the excitation of the moment 
all former feelings and antipathies regarding him she 
addressed—“ is he indeed off? Has—has ”—and she was 
about to pronounce the name of M'Grcgor, when a sudden 
recollection of tho imprudence of doing so struck her, and 
she merely added, “ has the man really escaped?” Having 
quickly satisfied herself that it was so, Miss Cameron, 
unable longer to control tho warm and oveiflowing senso 
of gratitude which she felt towards tho Omnipotent Being 
who had .'protected tho beloved object of her affections in 
tho moment of peril, clasped lior hands together, looked 
Upwards with a countenance strongly expressive of thank¬ 
fulness and joy, and breathed a short but fervent prayer of 


thanksgiving. 

Tho scone was ono which Stubbs could not comprehend, 
llo thought it very odd, but ho said uotbiug. In a lew 
seconds aftor, Oraco left tho apartment a stop to which she 
was urged by two motives. Captain Stubbs had threatened 
that ho would iuBloully go himself} with his whole troop, 
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“ ["ft . t0 Se ,7 Ch the W00d in which tho fugitive bad con¬ 
cealed himself—a measure which, if executed, would almost 

render 0 it T™' \ T™ ° f M<Gre « or » or > a * least, 

lendei it a very probable event. The other motive pro- 

coSot S r CilCUmstance ’ *® ** whethe^ she 
o“pedi«on ^ m “ S ° f *"""**« *> threatened 

Gmx met tbe “tieant on his 
5*J * W just been engaged. with™?«U 

■ l «,*/? Wlat pre<:ise i Jur Pose, but with Rome general 

to second her views in defeating the object STtubL’ n“’ 

m<i iJ ^ “= 

refuse me!" ’ MrJe “‘ ! r ° r God ' 8 do not 

The man looked1 at her in otter amusement 
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“ Why. miss,” he 9oiri «,* 
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ing now and then, I will ojofwbltP®*®"* 4 ’ 1 "*escap- 

*«• put ae you * the 
- . «.anlc you, servant, thank you!- God bless you f or 
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these words! ” said Grace, in a rapture of joy. “ But how 
—how, serjeant, will you manage it ? ” 

“ Oh, leave me alone for that, miss,” replied the latter; 
“I knows how to manage it, and I’ll do it e:Fectually, I 
warrant you. I can send captain in any direction I please 
on the shortest notice. He don’t like the smell of gun¬ 
powder, though he be a soldier; and, when he can, always 
follows the wind that brings it.” 

In a few minutes after, Serjeant Higginbotham was in 
the presence of the pink o chivalry, Captain Stubbs. 

I laving informed the latter briefly of the result of the pur¬ 
suit, he added, that, when he was out, he had seen “ some¬ 
thing suspicious.” 

“ What was it ? ” inquired Stubbs, in a tone and with a 
look of alarm. 

“ Why, sir,” responded the serjeant, “ a crowd of people 
assembled on the face of the hill where the fellow escaped 
us.” 

“The devil! Are they rebels, think you, serjeant?” said 
tho captain, with increased perturbation. 

“And, please your honour, I think as how there is no 
doubt of it,” replied Higginbotham. 

“ In great force, you say, serjeant ? ” added Stubbs; “ in 
overwhelming force—madness to attack them—you can do- 
pono ou oath before a court-martial ? ” 

“ To bo suro I can, sir,” rejoined tho former. 

“That’s a good follow; order my horse to the door in¬ 
stantly, and let tho men fall in.” 

Those orders were immediately obeyed; and in the noxt 
instant < laptain Stubbs appeared at tho door. 

«I n wind, direction are these rascals?” ho said, address¬ 
ing I lie serjeant, as ho was about to mount his charger. 

“Ill that direotiOD, your honour,” replied tho latter, 
pointing towards tho placo of M'Grogors concealment. 

“AhI” ejaculated Captain Stubbs; and, in a moment 
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after, he was in full gallop, followed by his whole troop, in 
the opposite direction. 

We should certainly fail, were we to attempt to describe 
the joy of Grace Cameron when she beheld the departure 

extreme™ 800 * 8, Tha<> *° 7> “ ^ read0y be be Keved, was 

For some time after the troopers had left the house 
Grace continued to keep her eye on the spot where M‘Grc- 
gor had disappeared, in the hope that he would again show 
taself Nor was sis mistake*. KU appeared*! 

!f uTs^r r T* e l° a hia hi<i “*-Pl“e the departure 
of the soldrers; for they had not been more than a quarter- 

tit IT f“\T“ U “« oin W“W4 at the skirts of 
the wood where he had been concealed, and made towards 

the house. On recognising him, Grace hastened out to meet 

This meeting we need not describe, as it very much rc 
«* hM .U o ther meeting. of a similar kind-Ly that t 

sitaltfon 7the pSr the Peculiar 

each other, aid Ch was s^idTa ‘° ^ *° 

time. Amongst ether things, Malcolm S“ oSh°f 

from thence to IW e “ del ™ u ' to effect *>“ escape 
by Mr Oatero * Md 1310 ? 1 ™ T” 68 *' 3 was r “ dil J r granted 

bL, ~ fomd fw 

that it should- for on thlf . d tbere was need 
couutry was filled with a i r ° ° W ^ day * * be surrounding 

Dnntrnskin hST 7 Paid do “ il!ili aty visits to 

The constant state of tciror and alarm for the safety „f 
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her lover, in whirl] (iiese visits kept Grace Cameron, and 
the imminent risk I e ran of being discovered, at length sug¬ 
gested to the romantic girl an undertaking which well ac¬ 
corded with her strong affection and noble spirit; but which 

certainly, had it been known, must have appeared to all but 
herself as utterly hopeless. 

On the seconi day after the occurrence just related, 
Grace, seizing such an opportunity as she thought favour- 
al lo for her purpose, suddenly flung her arms around her 

father’s ueclc, and said, smiling affectionately in his face as 
.she spoke— 

“ Father, I am going to ask you a favour.” 

“Well, Grace, my dear,” replied he, “I tell you, before 
you ask it, that, if it be reasonable in itself, and within my 
power, I shall grant it.” 

‘•Thank you, my dear father,” said Grace; “but I am 
afraid you will not think it reasonable. Nevertheless, you 
must grant it.” 

“ Nay, Grace, that’s more than I bargain for,” rejoined 
Mr Cameron, laughing. “But let mo know what it is you 
want, and I shall then be better able to judge of its pro¬ 
priety.” 

“Well, then, father,” replied Grace, “will you allow me 
to go from home for two days, to take my pony with me— 
for I mean to travel—and allow Macphorson to accompany 
me?” 

“Whorodoyou propose going to, Grace?” inquired her 
father, ratlior gravely. 

“That’s a question, father,” said his daughter, “that re¬ 
lates to a part of the bargain I mean to drivo with you which 
I havo not yet arrived at, and which will scorn to you tko 
most unreasonable of tho whole, I daresay. You must not 
ask mo whoro I am going to, nor what I’m going to do. On 
my return, you shall know all.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Mr Cauioron; “why, this is cor- 
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tonnge, Grace I don’t undeietaml it; and, what b 
.T* I most tay I do not like it; but, as I i lV e every re 

0,1 yoar ^ •» and discretion, my child, I will 
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a genuine Milesian. He was frank, open, generous, warm¬ 
hearted, and brave to a fault; for he was rash and impetu¬ 
ous, and never stopped an instant to reckon on the odds 
that might be against him in any case, either of love or war. 
* >n he went, reckless of consequences and fearless of results. 
Terence was thus, in truth, rather a dangerous ally in cases 
where either caution, deliberation, or forbearance, was ne¬ 
cessary, and where their opposites were attended with peril 
Such as lie was, however, he now appeared at Duntruskin, 
on his wav to the coast for the purpose already mentioned. 
But Mr Sullivan brought a piece of intelligence with him 
which it was rather singular he should have fallen in with; 
and it was intelligence that greatly surprised and alarmed 
both * lameron and M‘Gregor. This was, that the place of 
concealment of the latter was known, and that lie might 
every moment expect to be apprehended; and, to show that 
his information was well founded, he described the place of 
M'Gregor’s retreat with such accuracy that it was instantly 
recognised, and left no doubt that a special information on 
the subject bad been laid by some person or other. Sulli¬ 
van said that the way in which he came by the intelligence 
was this:—He had slept cn the preceding night in a small 
public-house, and having been much fatigued, had retired 
early to bed. This bed was in a recess in the wall, with a 
sliding-door on its front, which he drew close. Soon after 
lie had lain down, a party of military came to the house in 
quest of refreshments: and, being shown into the apartment 
where he lay, he overheard all that passed amongst them; 
and part of this conversation, he said, was what he had just 
communicated. 

On receiving this startling intelligence, Mr Cameron has¬ 
tened to inform M £ Gregor of his danger, when an earnest 
conversation ensued between them as to what steps the 
latter ought now to take to secure his safety. 

Leaving them for an instant thus employed, we will 
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Terence gave a shout of joy and triumph at the success 
of his shot, and was proceeding with the utmost expedi¬ 
tion to reload, when his arm was suddenly seized from 
behind by Mr 1 lameron, who, in amazement at his pro¬ 
ceedings, and in great distress for their very serious result, 
which he had seen from another part of the house, had has¬ 
tened to the apartment where lie was. 


“Good heavens, Mr Sullivan! what is the meaning of 
this?—what are you doing?—what have you done?” ho 
exclaimed, in great agitation. “ We shall be all put to the 
sword—by i ho laws o. war, our lives are forfeited. It was 
foolish—it was madness, Mr Sullivan !” 

“Faith, my dear fellow,’’ replied Terence, not a little 
astonished that his proceedings should have been found 
fault with, “ you may call it what you please; but no man 
shall over convince Terence Sullivan that it’s either folly 
or madness to kill an enemy when you can.” 

At this moment they wore joined by M'Grcgor; and in 
the next instant tho commanding officer of the troop—a 
very difTorcnt man from Stubbs—entered tho apartment, 
with his drawn sword in one hand, and a pistol in tho 
other, and followed by about a dozen of his men; the re¬ 
mainder being drawn up in front of tho house. 

“Gentlemen,” said tho olficor, on his entrance, “you per¬ 
ceive, I trust, t hat further resistance will bo vain, and can 
only bring down destruction on your own heads.” 

“Not. so fast, my good fellow —wo perceive nothing of 
tho kind,” OXOlaimed Terence, forcibly releasing himself 
from tho gripe whi(h Mr Cameron Btill held of him, and, 
in the next instant, preparing his i i (To for another charge. 
“ Just keep off a bit, ami lot ns liavo fair play for onr money. 
Shot about, my beautiful fellows. It’s all I ask, and no 
gentleman can rofnBo ho reasonable a request.” 

“Toronco, Toroneo!” exclaimed Mr Cameron, again lay¬ 
ing his hand on tho right arm of his hot-headed friend 
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* listen to me, I beseech you, as a special favour. I red u. 
of you, I beg o ' you, to desist.” 

“ Well, well, my dear fellow,” replied Terence, somewhat 
SS e y, and at the same time resting the butt of his 
rifle on the floor, “ do as you please, only it’s a cursed pitv 

the alI ° W ? fGW Sh ° t9 t0 1)6 exchan &<l between 

, gentlemen and me, if it were only for the respect- 
ability of your own house.” 

‘ J i v , ' now, sir,” here interposed the commanding 
officer of the party, addressing Terence, “that by the laws 

of war I could_” s 

“ Och, no more of that blarney, if you please, my dear 

"“ Gr ™ p ! ed TcrcIK ». impatiently. “ Mr Cameron 
lias told me all about that already.” 

“If he has, then, sir,” said the officer, haughtily “you 

^oy.^ ° f th ° ° bUeati0a y ° U U ° 

baMvm^r 88 ab ° Ut 40 reP ' y *° this i^mmttion, and pro- 
ahrnf he M n rT meaSUmI 4cn " s ’ he ™ topped 

. f y . . Camer °n, w bo (h eaded that some immediate 

irritating conversation. nuance o|]tIus 

“Mr Cameron,” said the officer, now proceed.™ + i 
real purpose of his visit “ mv r, * , cc ^ L1]rt tho 

gentleman’’—and he bewM ^ t“re“S W 

s star fftr 4118 r £ lbiZ 

a'votbl dirM41y addreS3l " g “ bnt'iUst- 

“I! am aware of it, sir,” replied tho latter “o„,i 
obliged by the consideration which ind„ J ’ * , am 

unpleasant to you. I have no doubt it L T “a* iS 
attend you, sir.” ^ ^ am ready to 

The officer bowed, and now turning to Terence “ V™ wi 
Please, also, «r, consider yourself as my prisoner Yo^ 

28 a 
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rashness and folly have placed you in a very precarious 
predicament. Serjeant,” he added, addressing a non-com¬ 
missioned officer, “ remain here, keeping six men with you, 

with these gentlemen, till I return; and see that you guard 
against escape.” 

Saying 1 1 is, he again bowed, and left the apartment. In 
a minute after he was mounted, and off with liis troop, in 

pursuit of some object of a similar kind with that which 
had brought him to Duntruskin. 

This is a devil of a business, Mac,” said Terence, when 
the officer had left the apartment; then sinking his voice, 
so as to be heard only by Malcolm—" but I think we three 
might clear the room of these fellows, if we set to it with 
right good-will What say you to try? I’ll begin.” 

“ 11 ush,” said M'Grcgor, under his breath—“ madness, Te¬ 
rence, madness. Wo are fairly in for it, and must just abide 
tho consequences. Our doom is sealed. In plain English, 
wo must hang for it, Terence.” 


' Faith, and that wo won’t, if wo can help it, Mac; and 
we'll try whether it can bo helped or not,” said Terence. 
“ Wo’ll got tho fellows drunk, if wo can, and that will bo 
always one stop gained.—I say, serjeant,” ho added, now 
speaking out, and confronting tho person ho addressed, “ I 
think you’ro a countryman of my own.” . 

“I don’t know, sir,” replied tho sorjeant, in abroguothat 
at onco showed Terence’s conjcoturo was right—“ I am from 
Ireland.” 

"I thought bo,” rejoined tho lattor. "I saw potatoes 
and butter-milk written on your swoot countenance ns pl&in 
as a pike-staff, Perhaps, now, you wouldn’t have any ob¬ 
jection to tflke a small matter of refreshment your.-.cl I', nor 
to allow your men to partnko of it, if our friend, Mr Came¬ 
ron hero, would bo kind enough to offer it.” 

“No, certainly not, sir,” replied the serjeant. 

“ Mr Cameron,” conlimiod Toronco, and now tinning lo 
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the person he named, “ would ye be good enough to order a 

httle whisky for the lads here; for we’ll have a long march 

of it by and by, and they'll be the better of something to 
help them over the stones/ 1 ° 

hlaek bottleofthe stimulative spoken of by To- 
rcnce was instantly brought; when the latter, installing him¬ 
self master of the ceremonies, seized it, and began to deal 
about its contents with unsparing liberality. 

“ Come now, my lads,” he said, after having completed 

fort a hl OUndS °V- te black ' jack ’ “ make yourselves as com¬ 
fortable as a rat in a corn-chest. Here’s the stuff;” he con- 

Stitf “hw,? 0441 ? “ d * fcU pro. 

with it, that 11 male ye forget the sins and sorrows 

ofyourwicledUves. Won’t it now, Serjeant*” 

Troth and it will, sir, HI be sworn,” replied the latter 
SttaTfalt Thlt^ 7 bead, and his arl 

cuiation fast thickenmg mto utter unintelligibility• “it’s 

as good for one as a sight of the quartermaster at pay-day ” 

E ght, seqeant, righV’ exclaimed Terence; “I see yTnr 
ncation hasnt been neglected. You have had some ex- 

° fc e w orId, serjeant, and know some of its hard- 

/ ss 5ss a t wio 

of the fortnight; living in «J 11, ^ ttuteen da ys out 

and day, and newer allowed fc nut irk fTr “ a ^, say ’ “« ht 
no more than if it had teen c/emd “ih “ gr<W " d ’ 

VAV N ° J ° ke ’ 6er J ean t by my faith, no joke ” reSV 

of the soldiers suddenly became as L ,t T . h8 fa “ s 

eyes began to dance in their heads; and 

out at 
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3uen > 1)ut his genius, under the influence of liquor, took a 
musical direction, and lie began trolling scraps of songs; 
for, as liis memory failed him in almost every instance i n 
t ’ i, ‘ attempts, lie was compelled to make up by variety 
what he wanted in continuous matter, i hus favoura !v, 
then, were affairs going on for Terence’s design; and there 
was every appearance that the men would soon be in sued 
a state as should render escape from them a matter of no 
very d iffi cult accomplishment, 13 ut lo! just as the flow of 
mirth and good-fellowship had attained its height, another 
scljcant, detached with an additional ialf-dozen of men, 
fioin the troop that had visited the house in the morning, 
Mi'i'U 1 1i\ i!111 ■ ed the a; nitmenr, wuli orders from the com¬ 
manding officer, to the effect that the party which had been 
left with the prisoners should proceed immediately to Fort 
George with Sullivan, and that they themselves were to 
remain with M'Gregor till their officer came. 

This, as will i < adily be believed, was by no means wel¬ 
come intelligence, as it lireatiened to render the attempt 
t;o the sobers br their duty abortive, in so far as the 
object of doing so was concerned. This, indeed, it fully 
effected as regarded Malcolm’s escape, since he was to 
be left behind; while it rendered Terence’s much more 

precarious than if the debauch had been allowed to pro¬ 
ceed. 

Terence, however, did not J eel that all chance of escape 
was yet lost. He hoped that what he had not had time to 
effect at Duntruskin, he should be able to accomplish while 
they were on the march; and he resolved to watch with the 
utmost vigilance lor such air opportunity as was necessary 
to success in his intended attempt. 

In the meantime, preparations were made, in obedience to 
the order just received, for the march of Terence’s escort 
with their prisoner. An affecting parting now took place 
between M‘Gregor and Sullivan, especially on the part of 
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the former, who divined it a last farewell—an opinion, how- 

X “•?? he ™ by n ° means J°^d-by his friend, 
ho, w ith the natural buoyancy of his disposition, and 

cheeiful ,d sanguine temper, entertained strong hoi es of 

gi ,7“ s *?*■ «» »Bp; and he badeMaleolm 

k d ' by th a11 the hlI »nty of manner and brightness of 
countenance which these hopes inspired. 

on^fprt^ft° 0P ? n ° W Staggered out of apartment 

e after the other—their swords tripping them at everv 

"“r t ‘ hen ** their the 

an he mtteZlT'*' “ d *+ th ° 

”p“ ^ whisky ’ r “ bother’d with love; 

I m bother d at home, and I’m bother’d abroad; 
s all botheration together, says Pat.” 

doubt was the last of h^pTorfrilid^sSn ^ h** “° 
iad this mlml+JSEttJSSSZi? T 

appeared proceeding down the avenue withal 

which iTrnZ • f the dra S°°n s horses-a favour 

procured for him. He caught » tniskm had 

and his escort were about m f ® lgh * of Malcolm just as he 

would conceal them from each other*anT “ r ° ad that 

plainly enough indi^d h^^°^ ^ 
tance, unheard by him for Jhose fdtfi 7’ ’ fr0m tbe 

In about an hour after the departu^Tln* S* 

£STM*lL2r ^ WST2 

arenuo at the head of his troop* T ar ' Pe ” ed ndin 8 ”p the 

" “ We° aga “ in the M-rtirt IrfftSw 1 ^ 

entering, * »- he mid, on 
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“I believe I must say I am, sir,” replied Malcolm, with 
as much composure as lie could command. 

“Nay,” said the officer, who marked his agitation; “you 

need not say you are, if you are not. Is there anything 

you wish yet done before you go ? Any one you wish to 
see?” 

“ There is—there is one I wish to see, sir—one to whom 
I should have wished to have bidden farewell,” said Mal¬ 
colm, with an emotion which he could not conceal; “ but I 
know not when she may be here, and-” 

“ She is here, Malcolm—she is here,” said Grace, at this 
instant rushing into the apartment. 

Malcolm flew towards her. “ God be thanked, Grace, 
you are come! I would have been miserable, if I had not 
seen you before I went. A few minutes later, Grace, and 
we should never have beheld each other more. We have 
now met,” he added, “ for the last time.” 

“No, no, Malcolm; we have not, we have not,” said 
Grace, hurriedly, and in great agitation, taking a letter 
fioni hei bosom, which, with a blush and a curtsey, she 
presented to Major Ormsby—the name of the officer already 
so often alluded to. lie bowed as he received it; and, 
ui i folding it, began to read. The perusal did not occupy 
him an instant. The matter was short but effective. Hav¬ 
ing read it, he advanced towards Malcolm with extended 
hand, and said— 

“ Allow me, sir, to congratulate you on your restoration 
to freedom, and to an immunity from all danger on account 
of col tain late transactions which you wot of.” And, as he 
said this, he smiled significantly. “ You are at liberty, Mr 
M Gregor. I have no more control over you, and have 
therefore to regret that I shall not have the pleasure of your 
company to Fort-George, as I expected.” 

“What does all this mean, sir?” inquired Malcolm, in 
the utmost amazement. 



GRACE CAMERON. 
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Why, sir, it means simply that j r ou are a free man,' 1 

replied Major Onnsby. <c And hero is at once my authority 

for saying so and my warrant for releasing you.” And he 
read:— 


This is to discharge all officers < If his majesty's govern¬ 
ment, civil and military, and all other persons whatsoever 
trom apprehending, or in any other ways molesting, Ma lcolm 
M Gregor, Esq. ol Strontian, for his concern in the late 
lebelhon; and, if he be already taken, this shall be sutli- 

^r ant th ? se detajning him to set him at liberty, 
!U,:u Iie y ^ hereby required to do forthwith. ' 

“ * Inverness , the 19 th day of) “ ° UMBEELANI> - 

April, 174G.” j 

_f Grace,” exclaimed Malcolm, in a transport of joy when 

Major Onnsby had concluded, “ this is your doing,’ noble 

an . generous girl. It is to you, and to you alone, that I 

am indebted for life and liberty. But how, how on earth, 

Grace, did you accomplish it?” he added, taking her afltc- 
tionately by the hand. 

The explanation was a brief one. She had gone to Inver- 
ness-had sought and obtained an interview with the Duke 
of Cumberland-had implored him for a pardon to her 
over, and to the amazement of those who were present on 

" d * Her youth ’ her b <*uty, the 
natural eloquence of her appeal, and the romance of the 

circumstance altogether, had touched the merciless con- 

qiieror, and had betrayed him for once into an act of hu¬ 
manity and generosity. 

After partaking of some refreshment, Major Onnsby with 
ta roop left DuMmskm, »„ 4 tIle 

wen d have Um complete only for one circumstance ThU 
was the miserable situation of his poor friend, Sullivan ■ nre 
anting, as it did, such a contrast to his o™. This*’how" 
ever was a ground of unhappiness which was soon Td 
most unexpectedly to be removed. In less than two hours 
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after the departure of Major Ormsby, as Malcolm, Miss 
Cameron, and her father were sitting together, talking over 
the events of the preceding two or three days, to their in¬ 
expressible amazement, Sullivan suddenly burst into the 
apartment, with a 1 oud shout. 

“ Haven’t I done them, after all, Malcolm?” he exclaimed 
—“ done them beautifully! Didn’t I tell you, now, I would 
give the drunken rogues the slip somewhere? Och! and 
just give me a bottle of whisky in my fist, and I’ll take in 
hand to bother a saint, let alone a serjeant of dragoons.” 

We need not describe the joy of the party whom Terence 
on this occasion addressed, when he appeared amongst them. 
It was veiy great, and very sincere. Terence, however, was 
immediately hurried off by M‘Gregor, who dreaded an 
instant return of the dragoons in quest of him, to a place 
of concealment at a little distance from the house, where 
lie remained for two days, when he was secretly conveyed 
by his friend to the coast, and embarked on board a small 
wherry, hired for the purpose, for his native land, where lie 
arrived in safety on the evening of the following day. 

Within a year after these occurrences, Grace Cameron 
was fully better known in the country by the name of Mrs 
M ‘Gregor, than by that which wo have j ust writteu. 


the mysterious disappearance. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE, 

U^licvery mi-Dt of apparent contentedness and happiness, 

, ’ a mercllaut in Dumfermline, disappeared all 

at once. No one could teU whither he had gone; and his 

wife was just as ignorant of his destination or fate as anv 

one e e. That he had left the country, could not he supposed 

because he had taken nothing with him; that he had made 

away with himself, was almost as unlikely, seeing that it is 

t geneially m the midst of gaiety and good humour that 

for him, but all m vam-no trace could be found of him 
icept that a person who had been near the old ruin called 
ffie Manure, part of the old castle in the neighbourhood 

P jed, he, the narrator, heard in that quarter a reA S' 

him to ascertat ”1 “ 8bte 

recode words of the ZSXJgZ* 

(Groans.) “ & iTIaA*° e ^ >ect8better P Ia< *-” 

me than whTt Zy trey ZZtZZ”*** «“<* -* 

there wDl be licht sum* f tUre ?. Upon earti *- But 

when in the Zy, ?£?*££££ 

wad I be benefited by this sichtt thf * My ’ ho ° 

zs sttsSSr«3 2 S££ 

nsions, and revelations and ^ 
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tries to measure and value by the gauge o’ his insignificant 
reason, to show him what I now see, and turn him to the 
practice o’ a better life. This is a narrow pit—there is nei¬ 
ther room for the voice o' lamentation, nor for the struggle 
o’ the restless limbs o’ the miserable; the light, and the air, 
and the space, and the view o’ the blue heavens, and the 
fair earth, which mak men proud, as if they were proprie¬ 
tors o’ the upper world, and sinfu, as if its joys were made 
for them, are vanished, and a narrow cell, nae bigger than 
my body, wi’ nae air, nae licht, nae warmth—cauld, dark, 
lonely, and dismal—is the last and eternal place appointed 
for the wicked.” (Groans.) “ On earth men, though sin¬ 
ners, hae the companionship o’ men; here my only compa¬ 
nion is a guawin conscience, tho true fire o’ the lower pit, 
and a thousand times waur than a’ the imagined flames 
which haunt tho minds o’ the doers o' evil.” 


These dreadful words were spoken at intervals, and loud 
groans bespoke tho agony of tho sufferer. The individual 
who heard them, at a loss what to conceive, became alarmed, 
ran away to get assistance, and, in a short time, returned, 
with a companion and a light, to search among tho old 
ruins for tho individual who was thus apparently suflering 
under tho imagined terrors of tho last place of punishment. 
They looked carefully up and down throughout tho place 
called tho Magazine, among the ruins of tho castle, and in 


every hole aud cranny of tho neighbourhood, but neither 
could they see any human being, nor hear again any of tho 
extraordinary sounds which had chained the ear of tho 
listener, and roused his terrors. Tho idea of a supernatural 
presence was the first that presented it: elf; and a. ghost 
giving its hollow utterance to tho lamentations of its suffer* 
mg spirit, confined, doubtless, ill some of tho vaults ol the 
OOBtle, and struggling for that liberty which depends Upon 

the performance of some penance upon earth, was the 
toady solution of a diflieulty which defied all rooourso to 
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ordinary means of explanation. Having ascertained that 
nothing was to be seen or heard, the two friends returned 
to the [town, where they told what had happened. The dis¬ 
appearance about that time of W-B-suggested to 

many a more rational explanation of the mysterious affair 
and a number of people adjourned to the Magazine, for the 
purpose of exploring its dark recesses more thoroughly 
under the conviction that the missing individual might be 
concealed in some part that had not been searched. Every 
c or was employed, in vain. They penetrated all the 
® 3} and f^lored all the dark corners-nothing was to be 

either th tTf the con °lusion was arrived at, 

.I . .., a * narrator was deceiving or deceived, or that 
the spmt had ceased to issue its lamentations. 

coul" huZ^Ay-* T y -T. D0 trao6 

SO much as whispered a single s’tatemj of who 

wMch * deai Thef00dfor speculation 

• , th ® mysteri °us affair afforded to the minds of the 

suc^sZmI att f0r /aT i* aeasei by m total of 

e»d£vZ£ ? by «“> ,»*• of 

ft r * «, ® discover that which. seemed to be hid lw 

s—sk: 

_ent or terror of children. 

veterate hostility against the Wy of“ mZT v «<Z ! n ' 

grasped at by all people, however LrougMy fiberatfd W 
the prejudices of early education or of late f 

and accordingly, one day many years aftei tht ^ ^ 

now mentioned as am™, y 7 “ the occu ronces 

among the ruins’ of the old castle^thev ^ US1DS themselves 

hole-called the Piper’s HoW Z ^ in a 

per s Eole > from the circumstance of a 
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piper having on je entered it with a pair of bag] apes, which 
he intended to play on till he reached the end of it, but 
never returned l—the body of a man, reduced to a skeleton, 
but retaining on his bare bones the clothes which he l ad 

worn when in life. It was the body of W - B_ 

On searching his pockets, there was found in one of them 

a few pence, and in another a bottle, with a paper label, 
marked “Laudanum.” 

This discovery cleared up all mystery. The unfortunate 
i had intended to kill himself in such a way as would 
put his suicidal act beyond t ie knowledge of his friends, 

; ; d had resorted to the extraordinary plan of creeping up 
into the dark and narrow passage, where the action of the 
fatal soporific had produced the delusion that he was in the 
place appointed for die wicked, with the soliloquy already 
detailed, and i hen death. The physical mystery was cleared 
up; but a mystery of a moral nature remains, which will 
id defiance to the revealing efforts of philosophers—the 
strength and peculiarity of feeling which, working on a sane 
mind, produced a purpose so extraordinary, and the resolu¬ 
tion to carry it into effect. 
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